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ADVERTISEMENT: 


H _ nens Alcourtes wed. 
originally part of a larger plan, 
tending to ſhew that arts and ſciences, 
natural and revealed religion, have vp⸗ 
on the whole been progreſſive, from the 
creation of the world to the preſent 
time; as alſo that they have been ſuit- 
ed to each other, as well as to the cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, during each 
eminent period of this their progreſſion. 
A theory, which, when fairly repre- 
ſented, might be ſuppoſed to give ſome. 
ſatisfaction to many thoughtful per- 
ſons; who being convinced of the 
exiſtence and attributes of one ſupreme 


firſt cauſe, yet are ſo unhappy as to 


entertain ſtrong prejudices againſt every _ - 


kind of Revelation- from him : as well 
as to aſſiſt ſome ſerious enquirers, who 
are equally at a loſs in their ſearch after 
any ſettled order, in theſe Eftabliſh- 
ments : but yet, if they could once 


perſuade themſelves in general, that one 
of 


"Ny 
_ » 
—— « . 
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| (iv) 
of them proceeded in ſome uniform 


ratio, and analogy with the other; and 
that both were in a ſtate of progreſ- 


on; would probably have patience to 


wait a while, in hopes of ſeeing their 
particular obj ections gradually removed 
in each, by . ſame rules. | 

Having formerly attempted to.clear 
up ſome of the chief difficulties that 
occur in our conceptions of the Deity, 
and his Providence in a commentary, 


on A. Bp. King s Eſſay on the Origia 


of Evil, which met with a favourable. 


reception from the public, I am induced 
to offer this continuation of the ſame 


T auge of e the ways of God to. 


very nature of that 


deſign, however perde executed, 
there is ſome ground or hope that it 
may find the ſame regard, — — * ; 
more e apology: . EY 


PART I. 


Want of UN IVERSAUITY 


IN 


Natural and Revealed Re LIGION, 
mt 
No juſt Objection againſt either. 


Ir he the God of the Yews only? Is he not alſo of the 
Gentiles? Tes, of the Gentiles alſo. Rom, iii. 29. 


Want of UniversALITY 


IN. 
Natural and Revealed RELIGION, 


No juſt Objeclion againſt either. 


ACTS xviI. 30. 


The Times of this Ignorante God winked at, but now 
commandeth all men every where. to repent. 


HESE w Wo contain a declaration of God's 
+S A " purpoſe to reclaim mankind by the 
coming 5 of CnriIsT; and at the ſame time intimate 
the preference due to * above any former inſti- 
tution. Ly. prices 

In the foregoing verſes the Apoſtle had Bern in- 
ſtructing the Athenians in the nature of the true 
God, and his univerfal providence. He ſhews them 
that there is one common father and ſupreme po. 
vernor of the world, who has made this earth a fit 
habitation for the ſons of men, and diſtributed them 
over the face of it; who has diſtinguiſhed the ſea- 
ſons, and divided the nations, and fixed the bourtds 
and periods of cach, “ in ſo very regular and wiſe a 
manner, as might lead all diligent obſervers of 


them 


* See Bryant on Ancient — p- 162, &c. 
A 2 ; 


4 x Of the want of Univerſality 
them to a knowledge of their author ; and put 
them upon ſecking out ſome proper, method of 
expreſſing their devotion to him. Though here 
in fact, (as the. Apoſtle intimates, ver. 27.) they were 
all but like men poring in the dark; their notions 
of the Deity imperfect and obſcure; their worſhip 
equally, abſurd: and irrational. 

This their ignorance God was plcaſed for ſome 
time to wink at, (rg) to overlooks. diſregard, 
or, as it is in a parallel place, He ſuffered them t5 
walk in their own ways, to wander through the va- 
rious ſects of ſuperſtition and idolatry into which 
they had fallen: but now he commandeth all men 
every where to repent; or rather publiſhes, (24/02) 
proclaims the tidings of ſalvation to all men upon 
the fair and eaſy terms of repentance Md refermation ; 
he offers a. new covenant to mankind. in genera), 
from the benefits whereof none are abſolutely ex- 
cluded who ſincerely defire them :—Tidings, which 
ought to be r=ceived by all, as they were by the firſt 
Convert, with joy and gratitude. _- 

But how ſtrangely has the face of things been al. 
tered, or rather the whole nature of them inverted 
ſince When, through the degeneracy of mankind, 
the benefits of this divine inſtitution. become re- 
ſtrained to a few people; and theſe are taught to 

_ deſpiſe it, for that very reaſon which uſes to make a 
benefit the more valuable, namely, becauſe it is re- 

trained to themſelves! 1.5 E. 

. | If 

Ads xiv. 16. 
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if, ſay the preſent unhelievers, God has made of one 
blood all nations ef men, and is no reſpecter of perſons ; 
it he deſigns this revelation for all men, as he muſt, 
it it would be of ſo great uſe and advantage to 
them; —Why then is it not actually communicated 
to all Why did he ſo long, Why does he ſtill — 
wink at the ignorance of: ſo many nations, and leave 
them without any means of coming to the knowledge 


of his truth? Can a God of infinite power and wiſ- 


dom be difappointed in his aim? Or will the com- 
mon father of mankind confine. his greateſt mercies 
to ſo very few of his children? —And thus every ar- 
gument of. the ſuperior excellency of our religion 
becomes an objeQion to its divine authority; and 
what ſhould be a peculiar motive to a thankful ac- 
ceptance of is. made one of the chief pretences 
for contemning and rejecting it. $i 

In my following diſcourſe I ſhall conſider that part 
of this objection, which relates to the Manner of con- 
ducting the Chriſtian diſpenſation; the other, which 
more immediately affects the Time of its delivery, 
being reſerved to a more full examination after- 
wards. 

In anſwer therefore to this part of the foregoing dif- 
ſiculty, I ſhall endeavour to prove in the firſt place, 
I. That a partial communication of Chriſtianity can 
be no particular objection to its divine authority, 
ſince the religion of nature is on the ſame foot with 


it in this reſpect. 


II. I propoſe to ſhew the wiſdom and coodned of 
the divine conduct in the diſpenſation of both. And, 
4A 3 III. Set 
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III. Set forth ſome” of the benefits of complying 
with the terms of the goſpel, and the inexcuſable. 
neſs of rejecting it. 

I. Tam to ſhew that a partial communication of 
Chriſtianity can be no particular objection to its 
divine authority, ſince the religion of nature is on 
the fame foot with it in this reſpect. 

As the all-wiſe Creator of the univerſe has been 
- pleaſed to frame different orders of intellectual be. 
ings, ſo he has made a conſiderable difference among 
thoſ of the lame order. In mankind the caſe is very 
evident. We cannot but obſerve a valt diſparity be- 
tween both the abilities and advantages of ſome, and 
. thoſe of others; their tempers of body, and powers 
of mind, and circumſtances in the world ; their edu- 
cation, opportunities, and ways of life; the ſtation 
they are in, or the government they live under. 

Now theſe are fo many talents, which together 
conſtitute our portion of reaſon, and ſeverally con- 
tribute'to the forming our underſtanding, and im- 
Proving our nature. As theſe then are ſo very un- 

equally diſtributed; *tis plain that our religious no- 

tions, or our law of nature, muſt be very different 
and unequal alſo. The bounds of duty will be as 
various as the degrees of knowledge in every man, 
and bkewiſe be enlarged in proportion to his gra- 
dual improvements in the ſame man. 

To ſpeak therefore of one fixt, immutable, and uni- 
verſul law of nature, is framing an imaginary ſcheme 
without the lealt foundation in the real nature of 

7 | | Our 
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things ; nay directly contrary to the preſent order of the 
whole creation: 'tis making the ſame rule ſuit beings 
in all circumſtances; which is equally abſurd, as to 
preſcribe the ſame ſpecificregimen to all conſtitutions. 

Jo ſtile this religion of nature abſolutely perfect, or 
its light ſufficient ; can only mean, that every one 
may be as perfect here as God intended him to be, 
and able to do all that his creator will require of um; 
or ſo much as is ſufficient to excuſe him from wrath 
and puniſhment : which is very true, but nothing to 
the purpoſe: for this kind of perfection is far from 
implying an univerſal, and unchangeable equality in. 
the law of nature itſelf, or excluding greater light; 
fince it may be very conſiſtent with that diverſity of 
talents abovementioned, and thoſe different degrees 
of happineſs and perfection, which are founded in, 
and naturally reſulting from it. 

As therefore all the gifts of nature are Aiſtributed 
in this unequal manner, how unreaſonable is it to 
object againſt revealed religion, for its being convey- 
ed in the very ſame manner! One who believes any 
thing of a God and his providence, will naturally 
ſuppoſe, that it any revelation were made to man- 
kind, it would be made according to the ſame me- 
thod which is obſerved in the government both of 
the natural and moral world; at leaſt, he that allows 
this to be conſiſtent with the belief of a deity in the 

one caſe, cannot ſurely on that "ow account reject 
the other“. 

| A 4 | Thus 
* Chubb in his diſcourſe on Miracles, p. 48, Oc. endeavours to 
4+ invalidate this obſervation, by aſſerting, that the two caſes 


* 
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Thus much may be ſufficient to ſhew, that natural 
and revealed religion are upon the ſame foot in point 
of univerſality; and that the objection holds equally 
againſt both of them. And I have been the more 
brief on this head, as it has been ſo fully diſcuſſed 
by able writers“. 


* : 


II. Let us proceed therefore in the ſecond place, to 
point out the wiſdom and goodneſs of the divine con- 
Auct in both theſe diſpenſations. 


_ 1ſt, Of Natural Religion; which, as we have ſeen, 
is proportionable to the different abilities and attain- 
ments of mankind; as theſe generally ariſe from 
their different ſtations and conditions; both which we 
Hall find exquiſitely adapted to the well-being of the 
world. 

For in the firſt place, ſociety is requiſite in order to 
ſupply the conveniences, the comforts, and the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, as well as to ſecure the quiet uſe, 
and fafe poſſeſſion of them. To preſerve ſociety, a- 


are not parallel, becauſe the one could not have been better con- 
ſtituted; which he thinks cannot be made appear concerning the 
other. But if it be ſhewn that the like, or greater inconvenien- 
ces would flow from any other aſſignable way of conveying reve · 
lation (which will be attempted in the following part of this diſ- 
- courſe;) then we have the ſame reaſon to aſſert, that it could not 
upon the whole have been conveyed in a better way; and conſe- 
quently the objection drawn from its want of Univerſality, will 
be of no more force than that from Inequality is in the com- 
mon courſe of nature; and the two caſes will fil] be exactly pa- 
rallel. Nor can I find the leaſt proof of the contrary in Lord. 
Bealinghroke's declamation, (Works, Vol. iv. p. 293, Cc.) except 
what ariſes from the arbitrary ſuppoſition of ſome few divines, 
and is here ſufficiently obviated near the end of Part II. 

See Conybear's, Foſter's, or S. Browne's Defence of Revela- 
tien; or Denne's Sermon on the Propagation of the Goſpel; 
or more at large in Butler's Analogy, &c. p. 181, 215, &c, $v0, or 

Hler on Miracles, p. 204, &c. (7? R 
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mong ſuch frail, fallible and refractory beings | as 
conſtitute the bulk of mankind; there is need of 
government, which implies different ſtations and con- 
_ ditions;” as theſe again call for different abilities and 
qualifications. All, tis plain, cannot be governors, 
nor enjoy the beneſits which attend ſome poſts of 
wealth and power: the many have nothing leſt them 
but to obey, to execute the will of their ne 
and undergo the drudgeries of life“. ler 
The ſame holds in the body politic, as in chem. 
tural; there muſt be many inferior and more feeble 
members, which yet arc neceſſary ; neither can the head 
ay to the feet, I have no need of you. 

But, if all theſe different members of the Guns 
nity had naturally the ſelf-ſame ſenſe and reliſh of 
things; if each man had originally and unchangeably 
the higheſt degree of underſtanding and acuteneis; 
the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon, and ſineneſs of ima. 
gination, that is to be met with in any of the ſpecies; 
how very incongruous mult this unavoidable diverſity 
of orders prove! How hard would be the caſe of 
them, whoſe lot is to fill the worlt and loweſt offices, 
and yet who find themſelves as well qualified for, and 
as highly deſerving too of the beſt, as thoſe that 
hold them; me who likewiſe cannot but be as deep- 

| 

2 „ Ii ergo omnes conditi ſunt ut hæe opera prazſtent, Pd 
in civitate,opus eſt; conditus eſt autem vir ſcientia præditus ſui 
n i. e. ob finem quem adeptus eſt, ſc, ſcientiam. I atque ita 


ul colitur terra, et reperitur ſapientia. Quam-ſcite e, dixit 
Me, quiſquis fuit, N3f efent ftalti defolaretur terra! 


imon. 


Porta: Me,. p. 41. Vid. Ecel. xxxviil. 32, 34. & * N. 
Klim. P · n | | 3-8 
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10 Of the want of Univerſality 
ly ſenſible of all- that hardſhip. and diſappointment 
which ariſes from the want of them! The commotr 
intelle& and apprehenſion of man would be but ill 
placed in an ox or aſs; nor would the genius and tem- 
per of ſome philoſophic mind be any better ſuited to 

himthat driveth them, and is occupiedin all their labours, 
But this muſt neceſſarily be the ſtate of things, if 
all men were by nature furniſhed with all thoſe intel- 
leQual accompliſhments, which adorn ſome few of 
them at preſent. Three parts in four of the world 
muſt be unfit for their particular circumſtances, and 
at odds with their condition, , | 

How inconſiſtent alſo would it be in nature to im- 


plant thoſe various ſenſes, appetites, and taſtes in all 

men, which not one in a thouſand would have power 
to gratify!—that ſublime degree of reaſon and reflec- 
tion, which could only prove its own tormentor ! 

Not to mention what ill influence ſuch a ſcheme 
would have on government itſelf; how difficult it 
mult. be to rule, where every one has the ſame 
ſtrength and kill; how diſagreeable to obey, when 
all have equal abilities, and theretore (as they might 
reaſonably imagine) an equal right to be their own 
directors. In ſhort, how much more wiſe and be- 

| neficial 

Si omnes ingenio pares eſſent, omneſque in eoſdem affectus 

proclives, aut ĩiſdem virtutibus ornati ; non eſſet qui alius imperiis 
parere vellet, aut ei quidpiam concedere, aut qui varictati mini- 
ſteriorum et artium omnium generum aptus eſſet. Cum omnes 
omnia curare nequeant, ſingulos in Societate ſuo munere, in gra- 
tiam aliorum, fungi oportet ; nec viliſſima munera minus ſunt ne- 
ceflaria interdum quam ſublimiora. Itaque eſſe oportuit omnibus 
ſuum ingenium, ut quiſque quod ſuum eſt ad Societatis felicita- 


tem conferret, et quod czteris deeſt ſua induſtria ſuppleret. Cleric. 
Sil. Philel. ad Eſchin. Socr. p. 170, 171. 


= 
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neficial is the preſent conſtitution of things! where all 
is left in a great meaſure to mankind themſelves, who 
have both the farming and diſpoſing of each other; nay, 
where men are at liberty to frame their own natures, 
and diſpoſitions: where they have no inconvenient 
or pernicious principle to lay to nature's charge*; no 
properly innate notions, or implanted inlinctiſ; no 
really original appetite or affefion, to ſway or byaſs 
them; except that univerſal ſenſe, and uniform de- 
fire of happineſs, which was abſolutely neceſſary to 
their preſervation (a) _ Rhea ire 


See Ibbot's Boyke's Lect. 24 ſett, Serm.'5.p. 143, Cc. or King's 
Origin of Evil, Note 38, p. 189. 4th Edit. 39 
+ See Prelim. Diff to King and Rem. i. p. 75. 4th Edit. 

(a) To ſuch as are deſirous of forming more preciſe notions on 
the preſent Subject, let it be obſerved, that when the firſt foun- 
dation of a diverlity of ſenſe and intellect is once laid in a greater 
or leſs ſuſceptibility of pleaſure or pain, by a perception of idea. 
more acute or dull, more quick or flow, and a proportioned re- 
flection on them, — from hence the whole tribe of affectiont, &c. 
and the ſeveral degrees in each, are very apparently dedueible: 
ſuppoſing only this, I ſay, which ſeems to he in the original fta- 
mina of the body, and is ſo far not to be accounted for, at leaſt by 
me; which therefore, and which only I ſhould term innate or ſtrict 
ly natural; fince every thing beſides, that is comprehended under 
the name of natural appetite, & e. is ſo far from being ſuch, that 
it is evidently poſterior in the order of nature, and entirely 
grounded on the ideas which themſelves ariſe from hence, and 
whoſe innateneſ in all ſenſes of that word is now generally given 
up:—ſuppoſing then this one foundation laid by nature, a diſſe- 
rence herein will be enough to conſtitute the Being more or leſs 
ſenſible, or rational in general; and tend to make it more or leſs 
paſſionate or mild, eager or indolent, &c, with regard to whatſo- 
ever it applies itſelf: But, can this ever actually determine it to 
any one peculiar ſett of objects, or have any tendency towards 
giving what we mean by a particular genius, taſte, or temper? 
That, and the principal conſtitution of the human mind, or its 

redominant qualities, ſeem to ariſe afterwards from the particu- 
lar afeciations which we form ourſelves, or learn of others, as 
ae theſe grow gradually, and even mechanically from the circum- 


ſtances we are in, or from thoſe objects that more immediately 
5 2 ſurround 


E: I 


- 
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By theſe means we have at firſt only ſuch thoughts 
and inclinations inſtilled into our minds as are agree. 
able to, and for the moſt part do in fact ariſe from 
our particular place and circumſtances in the world; 
and afterwards find room enough to refine and en. 
large our faculties; to qualify ourſelves; for, as well as, 


ſurround and ftrike vs; provided that a ſuitable attention and re- 
gard be paid to each as it preſents itſelf. : 
For that amidſt all this mechanic apparatus we have ſuch a di- 
ſlinct faculty of attending, and determining the ſubordinate 
powers in conſequence thereof, as is ſtated at large by ABp. 
King, I muſt beg leave to ſuppoſe, till all the various appearances, 
which ſeem fo much to require it {of which in the followin 
Note] are ſolved on other priuciples; and then indeed this, wi 
be of courſe excluded. I may add here, that neither are thoſe 
affeciations themſelves, from whence ſome very ingenious perſons 
would deduce a total mechaniſm, altogether necgſary nor we ſo 
far paſſive under them, as to be left without a power of curbing 
and correcting, breaking and eradicating ; as well as of contraQt- 
ing them at firſt, and afterwards confirming them: to aſſert this 
would be advancing a new doctrine of babits contrary to the gene- 
ral ſenſe and language of mankind. = " 
Well then, allowing ſuch a degree of liberty, or active power 
to be joined with the other paſſive ingredients in our compoſition, 
as ſuch, it muſt in ſome meaſure act independently-on each of 
them, and be capable of forming new aſeciations from its own 
proper acts, which will extend to all the reſt, and influence them: 
and yet as it will-alſo have ſome ſuch connection with them all, 


See Hartley s Obſervations on Man, part 1. A book well 
worth the pains required to underſtand it, and which I muſt recom- 
mend; as exhibiting a very curious hiſtory of the human frame, aud 
well founded in the main; tho? the ingenious author carries ſome 
points, particularly that of mechaniſm, farther perhaps, than either 
experience ſeems to juſtiſy, or we are at preſent willing to allow. 
Perhaps it exceeds the power of man's underſtanding to de- 
cide where mechaniſm ends, and where the liberty of indifference 
the only notion of liberty that comes up to the purpoſe) may be 
oſed to commence. - However, it ſeetas clear that ſome ſhare 
each is to be admitted into our compoſition, as well towards 
ſolving ſeveral phænomena, as giving due ſatisfaRion in the great 
articles of religion and morals; and that after all the attempts of 
the molt able writers on this ſubjeQ, neither principle can be 
wholly excluded. ; 
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byaright application of them, thus far, merit, ſome ſu» 
| perior ſtation, whenever that ſhall become yoid, How 


as to be itſelf in ſome reſpe& or other influenced by them reci- 
procally ; or (which comes to the ſame thing) the mind will he ſo 
affected in, and through them as to influence it; which we all 
daily feel: [elſe how come theſe parts of our conſtitution to be 
conſtantly applied to with ſucceſs for the determination of it? 
Why is pain preſent or in proſpect uſed to move a man, or argu- 
ments and motives urged, if they are really matters of jadiffe- - 
rence to his cholce, and have no natural effe& upon it? As this 
grows and gathers ſtrength, like all our other faculties; and is 
equally capable of being impaired, and rectified again* :—As 
it is limited and fubje& to its Jaws, not perhaps wholly different, 
though of a kind diftin& from thoſe of the other appetites: {how- 
ever, ſuch as make it no leſs governable % and cannot go againt 
theſe appetites without manifeſt pain and miſery to the perſon : 
As it may be inclined, both by them and its own courſe of ope- 
ration, and will become daily mote and more conformed to them, 
by a duely ar exerciſe; which we Rkewiſe experience; its 
rations will become as much the objects of forcknowledge ; 
nor will it be much leſs eaſy to account for either the formation, 
or increaſe of any particular turn of mind, in any given fituation, 
than if all were performed in us neceſſarily, and at once. 
This plan of human nature, which derives every thing from a 
few clear principles, and yet makes room for that endleſs variety 
conſpicuous in it, might, I am ſenſible, be ſet in a good light, 
and ſhewn to be free Ho ſome of the greateſt "difficulties that 
muſt clog all others, In this view, a juſt, uniformity is, by the 
Deity, ſo far as his immediate acts reach, in all cafes, and might 
be by us, generally, preſerved among all its conſtituent parts; 
our talents ll to our capacity of ung them; our ſphere en- 
larged, as that increaſes; and Laa Crore our improve- 
ments; in ſhort, each diſpenſation. put upon à reaſonable foot; 
and all diſcoveries made in due proportion to our qualifications 
for judging of them, and our diſpoſitions to apply them. Where- 
as the contrary ſcheme, of bringing every thing to an original, 
equal. and immediate intuition; or of fixing every man to cer- 
tain impulſes, or inſtincts, independent on his ſtatron and eudea- 
-vours, and intirely unimprovable by them;—this muſt be quite 
arbitrary, and in a great meafure uſeleſs; and attended with all 
the inconſiſtences and inconveniences already mentioned. 1 
Such would be the conſequences of that pretended wniver/al 
eguability, in natural religion; nor is the levelling ſcheme, ſo 
much contended for in —— leſs abſurd us will appeat below. 
* King. Note X. p. 360. '4th Ed. 
7 Ibid. c. v. g 5. ang p. 377, Re,” with notes 69, p. 366, 


* 
by * 29«„%0 


and 70, p. 378. 


Ib. note N. p. 241, &c- 
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regular and beautiful a ſubordination muſt this ſoon 
produce! How fitly might the whole body, thus knit 
together and cempacted by that which every joint ſup- 
plieth, increaſe with the increaſe of God, would man 
but enter into the ſame plan of exciting induſtry, 
and do what lies in his power to promote it, viz. en- 


tail benefits and ſucceſſes on a proficiency in theſe en- 
deavours, — ſuit every one's ſtation to his reſpective 


merit and abilities; i. e. deal with each perſon ac- 
cording to what he is, and obſerve thoſe rules which 
the great God of nature has eſtabliſhed ! 5 
What emulation muſt this raiſe, joined with the 
utmoſt care and caution, when each perſon finds it 


in his power ſo much to improve and advance, as well 


as to impair and degrade his nature ; and thercby alſo 
change his fate“ what eagerneſs to excel ſame! 
what apprehenſion of falling below others! what en- 
couragement for all, to make the beſt uſe of their ſe- 


veral faculties and opportunities! This amicable con- 
teſt, muſt certainly make more for the good of the 
whole, than if all had been merely paſſive, and ab- 
ſolutely fixed in any aſſignable degree of knowledge 
and perfection; or limited unalterably to any one con- 
dition. (5) Upon this plan alone could there be 


i e | place 

(5): See King. Or. E. Note 19. p. 108, &c. and Note V. p. 398, 
&c. We may add, that the ſuppoſition of any ſuch fixed, unim- 
provable {tate of natura good implies, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no leſs 


. than the ſubverſion of all virtue or moral good; which is nothing 
but the chooſing to-communicate the former. | Sce King. R. i. p. 


7 * ath ] for which communication there could be no 
place in ſuch a ſtate, nor conſequently any room for any of thoſe 


- agreeable ideas which are founded on it. 


Nor does this ſcheme any better conſult the intereſt of our in- 
| intellectual 
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place for hope or fear, reward or. puniſhment, the 
only proper means of governing free, rational agents; 
and of conducting them to their ſupreme and trueſt 
happineſs, which ſeems to conſiſt in agency; and 
which can only this way be excited *. This there- 
fore is the method moſt agreeable to wiſdom and 
goodneſs, and in conſequence molt worthy of God f 
Having thus far conſidered the partial diſtribution 

ol the gifts of nature, and conſequent diverſity of na- 
tural religion, and offered ſome hints towards explain- 
ing the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity thereof; I 
to ſhew the ſame concerning revelation. 


If a revelation were to be made at all, (and I muſt | 
here take it- for granted that ſuch a thing is neither 
impoſlible nor unreaſonable in itſelf;j)-it muſt be con- 
veyed in the method we are told it was, namely, at 
firſt communicated to ſome few ſelect perſons, and 


by them divulged, and gradually propagated. to the 
reſt of the world (6); or e every 5 


man 


telleQual a: which, while it * to be exalting 

them, is at the bottom taking away all their uſe and exerciſe: 

while it pretends to conſtitute an equality among rational agents, 
s really deſtructive of both rationality, and agency. 


©: Te Hut p . 216, 298, 311, 324, 3 3585 348, &c. with the 
following Note 85 and Fofter's wildom of God in the various 
ranks 2 — fubordinations of human Life. Serm. viii. Vol. 2. 
I Zee this deſcribed more at large in Bp. Butler's Analogy, 
p. 93, &c. 2d. Edit. 
+ See Zenkin. Vol. i. c. 1. or Mrs. Newcome's Enquiry into the 
792 of the Chriſt. Rel. 5 8. 

1 (on Miracles, p. 68, &c.) objects to this kirſt method. 
that hereby it would be in the a few men to deprive 
the reſt of Al the benefits of this chte | 

But is not that really the caſe in all the other benefits of aature, 
and the AY gifts of providence? Are vot moſt of the bleſ- 


ſinge 


man muſt have it by immediate infpiration ; and be 
at all times, and in all cafes, influenced and directed 
to it internally; or thirdly, it muſt be publiſhed as 


16 


8 % 48 454+ 43) s  V#44.4 44 If44ii; by 29 gain 
Gags of life communicated to us by the medition,aps Joftry- 
mentality of other men, who may be juſt and faithful in commu- 
nicating them, or otherwiſe ? and is it not oft in the power of a 
lingle-perſon to deprive multitudes; either of life itſelf, or any 
of its comforts ; of liberty, peace, plenty, arts, improvements, 
Sed and is not all this unavoidable while men are allow- 
ed the free uſe of their natural powers, which Chubb himſelf 
contends for? Men, he ſays, are not ts be over- ruled in either the 
publication or reception of religion; and if ſo he has yet to ex- 
Plain how that is to be given fo as not to leave it in the poauer and 
fleafure of a' few, ſooner or later, to reſtrain and ſuppreſs, to dif- 
guiſe and corrupt it; and conſequeutly % prevent thouſangs and 
million of others from ſharing in the ben-fits thereof, ib. p. 65. 
On a little farther conſideration ſuch writers may probably: find, 
that on the plan of Human liberty, it. muſt be impoſlible for any 
thing relating eĩther to the minds, or out ward circumſlances of man- 
Kind, to remain in a ſtate of perfect uniformity; and then they may 
be ſenſible too that the ſame cauſes, which among other things 
that concern mankind, make their de daskerdabi 1 
nur in this partial and unequal way, will bold ay. ftrongly for ite 
being originally given in the ſame way, r. 1 
Czub ſecond objection, That if men could be ſuppoſed: to 
be honeſt and faithful in the publication of a ſyſtem of N 
Religion, then there would be no occaſion for ſuch ſyſtem, 35. 
ſeems to be worſe founded than the other; ſince this revelation, not- 
withitanding all the ĩmperfections that attend its communication, 
may ſtill be the means of i waa ueh ſuperior benefits Zo that 
who do come to WT wo of it, of making ſuch diſcoyerigs 
in the nature both of God and Man, . motives for 
men's attaining to ſuch a degree of virtue, and true rational hap - 
pineſa, as all * honeſty, without ſuch helps, could never raiſe 

in the generality of them. {i a 1 
And whether the /ole 2 revglation be to bring men to a 
higher piteh of ha pineſs than they could otherwile attain, or 
net: (ib. p. 49. J this author never can prove but that it may 
-one of its great ends; and this end be in fact obtained, to as bi 

a degree as is conſiſtent with his own ſcheme of erfeR liberty : 
ſo that, in the laſt place, allowipg God to 74 all the — 3 
-quences, and events attending an eſtabſi (ib. p. 62.) - 
yet that the ſame eſlabliſhment, ſo circumſtanced. may, notwith- 

ſtanding any thing this author has made out. to the contrary, 
come him. And indeed Chubb ſeems at length to be ſenſi- 
ble of that famous 0bjedion againft the divinity of a revelation from 

i tt 
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gain and again, and freſh miracles” worked for 
the conviction of each © unbeliever in every 
age. 

In the fecond of theſe methods the inconvenieners 
are very obyious: for Firſt, This influence, of what 
kind ſoever it is, mult either be abſolutely" effica-" 
ciaus, and irrefiſtible, i. e. ſo ſtrong as to ſubvert 
the natural powers of man, and take away his 
freedom of thinking and aQingz and conſequently 
deſtroy all virtue, praiſe, reward; i. e. all that is 
good and valuable in religion: —or elſe it would 
not be ſufficient to anſwer the ſeveral ends 
propoſed ; nor could it certainly and effeftually 
ſecure the laſting intereſt and alvation of man- 
kind. 

As an iumination, j© muſt either be-diſtinguithable 
from the preſent effects of reaſon, and the ordinary 
operations of the divine ſpirit, or not; if the former, 
this muſt be by ſtriking us more forcibly, and work« 
ing a more aſſured, infallible conviction in our minds; 
but ſo much as is added to that, above what may ariſe 
from the preſent conſtitution of things, juſt ſo much 
muſt be taken from the preſent choice, and merit of 
nt man * ſatisfac · 
tion 


. :y being fo very much weakened; that he ie grown | 
weary of an ling cog rid of it as handſomely ag he can, 
by pretending er ge yo that fide 74 
e and will take it nalindſy to 


ſuch a thing ſo much as infruated of him. The Ather — 
well, p. 219. note. 5 
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tion which we feel, and gught to fecl, in giving our 
aſſent to truth (d.) Such evidence muſt cither ſu- 


perſede 


() See ABp. Aing. Or. N. 19. p. 108, &c, 4th Ed. com- 
red with N. 59. p- 310. A it appears, that though in 
E caſes and re ſpects the aſſent be unavoidable, and we merely 
paſſive in the attainment of many uſeful parts of knowledge; 
which muſt be attended with ſatisfactiou in degree proportioned 
to the apprehenſion of that uſefulneſs, and of a kind perha 
very complex, as, ariſing from a varicty. of cauſes accidentally 
alfociated vet neither is tbe kind, nor the degree of this delight 
ſo intenſe, and exquiſite, ' as that which uſually accompanies 
thole points which. we work out ourſelves ; which we properly 
make our own,” by a free, fair invelligation. Theſe truths, 
though-of no more importance in themſelves, or in their conſe - 
quences, than any others that are either forcibly obtruded on us, 
or fortuitoufly thrown into our way; yet ate attended with a 
ſort of ſelf-approbation, ＋ complacency, which both accom- 
pantes the fir diſcovery, the tranſporting ion ; and will con- 
tinyenafter it, and bear reflection; and which makes them infi- 
nitely exceed all others in our eſtimation. The ſame thing, as it 
is come at in the one or other of theſe ways, is evidently not the 
ſame to ur: which” I can aſeribe to nothing more than a conſci- 
ouſneſa that in the former caſe we have contributed ſomewhat to 
the acquiſition of it, and to our own improvement by that ac- 
dee or an idea of merit, conſtantly affociated with this 
ind of acquiſitions; and which is perhaps the very ſtrongeſt, 
and the moſt agreeable of all our g ανẽöu un. 
From whence alſo we may collect how neceſſary. it is to the 
happineſs-of man, that he ſhould appear to himſelf to be free, in 
the exerciſe of the faculties of his mind, as well as the powers of 
72 body; to be in ſome degree ative in the attainment of his 
knowledge, ac well as any other attainments ; and how far this 
will go towards proving him to be teally fo, I. leave to be con- 
ſidered. If he has any proper liberty, there will be a good rea- 
ſon for annexing this double Ar to the exerciſe of it, both 
to excite him to action in caſes of difficulty, and afterwards to 
_ juſtify him for engaging in ſuch; and enable him to go through 
all the toil; and hazard that attends them. If he bas none, 
won't it be a little hard to point out, either the riſe or reafona- 
-ableneſs of this ſo conſtant, and ſo general a deluſion ; and to 
account for ſuch ideas as thoſe of eſteem, merit, reward, &c. 
which are entircly founded in it ? | | 


Whether 


- 5 
* 


„ 
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perſede all action and enquiry of our own,” and 
overbear the judgment beyond poſſibility of doubt, 
( hich yet, from the manner of our acquiring and 
aflociating ideas, and forming judgments, is ĩmpoſſi - 
ble to be - conceived; without reverſing the whole 
frame ot the human mind; neither would that ap- 
pear to he at all deſirable, as is ſhewn above) it muſt, 
I ay, cither be inconſiſtont with the exerciſe of our 
other moſt valuable faculties, or it would come to 


the ſame thing with the preſent uſe of them; and 


prove alike capable of being equally neglected or 
oppaſed, corrapted or daſtroyed: it would produce 
no higher cvidence than in ſume caſes the common 
principles of reaſon hay gz nor could it, lay any 
ſtronger obligation om us to obey its dictates - 

The ſame will be the caſe with it conſidered as 
an imupulſe, or impreſſion on the mind, inciting it to 
follow each determination of the judgment, and 
phyſitally connecting thought with action; ſinee this 
connection, if much altered from that which is ob- 
ſervable in che preſent ſtate, or increaſed to any con- 
ſiderable degree above chat harmony which now ſub- 


fiſts among bur natural powers, would be attended 


tu e . a Hig 


Parther : 
Whether the Cf By with a po ab into the dertitſul 


ding 9 of Jiberty, be attended with lefs difficulties, than thoſe 


ich this hypotheſis i is calculated to remove, muſt be ſubmitted 
to the thoughtful reader. Ste Hume on Liberty and Necefity, 
Bfay on Mor, and Nat. Rel. Part I.” 


ee Hutche/5n on the Paſſions, p. 179. 200, Ke. or Ke. 


0. of E. N. 26, Ke. 
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. Farther; as all this muſt be tranſacted in a man's 
own breaſt, and while it is limited as above, or he 
retains the leaſt degree of liberty, is capable of being 
ſifled-there ; every one might, and moſt probably 
would, foon diſregard it, as much as he does now the 
many good thoughts, motions, and ſuggeſtions, 
which ariſe daily in his mind. Nor is there leſs like- 
likood-of its being perverted to the very worſt pur- 
poſes,” as intereſt, vice, or vanity might dirc&: — of 
its ſoon filling the world with rank enthwfaſm, or 
the molt wicked and abſurd impotures ; and when 
it is thus perverted, there ſeems to be no room for 
any remedy upon this ſcheme ; no means are left to 
detect the fraud, or folly of any religious pre- 
tences whatſoever ; no method for mankind to reſcue 
themſelves from perpetual error and deluſion (e). 
(e) The author of ' Chriſtianity not ſounded on Argi 
Dull] ſecms to adopt this ſecond method. of communi- 
cating à religion to mankind, and carries it ſo far as to ſuper- 


ſede all other means, divine or human, that have ever been made 
uſe of to ſupport it in the world. He contends for a conflant 
and particular revelation imparted ſeparately and ſupernaturally ts 
every individual, p. 112. This he terms 2 and infuſed 
evidence, p- 58. feeling and internal ſenſe, ib. and s nature but 
little diffeting from that of intuition, p. 59. In ſhort, it is 
will diſpatch the whole buſineſs of religion at, once, without 
either tine or teaching, (p. 17+) reading or reafoning, the uſe of 
eur enderſtanding, or the evidence of our ſenſes. * 
Ti hard to gueſs 2 what plan this author would defend 
' himſelf if he were preſſed; but for the preſent he admits. ane 
eneral external — $04 io have been made pnd. recorded 
though both, upon his pringigles, muſt have been vaveceſſary] 
and yet labours to diſſuade us from examining-the contents of it, 


$- 46-44 % . as 4 © Sw 


and malt inconſiſtently attempts to ſhew, as well from reaſon as 
this very revelation, that we ought not to emplay our reaſon at all, 
either in the proof, or the interpretation of it; or in any thin 

elſe relating to the ſubjeR, p. 7, Re. A ſelf᷑· deſtructive _—_ 
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Nor, in the third place would leſs inconveniences 
attend the frequent republication of religion, and 
working new miracles for the conviction: of each par- 
nene that might with for it, or be ſuppoſed 

to 


which were it really, as he pretends to prove, the 
Chrift and his. Apoſtles, and in the nature of the thing ing, or from 
the practice of mankind ever ſo neceſſary, yet could not polſibl 
be kept clear of the conſequences abovementioned ; —of whicl 
more hereafter. _ 

But that this is far from being the caſe, may eaſily | be ſhews. 
That Chrift aud his Apoſtles both encourage and enjoin the ex- 
£54; of reaſon in religious matters is plain enou from theſe 

w texts, Matth. xiii. 19, 23. Mark A. 17, 18. Lale i. 4. 
xĩi. 27. e. 39. Ad, xvii. 1 17. Ram. x. 17. Ki. ty 1 Cor. 
x. 15. * . 2 Cor. xiii, 5. 1 im. iv. 13, 144 16. 2 Tin ith. 
15. 1 ol fo; 1. 1 Pet. iii. 15 Tp. 31-1 19 pink addy Fi 
Convittion to precede the Evidence? [p- 37. to which 22 | 
v. 21. where St. Paul, treating real ut #7 2 
exhorts his +" to by waa 2 things * 
our author, x./2, where t 3 SY 
3s wits en. Hug 3 n to knowledge ; 5 this writer 
3s n us, that ſuch zeal will ſcarce ever deſerve the name ; 
P. 

7 owerer, to ve this extraordinary ſcheme of his a ſeriptural 
air, he lays hold on ſome paſſages uf ſcripture-hiſtory Abet: which in 
their proper place] and draws in ſeveral detacht parts af texts about 
the Spirit of God, or ſuch as ſound that way z which he 2 
his poiot indiſcriminately, whether they concern thoſe ordinary af 
fiſtances and imperceptible operations that may be expected from 
the Holy Ghoſt in every age, or are confined to his esd. 
miraculous gifts, that were, we think, peculiar to the firſt pub 
cation of the goſpel, and produced thoſe wonderful effects which 
his writer alludes to; and which he, with ſome modern ſectaries, 
ſeems Hill to claim, upon that ever weak foundation of 52 
22 that he has the ſame, without N to bring any 

r in juſtification. of ſuch his belicf. Though even 
bere he ought to ve reminded, that moſt of theſe OE 

tural gifts ſo far from exerting themſelves 9 on 
ay natural attainments, that they moſt commonly ated in eon - 
junction with, and were * * to 7 and 
2 themſelves improved by og oy or 
ö ired and quite extin — N 
a; im. +6.) dat all of them were dieß e b i OT Sas 


of 
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to want it; fince theſe repeated publications, when 
grown common, would in all probability be as little 
minded as the conſtant preachivg of it is at preſent. 
Such a continual ſeries of miracles would in time be 
* | no 


of thoſe who poſſeſſed them; and to be carefully and prudently 
applied to the particular exigencies of the church, and the moſt 
cful purpoſes of edifying ; fo as to con{titnte the whole a re- 
enable ſervice. © God, when he makes the prophet, does not 
* unmake the man. He leaves all his faculties in their natural 
'© ſtate, to enable him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they 
"© be of divine original or no. When he illuminates the mind with 
© ſupernatural light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. 
If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any propoition, 
© he either evidences that truth by the uſual methods of natural 
reaſon; or elſe makes it known to be a truth which he would 
© have us affent to, by his authority, and convinces us that it is 
from him, by ſome marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. 
© Reaſov muſt be our laſt judge and guide in every thing.“ Locle 
on Enthufitſm ; A chapter which I would recommend to this ex- 
traordinary writer; and when he ſhews us any of the ſame infal- 
lible martt of Inſpiration, that were formerly exhibited 5 when 


de communicates ſome of that infuſed evidence which he can make 


appear not to have been derived from other ſources, we may be 
obliged implicitly to follow his directions; but till then, are, I 
apprehend, at liberty to ſuppoſe that he himſelf is only /-{lowing 
bis own ſpirit, and has ſcen nothing; and that all "theſe feelings, 
(if he be ig earneſt in pretending to them] are no more than 
the effects of his own warm imagination. For that the ordinary 
operations of the Spirit do not ſuggeſt any thing of this kind 
that they are never diſtinguiſhable from the naturaf workinge of 
our own minds, much leſs in any reſpect ſubverſive of tbem; 
that they ate perfectly confiſtent with the moſt free uſe of ull our 
rational powers, which are the gift of the ſame author, and given 


to be ſo uſed by us ;—and that theſe generally attend upon their 


regular exerciſe, and were deſigned rather to preſerve, aſſiſt, im- 
prove, than to obſtruct and ſuperſede it ; is, I think,” now pr 
well a reed on. See King's Or. 7E. N. 71. p. 376, | 
4th Edit. > | f Ts e 


Nor can this author ſhe w that reaſon, thus aſſiſted, will be inſuf- 


ficient for the purpoſes of true religion ; or make out from the 
nature of theſe two, that they ought to have no communication 
nenen 


= 
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no miracles at all; they muſt loſe their force; toge» 
ther with their ſurpriſingneſs and novelty; nor 
could they leave any more lively, or more laſting im- 
preſſions on us, than ſuch as may be kept up by · thoſe 
. ſtanding 


_ His firſt allegation, that men by the exerciſe of their reaſon 
neither do, nor can be required to think all alile, will not come 
up to his point, as it is neither true, nor neceſſary. is falſe 
in many mattets both of fact and reaſon, on which all men, that 
think at all, think in one way; and he has yet to ſhew why the 
eſſentials of the Chriſtian inſtitution may not be included amon 
ſuch; I mean as they lie in the Bible, and fo far as our aſſent 14 
there explicitly required to them, on pain of forfeiting.the-privis 
vileges of that inſtitution. - Theſe eſſentials he will ſind to be 
very few and plain. But though he allows the whole of Chriſti- 
anity to be true and reaſonable, yet he ſeems all along to beg the 
queſtion, by ſuppoling that it is of ſuch nature as ia incapable 
of being made appear ſo to each perſon ; ſo far as he i 
to know, either the ſubſtance of it, or its grounds. Hence al 
the formidable objeRions againſt reaſou's judging of the goſpel- 
truths ; which yet hold. equally in many other truths of, conſe- 
2 in common life, rh $a, the common people, notwith- 
ading, go on very well by the uſe of their natural faculties, be 
Gay ever ſo weak, or ever ſo ſtrongly beſet with. doubts, and 
5 rs | . 9251 2 13 7 or Ulz 
His other arguments agaiaſt admitting reaſoa in religious mat- 
ters, from ſame 2 — tne and the — practice 


of the world, are no better founded. That childten are intro: 


duced into the Chriſtian church by Baptifn (which. our author 
ſeems to argue for, and goes perhaps a little farther than he will 
be able to prove, when e 1 to be the brdinance of Gad 
bimfelf) and that they have early, prepoſſeſſious in favour of 
Chriſtianity, (whereof he ſhews the great uſe and neceſſity, and 
wherein we moſt heartily-join-with him 3) does this render their 
1cligion the leſs reaſonable to them, when they are capable of 
e about it? Or are they friftly under any other oblię 
tion, when they come to age, of taking it upon themſelves, t 
what ariſes from their conviction of the reaſonableneſs and wiſ- 
dom of ſo doing, on their then being ſatisſied of its truth and 


divine authority; and what they otherwiſc - would have; been 
under, when thus much ever ſhould come to their knowledge? 


-Surely, their being made to underſtand the Chriftian re ig ĩon in 
the firſt place, by no means hinders their ging: it a fair exaini- 
nation — ſo ſoon and 7 far as they become qualitied 


4 for 


E 


_ which common ſeuſe is ever wing to allow for, without the leaſt 


word, (were that in truth fo 
+ Feats) would theſe wholly deſtroy i — infloence in the point before 
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ſtanding records, and rifible memorials, which afford 
perpetual evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity. | 
Not to mention that both of the foregoing ſchemes 


would in ſome meaſure put it out of the power even 


of 


for fuck exankination. Nay, if they vnderſtand it th bly, 
in Toke find that it requires examination from all its profeſſors 
in or other z as appears ſufficiently from thoſe few 
texts cited. It does indeed infiſt on a right belief, and a 
conformable practice, in all perſons to whom it has been fairly 
; And where's the wonder | Does any lawgiver 

P obligation of his us, hich 
ariſe from the ity of the ſubject ; and 


dimitiution of their uſe and obli Bos? Or would it be gay dero- 
from their excellence authority — Gor wut 
is underſtand theſe laws, that all wen did tot rea- 


them? 
rene 5 
8 — Tran 8 2 
all employed on all ; p- 11. any more 4 68 
2 us doh an hy ah Gar defy "tas ht to oft 
this of him, proves that we have uo occaſion to your to 
work out our own ſalvation. We do not pretend that reaſon is 
itſelf — 5 either to diſcover all that may be of any benefit in 
engage us to obſerꝰe and 2 op to what it ig real! 
Ae and therefore there is ill rovra enough for 
— the. grace of God, ss well to ſtrengthen aud 
this very faculty, as to bring others into due ſubje& ion to it; 
«lead vs into the truth j—to make us love and ſeek it 0 
| ways roar redo error 
r Ws RTP ignorance, and a criminal 


key my laftly, would the diffeattics and zragements which 
human reaſon is too frequen laid gran the practice of the 
ſent as this anthor 


usz or any thing more than that its province is too much 
invaded by all thoſe, be they pormits, talcrr, or magiHiates, who 
either wilfully or unwarily impoſe theſe diſſicukies ; and who 
alone are anſwerable for giving any handle to ſuch a plea as this 


author has grounded on them. "if the two former codftantly 


betray its- cauſe, by narrowing the-minds of youth, and Hurting 
up- the avenues of knowledge; . 
E 7 
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of God himſelf to bring about a reformation in re. 
gion, mn 0 ny 


de 


e ane Shake free uſe of few 
ſon on every ſubject kin their ſphere, and worthy of their 


enquiry z or if the laſt intrench upon its rights by . 


their authority in the affair of divine worſhip, PIs 
keeping up the eſtabhſhed form, where it is fit to be 

and toterating others j—It this were indeed the cafe d, 7, 
truſt it is not; this author, I conceive, ſhould have ſhewn thefe 
proceedings to be warrantible in thernſelves, ere he weiit-on in 

earneſt to draw from them ſuch a cunſequence, — 

ect is abſolutely out of reaſon's f uriſdiction. co nee, 
ee only e 
Celfus's calumny againſt the Chrifian cauſe, My h.] 4. 
mierten; and recommend the no leſs abſurd, m | 
that ignoyance is the mather | drootion: it renders all that 
ture, Which was ven by in n, a dead, uſeleſs letder; avil 
repreſents that other cnt of the Lord, human reaſon, as a falſe 
light and dangerous; and fuch as, by this writer's wn, is Inft- 
nuated to be a curſe. us, rather than a bleſſing. This 
notion indeed he has kept to all along. —— / 
he knows beſt 3 — faitabby i 
is piece of advice to his young academic, that 
ff with being as rational a Chriſtian. as Hie: 


A. the incopſiſtences which this writer labours tg fx 1 
ve with actompliſhed its 
E appeal to Dr. Aber, . 2. abſolutel — 
bxceptionsz. dea iv Pere, gives vs the reve far 

and the virtue of it. 2 2. 8. xxi... 
ſpirit breathes through aN his ſermons, and 
anfwered the rnd of its great nod good founder,, DES 
obviated this author's whole e Of * : 
—— — to be in 4 
I 
Tue — which bas bern mewn — 
above mentioned, is, after all hr EE 
repeated in a letter to Whiffon, 1750, and, as it . — 
by the ſame author; but in fo wild and ideoberent A way, that 
can. make nothing of we ap ne oor till ke. halt be © 
nuous as to declare whether the foot of I, 
Deiſm. or Manicheiſm, it — 1 bur fol labour to attempt 
any further confutation of it. 
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be in both of them) ſince thereby the ſtrongeſt and 
fitteſt of all means to procure attention, awe, and 
reverence, which we now call ſurpernatural interpo- 
fition, would become cheap, and ineffectual to that 
end; as was hinted above. | 

* - Beſides, what unity or uniformity of pblle wor- 
thip; what decency and order, could be preſerved in 
ſuch a ſtate of things? If men did ever g ſemble them- 
ſelves together, (the reaſonableneſs and the neceſſity 
| whereof will be apparent, ſo long as they are capable 
of having either their memories refreſhed, or their 
affeQions raiſed by ſenſible objects; — fo long as they 
have either memory or ſenſes left) in ſuch aſſemblies 
.every one of them cou have . a | pſalm, a. doftrine, a 
4 tongus, à revelation, an interpretation; and what 
could this produce but univerſal tumults, and con- 
fulion? This, ſurely is not ſo reaſonable a ſervice, nor 
fo fit for edification, as the preſent ; ; not ſo proper a 
method to convey and preſerve a ſyſtem. of Divine 
itraths'in the world, as à regular ſettled inſtruction 
and hiſlorie faith, grounded on a ſtanding, written * 
Yevelation;” which holds theſe forth, together with 
»ahcir proofs,, to every one; and offers them to che 
Wiew and exajnjriation of. all ages. 3 

boy When ſome af theſe things are attended to, we 


a entre panvinged, . "ous 4 * or as 
_ e da o * | _ great 
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- Tillotſon, Vol. 2. Fol. Serm. 73. — 549. 1 Clerc. Herm. 3 
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great objections would lie againſt any other aſſign- 
able method of von Aa 1 to man- 
3 at 77 10" Pn 
— If then ner all men . in made ee 
wiſe and perfect, — nor religion be at once equally 
communicated to them all ;—if the preſent laus 
of our nature ſo far as we are able to judge, are 
the beſt that could be ;—and as ſuch, ought to 
remain inviolate; and we be left to the common 
methods of informing ourſelves, in all natural as 
well as ſupernatural truths: — it will follow, in the 
laſt place, that Chriſtianity could not have been 
propagated otherwiſe than in fact it was and is, 
283 in a 8 e-. partial — 
ner. 1 Dt bs evnh 
Let it be proline at firſt'ever fs far and a 
yet the reception and continuance of it muſt in a 
great meaſure, we ſee, depend upon the diſpoſitions 
of mankind both natural and moral. Some pre- 
vious, as well as concomitant qualifications are re- 
quiſite to the due exerciſe, and inflience of it, as 
well in private men, as public "ſtates and cmmü- 
nities: ſo that, among a people ſunk in ignorarite 
and barbarity, in places where there is no kind 
of government or good order eltabliſhed5 Trio 
regular forms of education inſtituted; © where 
there is an univerſal want of diſcipline,” and a 


diſſoluteneſs of manners; there Chriftinniny” a 
obe. PY 931% ARR DAG 114 Bus ef ares? bac 
Re | Mb 
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-. Mirecles were indeed neceſſary. to gain atten- 
tion, and give authority to it at firſt; but the per- 
petuity of them would (as we have ſeen) weaken 
that very attention, and deſtroy their own autho- 
rity. When therefore a religion has once been ſuf - 
ficiently promulged by the deity, it muſt thence- 
Forth be committed to human means; left to the 
conduct of that nation or ſociety in which it is 


planted, and by their care be handed down to 


poſterity: it muſt be preſerved and propagated in 


2 natural way, and by the ordinary courſe of pro- 
vidence; or there is no avoiding the ill conſe- 
quenees above-mentioned ; namely, perpetual en- 
chuſiaſm or impoſture. As a ſyſtem of divine doc- 


trines and ſtated rules of life, it muſt be ſubje& to 


the common methods of inſtruction; and taught as 
all other ſcience is. Youth of all kinds are to be 
principled, - and grounded in it; and ſome in- 
frudtcd in thoſe other parts of learning, which may 


ft chem. for a due enquiry, into its original evi- 


dence; for underſtanding the true nature, ends, 
and uſes of it; and conveying the fame know- 
ledge down to future ages. Some particular or- 
ders of men likewiſe muſt be commiſſioned to 
explain and inculcate it; to defend its doctrines, 


e 
Precepts. 

7 ien that ignorant, wack 
 vilized, flaviſh, and brutiſh nations, arc equally in- 


capa- 


„ 
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capable of receiving fuch an inſtitution, as they 
are of all thoſe other ſciences, arts, improvements, 
which poliſh and TR the n nne 
minen 

Wichout ſome whitable a e 
civility, men do not ſeem - qualified to reap the 
greateſt benefit of the Chriſtian inſtitution; and toge- 
mer with theſe, they generally do receive it; the 
ſame human means ſerving to improve thrir notions 
in religion, which help to enlarge their knowledge 
in all other ſubjects; and at the fame time directing, 
and in a natural n 
moſt perfect diſpenſation of it. 


ee eee, e e eee 


feſt ofthe ting of Chris appearingnthe world, was 
CE Mer 


incapable of receiving it, I mean ecopable 8 
222 ard Eg 5. Tem i any valuable 
purpale ; for which men, do oat ſeem properly qualified, notwith- 

g an natural capacity, without vid from the liberal arts 
—— PTY oY r 
are, I doubt not, capable af underſtan he main 4 
of aus faith at the friſt propoſal : but qualified, 1 
to make à right uſe, and receixe the ſalutary hn 2 — to 
let it fink jnto the heart and form the temper, for want of ſome 
farther pains being taken to implant worthy principles of eivil 
government and ial life amongſt them; —— which, all 
Mey weed; een ay reſt and moſt — yl 
ligios ſeern fuffcicut of this may 
in the Co collins n ger Ke. — II. B.I.c-3 wr 
p- 31, 312. Comp. Modern al. Hiſtory. B- 1 
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then known parts of it +; which tended very much 
to open the minds of men, and qualify them to re- 
ceive his inſtitution; as well as paved the way for a 
more general communication of it: but as there 
were many at that time nat able o bear it, ſo on the 
fame account, neither yet are ſome able; nor will 
they be, till, y reaſon of uſe they haue their ſenſes tens 
cruiſed, to diſcern both gad and cuil: till their rational 

faculties be enlarged and improved; their natural 
genius cultivated and refmed; which ſeems in ai 
good meaſure to conſtitute the fiinefs. of me with 
each of them reſpectively. F273 AG bb ai bas 
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>| Thisis more fully explained in the following diſcoutſes. Part 
II. I fha;} only beg leave here to introduc teſtimony of a 
candid and judicious” writer, who appea 0 Wafer right 
notiĩous both of the nature of the Chr ĩſtian iaſtitution and of the 
n for the propagation and ſupport of it, and who has 
fuppled us with the moſt valuable collection of ancient evidences 
of its truth. Men muſt be rational and civilized, before they 
ean be Chriſtians. Knowledge has a happy tendency to enlarge 
©the mind, and encourage generous ſentiments. Hereby we may 
hope to deliver men from — bigotry and perſccution, 
©whiel have been ſotne of the greateſſ blemiſhes in the human 
conduct. As arts and Sciences are now in @ flouriſhing con- 
dition, in a great part of the world, we may — have 
e kindly influence, and contribute to the adtanet ment of Chrif- 
© tianity, in its genuine purity and perfection.“ Lardner's Col- 
lection of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies. Vol. A. p. ult. 
That the Chineſe in particular, from hom ſome have thought 

that the ſtrongeſt argument might be drawn againſt what is here 
ſuggeſted, an ahof: learning and liberal edueation have there- 
fore been ĩnduſtriouſſy cried up, are very far from deſerving fo 
great a character, ſee Renaudet's diſſertation on their learnwg, 
Ancient gecounty of India and China, p. 200. (Terry's voyage 1 
the Eaſt: Indies, ſect. 12. and 21. Travels of ſeveral 'miſſioners, 
p. 180, Cc. Millar's hiftory of the propagation of chriſtianity, Vol. 
II. p. 266, &c. Mod. Univ. Hift. B. 17. c. 1. ſect. 4. and B. 18. 
c. 9. ſe. 11, note P. or Le Compte's menvirs, paſſim. I ſhall 


e give 
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are in like manner incapable. of, bringing forth, 


ſo neceſſary a 

Ke. and lett. 8. 6 
From their notorious ignorance of, and contempt for the reſt 
of the world, and great averſeneſs to any communication with it, 
till of very late years; we may cafily account for the flow pro- 
greſs of theirs, both in the knowledge of nature and revealed 
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And as barbarous and ſavage nations are un- 
able to hear the truth; ſo vicious and immoral. o 


che fruits thereof. If ſuch. a people did receive 
the true religion, they would ſoon drop it again 
as many nations moſt | undoubtedly, bave done 
at leaſt they would loſe the ſpirit, life, and 
power of it; and then the bare name, and out- 


[7 14201 © FL F867) v5: 1; 8 W003 VI - ward 
give one palpable inflance from the laſt meptioned author of a. 
abſurdity more than tolerated by them; and that in a branch o 
hiloſophy, for which they have been often particularly 
CT All nations have ever been aſtoniſhed at eclipſes,, be- 
cauſe they could not diſcover the cauſe of them: but one would 
wonder that the Chineſe, who, as to aſtronomy, may claim ſeni- 
ority over all the world beſides, have reaſoned as abſurdly on 
that point as the reſt. They have fancied, That in Heaven 
is a prodigious great dragon, who is a profeſſed enemy to the 
ſun and moon, and ready at all times to eat them up. For this 
reaſon, as ſoon as they perceive an eclipſe, they all make a ter- 
riole rattling with drums and braſs, kettles, till the monſter, 
frighted at the noiſe, lets go his prey. Perſons of quality, who 
have read our books, have for theſe ſeveral years been undeceiveds: 
but the old cuſtoms, (eſpecially if the fun loſeth his light) 
ſtill obſerved at Pekin, which, as is uſual, are both very ſuper- 
ſtitious, and very ridiculous. While the aſtronomers are on the 
towers to make their obſervations, the chief mandarines belong- 
ing to the Lipou fall on their knees, in a hall or court of the palace, 
looking attentively that way, and frequently bowing towards the 
ſun, to expreſs the pity they take of him; or rather to the 
dragon. to beg him not to moleſt the world, by depriving it of 
Poe Le Compte, p. 70, Ed: 1738. comp. p. 93, 


religion, notwithſtanding their having had very confiderable 
means of improving both in their hands for ſome time; nor are 
they wanting in point of genius, as may be ſeen in the ſame 
accurate writer. Comp. Barnardine's account of China, e. 9. or 
Bianchini Hiſt. Univerſ.— But this will come in more largely 
under the III. Part. | | 


ward form will not be worth enquiring after: nay, 
perhaps it might be as well, if theſe were quitted too, 
along with the other. Chrifianity cannot immedi- 
the general temper and complexion of any people; 
but on the contrary, it will thereby itſelf undergo 
econfiderable alteration; and its own influence, and 
eſſect, in a great meaſure depend thereon : With the 
pure, it will be pure, and they that are otherwiſe will 
ſoon defile it; will either corrupt it with impious fa- 
bles and abſurd traditions ; or turn it into groſs licen- 
tiouſnefs, and carnal policy: as was evidently the 
caſe under the Roman Empire, and might be ſhewn 
to be ſo, ſtill more or leſs, nme 
Pire, or eſtabliſhment. 

Thus did the Eaſtern nations, e a 
wheimed with Mabometaniſm; and thus did a great 
part of Africa. To the like cauſcs, in all probabi - 
My, as well as the neglect and miſbchaviour of its 
propagators and profeſſors, (which have been here 
bus. 10. notorious+) it is owing that pure religion 

makes 


E 1 
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p. 274, 284, 291, &c. and c. 9. p. 376, Kc. Add War- 
Feds a at the end of Scat. 6. p- 3065 Ko- af N. L. 
Ed. and Kelm's Travels into North America. V. 3: 5. p- — 
ere che grea great and genery| 
which muſt prevail in both the Indies againſt — 14 
N. 2 treatment they have often received from us; 


| almoſt every late account of the &c, 
EEE of ts Vol. . pſi; | ticularly . 270*- 
Nor are the frequent quame.qnmng © themſelrea apd 


their 
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makes no greater progreſs in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
* But it would exceed the limits of this diſ- 
courſe, to enquire into the ſtate of every Heathen 
country, in order to ſee what probable reaſons might 
be aſſigned either for their firſt rejecting, or not ſtill 
retaining Chriſtianity *. Perhaps it may be enough 
to have given theſe general hints; which though 
they were founded on mere conjecture, yet till ſuch 
an hypotheſis can be difproved from fact, ought we 
not rather to acquieſce in them, than confidently 
arraign Divine Providence, and raſhly cenſure its 
ways with man; in matters of the laſt importance. 
However, I hope, arguments may be drawn from 
them, ſufficient to ſtop the mouth of the adverſary 
on theſe heads; a more particular diſcuſſion of 
which, will be the ſubject of ſome following 
diſcourſes. - {11-94 
1 ſhall only beg leave at preſent to add an obſer- 
vation or two, concerning that diverſity of religion 
their ill uſage of each other in the articles of trade, a leſs preju- 
dice agaialt their profeſſion : which always received the greateſt 


check from the diviſion raiſed among its propagators z as was 
remarkably the caſe not long ago in China. See Mod. Univ. 
Hiſt. Fol. V. 3. p. 569, &c. - | 
Theſe obſervations might be carried a great way towards ac + 
counting for the flow prog reſs of Chriſtianity among ſuch nations 
as ſeem otherwiſe not ill qualified at preſent for the reception of 
it; but that they are not to be carried ſo far as thoſe perſons 
have done, who pretend that Chriſtians firſt taught the people 
of America to be wicked. See Benſon App. to his Reaſonable- 
neſs, &c. p. 302, 303. Bayl s Dict. art. Leon. Vol. III. p. 773. 
* See Joriin's diſcourſes concerning the truth of the Chriſt. 
Rel. Diſc. 1. and remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 429, &c- 
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in general which prevails in the world, and the caſe 
of thoſe who cannot attain to the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity. | 

And firſt, Though I ſee no reaſon to affirm with 
ſome writers, that God takes equal delight in the 
various kinds of worſhip, which happen to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; and that a ſpecific difference in religion is, 
in itſelf, and abſtractly conſidered, equally accept- 
able to him, with that. diverſity of beings which he 
conſtituted : on the contrary, I think, he has 
plainly diſcovered one molt perfect ſtandard, and 
requires all men to approach as near it as they can ; 


and may be ſaid to approve of every jult approach 


to it, and prefer that to an oppoſite proceeding ; . 
in the ſame manner as he does every other excel- 
lence, and improvement of the human mind; where 
he intends perpetual advancement, (as we have ſcen) 
yet from what has been already ſaid, Thus much 


mult be allowed, viz. That one of theſe is in ſome 


meaſure a conſequence of the other, during the pre- 


ſent laws of nature, in the moral and intellectual 
world: a difference of capacity, among men, will 


produce an equal difference in their religious notions, 
as was ſhewn above; ſuch difference therefore, in 
degree of perfection, is made neccilary by the con- 


ſtitution of things, and the general diſpenſations of 


Providence; and what by the ordinary courſe of Divine 
Providence is to men, in ſome circumſtances, render- 


ed unavoidable, that the Divine Goodneſs will, in theſe 


circum- 


Part 3. c. 8. f 2, 3. p. 528, &c. or Millar's Hi 
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circumſtances, moſt undoubtedly excuſe, and be 


ready to accept with all its imperfeQions *: 


The ſame thing obtains remarkably in each par- 
ticular ſyſtem, even of Chriſtianity itſelf; which to 
different perſons, and in different times and places, 
muſt appear in a very different light: though fo 
much always, every where, lies level to all, as is in- 
diſpenſibly required of each; and ſo much alſo as 
might have a very conſiderable influence: upon their 
hves and manners. And the ſame may in a great 
meaſure be affirmed of modern Heathens ; the gene- 
rality of whom {till preſerve, in ſome degree, the 
great fundamental principles of one ſupreme God, 


. a Providente and a future State; as authors of the beſt 


credit have aſſured us. 
| Secondly. As to the caſe of theſe people iu 
general, we may conſider, that if they have fewer 
and leſs advantages than others, their native genius 
and diſpoſition muſt likewiſe be inferior; to which 
their futurc ſtate may be proportioned : God is not 
obliged to make all men equally perfeQ in the next 
world, any more than in this; and if their capacity 
be reduced below that of an ordinary Chr iſtian, a 
leſs quantity of happineſs may fill it. * 
However, 


* Sec Rymer on Rev. Rel. c. 6. Tis a beauty in Providence 
to advance in the diſpenſations of religion; to propoſe various 
perfections in piety and virtue upon earth, and anſwer them with 
reſpective promotions in heaven, p. 152. X 

tA colleQion of them may be ſeen in I + 9h B. of Div. 

of the Prop. 
c. 5, &c. Comp. Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Fol. V. 3. B. 14. c. 8. and 
Crantz Hiſt. of Greenland, B. & c. 5.5 38, &e. 
| 2 
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However, we need not be ſolicitous about their 
eſtate ; much leſs ought we to caſt any ungrateful 
imputation on the governor of the world, for not 
having dealt ſo bountifully with them as with our- 
ſelves ; fince we know that, in all caſes, every one 
will at length be accepted according to that he has, and 
not according to that he has not; and that to whomſcever 
much i given, of him ſhall much be required. We 
know that all their ſouls are in the hand of a moſt 
merciful Creator, all whoſe ways are equal ; and who 
will moſt affuredly deal with every one according to 
what is juſt and right. But of this more hereafter. 

I come, in the laſt place, briefly to obſerve the 
great benefit of complying with the terms of the 
goſpel, and the inexcuſableneſs of rejecting it. 

The benefit of the Chriſtian inſtitution, above 
all others, appears in that it naturally fits men for 
an higher degree of happineſs, as well as entitles 
them to it, by poſitive covenant. It gives them 
more juſt and worthy notions of the divine Be- 
ing, and the relation they bear to him; and of 
the duties which reſult from that relation. It ex- 
plains, improves, exalts all thoſe virtues and good 
diſpoſitions, which are the immutable foundation of 
happineſs, both in this world and the next. It di. 
rects us to add to our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, 
to knowledge temperance, to temperance patience, 
to patience godlineſs, to godlineſs brotherly kindneſs, 
and to brotherly kindneſs charity. It propoſes to our 
— — 


WWW 
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ſtudy, whatſoever things are true,—honeſt,—jut,— 
pure, —lovely,—and of good report; and binds all 
theſe upon us with the ſtrongeſt /andions : at once 
giving us the moſt ample inſtruction in, and the 
warmeſt incitement to, the practice of our duty; and 
affording all fit and neceſſary means of grace, in 
order to prepare and train us up for glory. And 
thus, as St. Peter ſays, hath the Father given unto us 
all things that pertain unto life and godlineſs, through 
the knowledge of him that hath called us unto glory and 
virtue; — that at length woe might be partakers of the 
DIVINE NATURE. 128 

The great condition of this covenant is expreſſed 
in the text, and many other parts of ſcripture, by 
Repentance : repentance from dead works, and ſerving 
the living God: to which is annexed the very 
comfortable aſſurance of entire forgiveneſs, which 
was ſo greatly wanted in the Heathen world. * 

This was the ſubſtance of our Saviour's preach- 
ing, and what the apoſtles continually teftified, both to 
the Fut, and alſo to the Greeks, namely repentance 
towards God t; that is, a thorough reformation of 
mind and temper; a renouncing of that extreme 
fondneſs for this preſent world, its vanities and 
vices z and an improvement in all thoſe graces and 
good habits, which are abſolutely neceſſary to fit us 

for 


On af 
XxX. 21. V. in ote g. p. 291, and % Tra 
Vol. II. p. 233. or Bradferd's B. Le. Serm. * * 
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for the preſence of God; the ſociety of angels; and 


the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. 

How gracious a deſign this! how holy and amiable 
an inſtitution ! how ſtrongly muſt it recommend itſelf 
to exery man's judgment and conſcience, when once 
rightly underſtood and experienced! And what in- 
finite reaſon have we to give continual thanks unto 
the father, who hath not only prepared for us an 
inberitance; but likewiſe laboured to make us meet 
to be partakers of it, among the ſaints in'light / And 
laſtly, how ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great ſalva- 
tion? How diſingenuous, mult it be, to refuſe and 
put it from us! How dangerous, to A and 


blaſpheme it ! 


Rather, may the mercies of God in Chriſt Jeſus, 
engage every one of us to obey the divine precept in 
the text; to ſhake off thoſe vices and indulgences in 
which the heathens of ald ſo much delighted, and 
which betray too many now a days into the like de- 
generate ſtate; and blind their eyes, and harden 
their hearts, againſt all the means of conviftion,— 
namely, pride, covetouſneſs, and ſenſuality. May 
we all comply with the apoſtle's advice, in- walking 
circumſpectly towards them that are without; ſince the 


reaſon aſſigned by him is, in ſome reſpects, of equal 


force at preſent ; —becauſe the days are evil. As Infi- 


delity {till abounds, and the /ove of many waxeth cold, 


we, profeſs the faith of Chriſt, and think we have a 
more perfect knowledge of it, and are to commy- 


nicate 
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nicate the ſame to others; we ought to contend fo 
much the more earne/tly for it, and labour to adorn 
the doctrine of our Lord in all things. 

To our daily prayers, therefore, let us add our 
conſtant endeavours, that the kingdom of God may 
come on thoſe who have not yet received it ; and be 
reſtored in purity, to ſuch as have unhappily rejected 
it: and finally, let us beware leſt in any of us be 
found an evil heart of unbelief; let us take care that 
we be not of thoſe, who, either in principle, or prac- 
tice, draw back unto perdition; but of them that 
believe, to the ſaving of the ſoul. 


PART II. 
The Plan of PROVIDENCE, 


With regard to 


The Time and Manner of the ſeveral 
Diſpenſations of Revealed Religion. 


—— 


Creſeat igitur oportet, et multum vehementerque proficiat, tam gu- 
lorum guam onnium, tam unius hominis, quam totius ecclefte, ata- 


tum ac ſeculorum gradibas, intelligentia, ſcientia, ſapientia, Vinc. 
Lir. Common. 1. 28. 


The Plan of Provipence, 


With regard to | 


'The Time and Manner of the ſeveral 
Diſpenſations of Revealed Religion. 


GAL. IV. 4 


* when the ſuneſe of the Time was come, God ſent 
for th his Son. | 


E coming of Chrift in the fleſh is a diſpenfation 
ſo full of wiſdom and goodneſs, that in what 
light ſoever it be viewed by us, it will appear highly 
worthy of its divine Author. The preciſe time in 
which he was manifeſted, though this has been made 
the ſubje& of more cavils, ancient and modern, than 
any other circumſtance attending it, yet I doubt not 
but, upon a fair examination, it may be diſcovered 
to bear the ſame characters. 
On this head the following queſtions are uſually 
aſked. If the common Father of mankind be infi- 
nite in goodneſs, and the Chriſtian ſcheme be the 
only acceptable way of worſhipping him, and neceſ- 
fary to our ſalvation ; why was it not communicated 
to the world much ſooner ? Why was this greateſt of 


all 
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all bleſſings kept back to the laſt ;—to the end of the 
world, as it is called *? © if God always acts for the 
© good of his creatures, what reaſon can be aſſigned 
© why he ſhould not from the beginning have diſcovered 
© ſuch things as make ſo greatly for their good; but 
+ defer the doing of it till the time of Tiberius f? 
Moſt of the adverſaries to Chriſtianity lay the greateſt 
weight on this objection ; and accordingly, ſeveral 
arguments have been offered to remove it: Iſhall ſelect 
ſome of them which appear the moſt conclufive, and 
add ſuch farther obſervations as may help to ſet the 
whole in a proper light |, 
When the fullneſs of the time & was come. —The 
apoſtle in this chapter is comparing the ages of the 
world, to the life of man, and its ſeveral ſtages ; as 
infancy, childhood, youth, maturity. If we reflect 
on this compariſon, we ſhall find it very juſt in ge- 
neral ; and that the world itſelf, or the collective 
body of mankind, as well as each particular member, 
— wu 
4 — 1 5 t. V. . 8 Ctefiphon. Ep: * 
Auguſtin. 102 alſo Celfus 1 contra. L. 
C. Blount, Th the author of a + to kim gned A. W. af 
liſhed under the name of Dryden, in the ſummary account] was ſo 
very confident of its being unanſwerable, that he was willing to 
reſt the whole cauſe of infidelity upon it, Miſcell. works, p. 210, &c. 


The author of Cbriſtianity as old, &c. dwelt very largely on it in 
parts of his book ; and not to mention Chubb, and others, 


— author of Dei fairly flated, 2 the ſame thing over 
and over again, from p. 87 to gs, as if no anſwer had been ever 
made to it. 


[| See an excellent diſcourſe on this ſubject by Mr. Parr, 
Norwich, 1780. 
or, the proper ſez/or, KAIPOL 1a101. Tit, i. 3. 
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has from very low beginnings proceeded by a regular 
gradation in all kinds of knowledge; has been 
making ſlow advances towards perfection, in its ſe- 
veral periods ; and received continual improvements 
from its infancy to this very day“. | 
And though in both caſes this ſame progreſs be 

ſometimes interrupted, and the courſe of this world 
and its inhabitants appear, like that of the heavenly 
bodies, ſtationary, or ſuffering ſome retrogradations ; 
yet we have reaſon to believe, that theſe are ſuch, 
for the moſt part, in appearance only ; that this very 
lett, where it is real, makes way for a more rapid 
progreſs afterwards (like rivers pent up to produce 
a larger ſtream) which ſeems to bring matters into 
the ſame ſtate upon the whole, as if they had been 
regularly progreſſive: and may itſelf be neceſlary, 

in 


For a general explanation of this, ſee Edward's Survey of 4 


all the Diſpenſations of Religion, &c. vol. I. p. 396. and vol. II. 
p. 615.21, &c. Worthington's Eſſay on Man's Redemption, 
c. 8, &c. Taylor's Scheme of Script. Div. c. 3, &c.—The laſt 
author has made frequent uſe of this compariſon, and drawn the 
2 rallel: 
Ages of Man, 6. 16. 20. 30. 40. 50. 60. 70. 
Ages of the World, 600. 1600. 2000. 3000. 4000. 5000. 6000. 7000. 
ut that there is no neceſſity for carrying on the parallel be- 
tween theſe, to the decline of each in their old age, is juſtly ob- 
ſerved by a late writer. Here it muſt be obvious, that the caſc 
of nations, and that of individuals, are very different. The hu- 
man frame has a general courſe it has, in every individual, a 
frail contexture, and a limited duration ; it is worn by exerciſe, 
and exhauſted by a repetition of its functions: but in a Society, 
whoſe conſtituent members are renewed in e generation ; 
where the race ſeems to enjoy perpetual youth, — i 


merges 
advantages, we cannot by any parity of reaſon, expect to 
nubecilities connected with mere age, and length of days.” Fer- 


exon, Hiſt. of Civ. Society. p. 320. Comp. Priefiley on Goverum. 
trod. p. 5. Kc. 
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in order to produce an equal or proportionate hap» 


a 


pineſs among the different nations of the earth (g). 


| | Farther ; 


65 Thus there may be ſuch a circulation in both the natural 
and moral circumſtances of all conſtitutions, as is commonly ob- 
ſerved, without any prejudice to the general progreſs in perfec- 
tion, on the whole; nay, that may become in ſome reſpects pro- 
ductive of it; a corrupted people fall by their corruptions, and 
ſome new ones better conſtituted and difpoſed riſe on their ruins. 
Whenever an exertion of the ſame {kill and ſagacity, politic or 
economical ; a diſplay of the ſame hardy virtues which raiſed 
the fortunes of any flate or family, viz. courage, induſtry, fruga- 


lity ; when this is no long 


er eſteemed neceſlary for its ſupport, 


but gives way to an indulgence of the oppoſite qualities; ſuch 
Rate will ſink again, and generally become a prey to ſome more 
potent rival, who is in the aſcending ſcale, and cultivating thoſe 
very virtues by which the other roſe and flouriſhed ; till that, 
going on in the ſame courſe, ſuffers likewiſe the ſame revolution: 
by which means the ſeat of empire, opulence, ſplendor, politeneſs, 


; munitions, even of thoſe 


on the whole; much leſs o 


F 


. is often changed in every quarter of the world, without any real 


articular virtues which produce them, 
virtue and happineſs in general] but 


rather with a more univerſal and equal diſtribution of the ſeveral / 
benefits and bleffings among men at large 3 and the affording 


each claſs equal means and opportunitics o 


improving themſelves 


in theſe reſpects, as well as in the liberal arts, which indeed 
uſually attend upon each other. The greateſt bleſſing that can 
befall a ftate, which is obſtinately tenacious of all its ancient 
mititutions, is to be ſubdued by ſome people who have a better 
government, and have made farther advances in the arts of life. 
And it is undoubtedly a great advantage which the Divine Being 
has provided for this world, that conqueſts and revolntions ſhould 
give mankind an opportunity of . their ſyſtems of go - 


verument, and of improving the ſcience © 


it, which they would 


never have found themſelves.” Prigſtſey on the firſt Principles of 
Government, p. 135. Were it not for theſe great ſhocks,” ſays 
#a Royal author, the univerſe would continue always the ſame, 
and there would be no equality in the fate of nations.“ Effay 
on the progreſs of the underſtanding in the Arts and Sciences. 
Memoirs of the H. of Brandenburg. p. 294- | 8 
The ſame obſervation may be applied to religious knowledge; 
and 1s ſo applied, with a few leading facts from hiſtory to confirm 
.it, by Mr. Rotheram, in his Serm. on the Wiſdom of Providence. 
The ſame way of reaſoning which is uſed to prove that each 


individual attains to a greater ſum of bappineſs upon the whole 


from 
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Farther; every one that looks into the hiſtory of 
the world, muſt obſerve, that the minds of men have 
all along been opened by a train of events, i ing 
from low beginnings, from ſucceſſive alterations, and | 
advances in his ſeyeral ſtates ;. than if he had ſet out at firſt and 
continued always fixed even in what is deemed the higheſt ; this 
argument, drawn from the very nature of intellectual happineſs, 
which is chiefly relative, and conſiſts in the reflection on a man's 
preſent ſituation compared with that wherein he once was; or 
ſees others round him now to be :—The ſame argument may be 
applied with like propriety to nations and communities, as being 
compoſed of individuals, all in like circumſtances, and therefore 
under the like, wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, See note. 19 
to ABp King. O. of E. p. 108-9. 4th Ed. | 

How many improvements were carrying on in moſt parts of the 
World through ſeveral of its darkeſt ages, by ſteps opening the 
way for ſtill higher approaches towards perfection, may be ſeen in 
Robertfon's judicious obſervations. Hilt. of Ch. V. Thus abſo- 
lutely rude Barbariſm gives way to feudal tenures and a N 
Militia ; theſe to general Laws and a regular adminiſtration o 
Juſtice ; to more liberal Communities, p. 30. free Cities, p. 32. 
and equal diſtribution of Property. Chivalry and Cruſades intro- 
duce generoſity, a ſenſe of honour,” and a ſtrong ſpirit of religion 
however imperfe& and confuſed. p. 69. To theſe ſucceed” more 
poliſhed manners, legal ſettlements, and more ſound policy; courts 
of jultice are ſet up, civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions formed, 
and juriſprudence reduced to a ſcience: general good is educed 
out of private evils, or a more pure and perfect ſtate raiſed from 
a mixed and partial one. Thus did the Roman conqueſts civilize 
and poliſh Europe : when that unweildy Empire was corrupted 
and enervated, it gave way to more barbarous nations ; but ſuch 
as brought along with them liberty and independence; and laid 
the foundation of our preſent more happy and better pois d con- 
ſtitutions. From the thick cloud of Popery burſts out a brighter 
light than ever ſhone. upon the world ſince the firſt planting 
Chriſtianity, at the revival of Letters, notwithſtanding their 
abuſes; p. 74, 75- We cannot help diſcerning their mighty in- 
fluence on Manners, p. 76. and every means of improving the 
mind of man as well as bettering his condition. Hence the eſta - 
bliſiment of numerous Schools and Univerſities ; the extenſion of 
Co:mmerce with all its beneſicial effects, p. 8 1. the adjuſting Pro- 
þer'y, p. 40. and fixing a Balance of power, p. 112. and at length 


producing the ineftimable bleſſing of a Toleration in religious 
matters, V. 3. 336. s 
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upon, and adding light to each other; as that of 
each individual is, by proceeding from the firſt 
elements and feeds of ſcience, to more enlarged 
views; and a higher growth. Mankind are not, nor 
ever have becn, capable of entering into the depths 
of knowledge all at once ; of receiving a whole 
ſyſtem of natural or moral truths together ; but 
muſt be let into them by degrees ; and have them 
communicated by little and little, as they are able 
to receive and reliſh the communication. In this man- 
ner does every art and fcience make its way into the 
world: And though now and then an extraordinary 
genius may ariſe, and reach as it were Tome ages 
beyond that in which he lives; yet how very few of 
his contemporaries are able to follow him, or even 
comprehend what he delivers! The generality ſtill 
go ſtep by ſtep in gathering up, and digeſting, ſome 
fmall portions of that ſtock of knowledge, which he 
poured out at once; and are for a long time in 
reſpect to him, but mere children. So that, not- 
withſtanding a few ſuch extraordinary inſtances, 1 
think, we may affirm in general, that from the be- 
ginning of the world, ſcience, or all kinds of intel- 
lectual accompliſhments, have been found to make 
a gradual and pretty regular advance among the bulk 
of mankind ; but that upon the whole, advancing 
they have been, and are. 
This, I fay, is generally ſo in fact; and therefore 
will to a certain degree, have place in religious, as 
: well 
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well as all other truths*, among men either taken 
collectively, or in each individual. Why the caſe is 
take thus in both, — why all are not adult at once, 
in body and mind, concerns not revelation to account 
for, ſo much as the religion of nature; at leaſt they 
are here, as in the former caſe, both on the ſame 
foot; and the fame principles may be applied to 
each of them. And though in this reſpect, the di- 
vine diſpenfations ſeem to differ from human arts 
and ſciences, in as much as theſe are commonly the 

moſt 


A more particular proof of this will be given in the III. 
Part. Nor will it on examination be found inconſiſtent with the 
obſervation of a late judicious writer, [ Feffery. Tracts V. 2. 
p- 197, &c.] concerning the ſacred hiſtory of religion under the 
Patriarchs, Jews, and Chriſtians, viz. That in every Rate there 18 
firſt of all the /n/{itution, then the Corruptions, and laſtly the 
Reformation of it; ſince (not to mention the occaſion of this, 
which in part ariſes from the natural imperfection of its mode of 
conveyance, as obſerved below) we have reaſon to believe, that 
in each thorough reformation of religion, there is ſomething raiſed 
above the primitive ſtandard in the minds of its recipients; that 
men are generally prepared to enter more fully into the plan and 
ſpirit of it, to arrive at a more clear and complete diſcovery of its 
ſeveral ends and uſes, than at its original inſtitution. Vid. infra 
P. III. p. 262. Nor do we ſay, that every nation has improved 
in religious notices, exacthj as it does in learning and politenels 3 
or that one of theſe muſt keep pace with the other; ſince a ſup- 
poſed diverſity in their original will conſtitute a very notorious 
difference in this reſpect; the former may have been at firſt com- 
municated to mankind in all its purity and ſimplicity; may long 
continue ſuch, or ſuffer afterwards in its conveyance by tradition 
while men were left in a great meaſure to themſelves in the ac- 
quirement of the latter; which mult by conſequence receive a 
gradual increaſe by their repeated efforts: and that diſparity 
obſervable between the itate and progreſs of theſe two in ſeveral 
countries, is no bad proof that this was actually the caſe. See 
Leland's Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſt. Rey. V. 1- 
e. 20. 


D 
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moſt rude and imperfe& at firſt, and every part of 
them improving by repeated trials; whereas the 
others have all that purity and perfection at their 
delivery, which in their ſeaſon they are deſigned to 
have ; and rather lofe, in ſome reſpects, than get by 
length of time: yet will not this make any material 
difference on the whole. 

To ſtate this matter right; we ought to diſtin- 
guiſh as well between the delivery of a docttine, 
and its general reception in the world; which is 
according to the meaſure of the recipients only : 
and which will chiefly depend upon the ſtate, and 
qualifications of the age they live in: as alſo, be- 
tween the ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and extraordinary 
impreſſions, at its firſt publication ; and the ordinary 
ſtate in which it uſually appears, and the common 
progreſs it will make, ſo ſoon as ever theſe ſhall come 
to ceaſe, and it is left to be continued by mere hu- 
man means; (as we have ſhewn before that it muſt 
be, metime or other) when we ſhall find it par- 
taking of the taſte and temper of the times through 
which it paſſes ; and onſequently propagated in the 
fame gradual, partial manner, as all other parts of 
ſcience, all human acquiſitions and improvements 


are. 1 

Let us proceed then to conſider the ſeveral diſ- 
penſations of religion in this light, and ſee whether 
each will not prove to have been delivered in its 
proper /caſon,” and as ſoon as it became fully neceſ- 


ſary; 
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fary ; and likewiſe whether each did not appear as 
perfect as it could be ſuppoſed to have been, conſi- 
dering the ſeaſon in which it was delivered; and 
every ſubſequent one, become an improvement on 
all thoſe that went before. 

We will enquire firſt, what proviſion God made 
for the inſtruction of mankind in the infancy of the 
world; and whether it was expedient to ſend his 
Son upon their firſt tranſgreſſion. 

Now we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that Adam, during 
his ſtate of innocence had frequent communication 
with the Deity *; from whence he received his infor- 
mation of things, and was directed in the uſe of 
them . And if he had been content to follow that 


direction, he would undoubtedly have been ſecured 
from any pernicious errors ; and ſupplied with all 
the inſtruction and aſſiſtance which was then neceſ- 
ſary for him, and trained up by degrees to as tho- 

rough 


A hint of ſuch communication on the forming of Eve, as re- 
lated by Adam himſelf, together with the general precept concern- 
ing Marriage, grounded on it, occurs in Gen. ii. 21, 24. com- 
pared with Matt. xix. 5, 6. Mark x. 6.—9. Eph. v. 31. 

Though what ſome writers attribute to Divine /nſpiration in- 
fluencing Adam on ſuch occaſions, ſeems to be more naturally ac- 
counted for from a Viſon exhibited, or expreſs Oral Revelation 
made to him: the former ſuppoſition appears to be the eafieſt in 
this caſe, and may include that whole tranſaction, as repreſented 
to him in a deep /cep. Concerning which mode of in tion 
ſee more below. Note 2. 

+ Gen. i. 28,—-—30. ii. 19, 20. Such perſons as are apt to 
queſtion the propriety of that particular reſtraint which was laid 
on him in the uſe of food, may conſult the authors cited or re 
fered to by Patrick, on Gen. ii. 17. | 
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rough an acquaintance with the nature of God, and 
the things around him, as was agreeable to his own 
nature; and conſiſtent with his ſtate and circum- 
ſtances in the world. But upon his rejecting this 
guide, and applying elſewhere for knowledge, or 
ſetting up to be his own diredor (%); that communi- 
cation might, both with juſtice and wiſdom, be in a 
great meaſure withdrawn from him, and he left to 
the imperfect notice of his ſenſes; to learn the na- 
ture of good and evil, and the way to obtain the one, 
and avoid the other, by a painful experience“. Vet 


was he not left wholly to himſelf in the affair of reli - 
ligion ; 
(+) That he intended nothing leſs than this by eating of the 
forbidden Tree, which was the trial of his ſubmiſſion to, or his 
rejection of the divine government, the Zeft of good and evil, or 
that which would ſhew which of theſe he choſe, and prove whe- 
ther he would be good or bad, [ Patrick on Gen. ii. 9. Taylor on 
Or. Sin, Pt. 3.] may be ſeen in Rutherforth's account of that tranſ- 
action, Eſay on Virtue, c. 2. n. p. 273. Comp. Taylor. Scheme 
of Script. Div. c. 7. who makes the knowledge of good and evil, 
the ſame as ſceling good connected with evil, taſting a painſul plea- 
fare, a deſtructive gratification, &c. by an Hendiadis. Worthington 
{Hiſtorical ſenſe of the Moſaic account of the Fall proved and vin- 
dicated] ſuppoſes ſeveral communications of both kinds of know- 
Jedge made to our ſirſt parents, on their taſting the forbidden 
fruit; but not merely by the virtue of ſuch fruit; which ſeems 
rather to have been the ſerpent's ſuggeſtion, Gen. 3. 5. of the 
very ſame kind and to the ſame end, with all his other ſuggeſ- 
tions of divine power annexed to various inanimate beings, where- 
by the world has been deluded ever ſince: nor does the ſame 
author aſcribe to that tree, (though he calls it a myſterious one. 
p- 29) any phyjical effects infuling any fort of ſcience ; which cre- 
ates the chick part of the difficulty on this point. Dawſon on the 
three firſt chapters of Geneſi;, explains it by the trees, in eating 
of which, Adam tranſgreſſed the divine law; thus affecting 1» 
become —acting as if he thought himſelf—more awiſe and know- 
ing than his Maker. p. 6. marg. 4. 


See ABp, King's Sermon cn the Fall. And Bate on the 
ſame ſubject. - 
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ligion; but directed to ſuch a form of worſhip, as 
ſerved to point out, and perpetually remind him, both 
of the heinouſneſs of his crime, and the dreadfulneſs 
of that penalty which he had incurred; and alſo gave 
him hopes of future pardon, and a final acceptance 
with his Creator. | 

All this ſcems to have been ſignified by the inſtitu- 
tion of animal ſacrifices, ſetting before him all the 


horrors of that death, which he had been ſentenced 


to undergo ; but which was hitherto ſuſpended'; and 
that of ſome other creatures demanded probably in 


its room. This, together with the promiſe of a fu- 
ture deliverance, in the. ſeed of the woman, ſerved for 
the preſent to afford ſome comfort to our firſt parents 
under their heavy ſentence z and to convince them, 


that their offended Maker was not abſolutely impla- 


cable; as well as to lead their poſterity to ſuitable 
notions. of religion, and ſuch a kind of worſhip, as 
ſhould conſtantly reconcile them to the Deity,” and 
remove the guilt of their particular offences; and alſo 
prepare them to expect a greater and more noble 
expiation would take off the whole of Adam's curſe *, 
and reſtore both him. and his poſterity to that immor- 
tal life which he had forfeited (i): Nay, raiſe them to 


a much 


What that really was, may be ſeen in Hallet's Diſcourſes, 
Vol. II. p. 276, & c. Herloct's Uſe and Intent of Proph. p. 142, 
143. 24 Ed. Taylor on Or. Sin, paſſim; or at the beginaing of 
Locke's Reaſon. of Chriſt. or ABp. King's Diſcourſe upon the 
Fall. 

(i) After all that has been writ upon the ſubject of /acrifices, I 
am forced to aſcribe their origin to divine appointment; as to the 

| intention 
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a much higher degree of happineſs, than he could be 
conceived ever to have enjoyed in his paradifaical 
ſtate f. And that this rite was enjoined by God him- 


ſelf, and explained to our firſt parent, is probable, 


even from the ſhort account we have of thoſe times; 


ſince we find his two ſons bringing their offerings to 
a certain place f, and well appriſed (by ſome viſible 


tokens no doubt) when they were accepted; as 
that 


intention of them, we may conceive ſame to have been enjoined 
by way of Tribute, or as proper acknowledgements of God's domi- 
nion over the creatures, and of man's holding that ſhare which 
was delegated to him from God's hand, and enjoying all earthly 
bleſſings through his bounty ;—ſome by way of politive mul@?, 
fine, or forſeiture. | Abarb. ex. com. iu Lev. p. 313 Cleric. in 
Lev. i. 2. Morality of Rel. p. 35.] to render every breach of duty 
burdenſome, and expenſive to the ſinner; — ſome for a teſtimony, 
or a repreſentation of his repentance, his confeſion of ſuch breach, 
and deprecation of its puniſhment.— [ Taylcr, Script. DoR. of 
Atonement, p. 20. Forbes's Thoughts on Religion, p. 124. Efay 
on the Nature and Deſign, & c. p. 32, &c.] ſome as a federal rite 
between God and him, or a form of entering into friendſhip with 
his Maker; [ib. paſſim. Comp. Richie's Criticiſm upon Modern 
notions of ſacrifices. App. II. paſſ.] and obtaining future favours 
from him : and yet there might be perhaps ſome farther view to 
that original grant, or promiſe, whereby man was to be delivered 
from the effects of the firff breach ; which, as ſuch, was in each 
diſpenſation thought proper to be particularly diſtinguiſhed. All 
which appointments, grants. or covenarts, may likewiſe be under- 
ſtood (not in their literal, ſtrict ſenſe, or as in themſelves abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, but) as ſo many gracious ſchemes of government, 
or methods of ceconomy ; ſo many merciful expedients to promote 
the great end of the divine govurumert, and ſecure obedience to 
the divine laws : treating mankind, (not like philoſophers but) 
as the generality of people of a more dull apprehenbon were al- 

ways 


+ See King's note Po. p. 3, Kc. 4th Ed. or Bale on the Fall. 

+ Heb. xi. 4. Vid Iuterp. & Grol. in Gen. vi. Comp. Judg. vi. 
21. iii, 23. See alſo Taylor, Scheme of Script. Div. p. 144. 

Gen. iv. 3, 4. Probably by Fire, See Teniſeu of Idolatry, 


* 


C. 14. p. 320. 
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that of animal ſacrifice was rather than the other: 
and moſt probably accepted for that very reaſon, be- 
cauſe it had been appointed by God himſelf, and 

was performed agreeably to his command (&). 
The time of their worſhip, ſeems likewiſe to 
have had the ſame original; as well from God's 
| bleſſing, 


ways to be treated; and leading them gradually to as juſt and 
worthy notions of God and themſelves, as they became capable 
of receiving. But to aſcribe ſuch an inſtitution, as this of ſacri- 
ficing animals, wholly to the invention. of men, eſpecially to the 
men of thoſe times who were capable of inventing ſo very little, 
appears ſomewhat unnatural. 

(t) See Sherlock's Uſe and Intent of Proph. p. 73, &c. or 
Rymer's Repreſent. p. 30. Ridley's Chriſtian Paſſover, &c. Richie's 
peculiar Doctrines of Revelation. Pt. 2. f. 49, &c. This one ar- 
ticle of the diftinQion made between Abel's offering, and that of 
Cain, which according to the hiſtory, was fo notorious as to 
dejeR and irritate the Eater; and which cannot, I think, be ac- 
counted for otherwiſe than by the interpoſition of God him ſelf; 
nor that remarkable interpoſition ſolved on other principles, than 
Cain's preſuming to omit the preſcribed vidim, through his want 
of faith ; Heb. x1. 4. (otherwiſe his portion of the fruits of the 
ground, might appear to be as juſt and natural a tribute of devo- 
tion from one within his province, as ſome part of the flock was 
from his brother ; fince we have no clear intimation of any other 
difference in the ſincerity of their diſpoſitions, whereon to ground 
the above diſtinction between them :) this, I ſay, ſeems a ſuf- 
ficient proof, that ſacrifice was of divine inſtitution ; and is but 
ill reſolred by Spencer, I.. iii. c. 4. {. 2. Comp. Dawſon upon 
Gen. iv, v. p. 21, &c. or Ward Dill. 3. V. zd. 

The ſame thing is inferred, with a good deal of probability, 
from the mention of thoſe coats of ſkins which the Lord God made 
for Adam and his wife, Gen. in. 21. which ſeem moſt likely to 
have been of thole beaſts that were offered in ſacrifice, and might 
perhaps be in ſome meaſure of the ſame intendment with that ſa- 
crifice ; for the diſcovery of which, rather difficult and diſagree- 
able way of worſhip, one would think they ſhould ſtand in need 
of God's particular direction, as much, at leaſt, as for that other, 
more eaſy and obvious one, of cloathing themſelves, | 

Concerning the uſe and propriety of this Kind of cloathing at, 
that time, ſee Leland's anſwer to Chriſt. as old, &c. p. 503, &c. 
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bleſſing, and ſanctifying the ſeventh day“; and the 
ancient method of reckoning by weeks; (a method 
much more ancient than the obſervation of the ſeven 
planets) as from the carlieſt obſervance of that Sab- 
bath, in all nations of the world||; without any 
ground in nature for ſuch practice; or the leaſt hint, 
of its ariſing from any human invention (/), 

And that in thoſe days they had frequent inter. 
courſe with the Deity, and were made ſenſible of his 


peculiar 


Gen. ii. 3. Exed. xvi. 25, 26. Com. Dawſon on Gen. iv, v. 
19. | 
. viii. 10. 12. xxix. 27. L. 10. 

V. Mi Zgyptiac. L. iii. c. 9. 

[| Zofeph. contra Ap. L. ii. Exod. xvi. Philo de op. mund. Selden 
de jur. n. L. iii. c. x, xi, &c. Euſel,. evang. prep. xiii. 12. Grot. 
de ver. L. 1. c. 16. Allix's Reflections, B. 1, c. 7. Jenning's Lect. 
B. iii. c. 3. p-. 142. | 

(1) See Rymer's Repreſent. of Rev. Rel. c. 2. or Ridley's 
Chriſtian paſſover. And the fame may be ſaid of ithes. Tenkin, 
Vol. I. p. 102. Durell, p. 178, Authors on each of theſe points 
may be ſeen in Waterland's ſirſt charge, p. 41, &c. On ſacrifices in 
particular, Carpzov. Introd. p. 118. and Budde Hiſt. Eccl. P. 1. 
1. 1. 30.“ p. i115. The diſtinction that we meet. with. after- 
wards [Gen. vii. 2, 8, &c. ] between clean and wnclean bealts, 
which manifeſtly relates to facrifice, [Vid. Patrich, ib. ] ſhews 
likewiſe the continuance of that kind of worfliip ; and ſeems to 
prove, that it was not owing to any human etabliſkment, any 
more than this direQion itfelt_could be. And that the men of 
theſe, as well as after ages, had hoth ſufficient authority, and in- 
ſtruction to uſe the heiß of the former ſort of beaſts, for food, as 
well as clothe or ſhelter themſelves with the ſkins, appears to me 
as plain, as that the tending and taking care of duch was their 
chief buſineſs and occupation. Nor can I comprehend. what merit 
there could be at any time in their making offerings unto the Lord 
their God of that which coft them nothing, of that which they could 
not eat; or how they came to diſtinguiſh between /t and /ean ; 
betwixt the good choice pieces, and others; unleſs they had taſted 
them handles [Vid. Cleric. in Lev. i. 2. iii, 3. and iv. 14.] 


— * it is upon this chimerical ſuppoſition, that the uſe of ani- 
mal foud was not included in the original grant of abſolute domi- 


nion 
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peculiar preſence in ſome places, appears farther, 
from his diſcourſe with Cain, both before and after. 
the murder of his brother“; as alſo. from Cain's 
complaint of being hid from his face f. and his 
going out from the preſence of the Lord 1. Nor is it at 
all likely that Adam, who ſeemed to be ſo well ac. 
quainted with the voice of God in the garden upon 

| his 


nion, given to mankind over all the creatures, (ſome of which 


could be of no other ſervice to them) that Grotiut, and others, 
founded their attempt to explain away all animal ſacrifice, before 
the deluge. * Ezdem pecudes, quæ ad eſum, etiam ad ſaerificia 
a Noacho adhibitæ; fcil. munde quotquot erant Gen. vili. 20. 
Hie facrificiorum uſus cum Diluvio fit antiquior, idem de pecu- 
dum eſu nobis perſuaſum, contra quam multi ſentiunt. que 
enim Abel in {acrificium id obtuliſſet Deo, quo veſci nefas credi- 
diſſet ; et fruſtra pavifſet agnos quibus non hicuiſſet uti; Quin 
ipſa diſtinctio animalium in munda et immunda docet alia per- 
miſſa fuiſſe, alia prohibita. Neque enim in anĩimalibus natura ſua 
quicquam immundum; Sed immundum id eſt ex lege, cujus eſus 
interdicitur. Itaque illud, Gen. i. 29. Vobit erit in cibum, non 
ſolum ad plantas referimus, ſed etiam ad animalia, de quibus præ- 
cedenti verſu actum fierat.”* Bochart. Hieroz. p. 17. edit. 4. 
Comp. Heidegger. Diſſert. xv. De cibo antideluviano, Clayton s 
Anſwer to Delaney, in the blood - eating controverſy; or Eſſay 
on Sacrifices, p. 165, &c. or Dawſon's New tranſlation of the 


three firſt chapters of Geneſis, who has ſhewn this ſenſe to be very 
conſiſtent with the original. | 


I have 

Gen. iv. 6.9. + Ver. 14. 

Gen. iv. 16. Taylor ſuppoſes that there might be a ſtanding 
Shekinah, to which the men of theſe times were to repair upon 
the ſabbath, before which they preſented their ſacrifice, and per- 
formed their devotion. Scheme of Script. Div. c. 14, 15. add 
Fleming's Chriſtology. B. ii. c. 7. Teniſon of Idolatry, c. 14. 


But Comp. Dawſon on Gen. iv, v. p. 35, &c. 


Gen. iii. 8. 10. The curious reader may be entertainedawith 


ſome conjectures concerning a fu ſyſtem of religion; and m_—_— 


communicated to Adam about this time, which Peters groun 
on Job xxviii. 26, &c. and which he terms à record of ſomething 


ſpoken by God to the firſt man, not to ve met with in the beet of 


Genefir. Vid, Crit. Diff, ſeR. 16. p. 456, + 
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bis fall, ſhould never have heard it there before, on 
other occaſions. 


In thoſe times therefore God was pleaſed to mani- 


feſt 


I have been obliged to differ here from the author of Philemon 
to H s * who in his fifth part is ſo far from allowing any kind 
of facrifices to be a divine inſtitution, that he declares, the ge- 
©* neral notion of the thing itſelf to be in every view of it ſo glaring 
an abſurdity, that he is amazed that it ſhould ever enter into 
© the head of any rational creature.“ p. 10. Some of the reaſons 
offered to ſupport this declaration are, Firſt, The very idea of a 
< Divine Being implics in it ſuch a ſuperior excellency of nature, 
© as to be wholly out of the reach of our good offices. He neither 
< wants, nor can receive benefit from them.“ ib. Nor, Secondly, 
* can we ſuppoſe that he ſhould ever be pleaſed with the mere 
* waſte of his own productions. p. 13. Thirdly, It gives one a 

ing idea of his * goodneſs, to conſider him as enterin 
into a kind of merchandize with mankind, in the matter of bis 
« favours,” p. 14. And p. 20. The demand of the life of a per- 
fectly innocent creature, to be offered up in ſacrifice to 1743 
could gixe but ſmall encouragement to hope, that God intended 
© to favour a guilty one.“ 

But I cannot apprehend that ſuch an intercourſe as was kept 
up between God and mankind, by the forementioned offerings, 
muſt neceſſarily be taken in either the firſt, or third of theſe views; 
fince the like intercourſe is not always ſo underſtood, even among 
men; ſome of whom are too far exalted above others to receive 
any real advantage from them, yet nevertheleſs expect ſome duti - 
acknowledgment of the benefits which they confer on others, 
and require frequent teſtimonies of their love ; and why ſhould 
we not imagine a ſincerely devout ſacrificer to the Deity, able to 
interpret his devotion in the ſame ſenſe? or if led to a more groſs 
interpretation of it, why may we not even ſuppoſe the Deity con- 
deſcending in that caſe to ſet him right, by ſome ſuch kind ex- 
poſtulation as the following! V 7 eat the fieſh of bulls, or drink 
the blood of goats ? If I were hungry, I would not tell thee ; for 
the world is mine, and the fulueſi theresfs Offer unto God thankſ- 
giving, and pay thy vows unte the moſt High. And call upon me 
in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. 

Nor does there ſeem to be any more merchandize in any ſort of 
ſacrifical offerings, than in thoſe other of vows, prayers, praiſes, 
and thankſpivings, which ſtill make up an effential part of our 
religion; from their relation to which, the former always — 


* The late Mr. Coventry. 
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feſt himſelf to the ſenſes of men, and viſibly conduct 
them, by the angel of his preſence, in all the chief 
concernments of religion. And this infant ſtate of 
the world muſt ſtand in need of his eſpecial guidance 


, 
all their value, and were 1 only a ſtrong, lively manner of 
expreſſing them; [Qui ſacrißcat, id idem ſignificat actione et 
geſtu, quod qui precatur ore ſuo profitetur, FVitringa Diſſ. Vol. I. 
p. 289. Comp. Patrick on 1 Sam. xiii. 12. ] nor probably more 
{trong, and explicit, than might be neceſſary for the times; nor 
likely to convey any more degrading ideas of the divine neſs 
(at leaſt not more than were adapted to, and unavoidable in the 
then low ftate of reaſoning) than does the inward tribute of a 
Lroken and a contrite heart, which is ſtill requiſite on ſome occa- 
ſions, as well as the outward public profeſſion of our dependence 
on the Deity, the rendering to him the calves of our lips; which 
when the underſtandings of men were ripe for it, and they able 
to keep up a tolerable ſenſe of duty by theſe means, have of 
| — th 5 and are accepted by the ſame gracious being in 

the room of the other ; _ xiv. 2. Heb. xiii. 15.) though theſe 

be founded equally on human weakneſs, and at a like diſtance 
from the excellency of the divine nature. 

As to the Conſumption of the fruit of the ground in offerings ; 
why might not men conceive, that the ſame God who had given 
them all things richly to enjoy, might reaſonably expect a return, 
as it were, of ſome part of them, merely in token of gratitude 
for the reſt: as an exerciſe of their faith in, a memorial of their 
dependance on, him for a continuance of them, and a pledge of 
their obedience, in applying each to the good purpoſes for which 
he had beſtowed them? and this without the leaſt dread of 
affronting him by an implication that he cither wanted any thing, 
or robbed any kind of benefit by their preſents. 

Nor need even ſuch as have the moſt imperfect notions of his 
power and bounty, apprehend this to be any dangerous miſap- 
plication of theſe gifts, on a perſuaſion that he had required it; 
though without ſome tradition of that, Socrates himſelf [p. o. 
might perhaps juſtly doubt of the propriety, and acceptableneſs 
of this kind of worſhip: as he had the like ſeruples about prayer, 
[ Plat. 2. Alcib.] as alſo Maximus Tyrius, long after. 

But if ever theſe, or any ſuch offerings were in fa& required, 
and theſe or the like ends might be ſerved by them, then will this 
be far from a meer uſeleſs waſte, though the things offered be 
deſtroyed : nor indeed can I ſee any material difference between 
a religious dedication of ſuch things, and the deſtruction of them: 


or 


odd} 
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and protection. They were not yet able (with Meſes“) 


to ſee him to ig inviſible ; and perform a purely ra- 


tional, and ſpiritual worſhip. They could have no 
very perfect notions of his nature and providence 
nor had they much leiſure for ſpeculation, and re- 
finement in theſe ſubjeas. They were all tillers of 
the ground, or keepers of cattle ; employed ſuffi. 
ciently in cultivating this new world ; and through 
the curſe, brought on it by their forefather, forced 
with him to cat their bread in the feeat of their brow. 
We may ſuppoſe the generality of them, to have been 

no 


or how they could be preſented to the gods at all, if they were 
fill kept for the uſe of their reſpective owners. 

The caſe, I apprchead, will not be much different as to the 4½ 
an innocent creature; for if this creature be conſidered as a 
man's property, why may not the oblation of it be aſſigned by 
way of compoſition, mult, or commutation for ſuch faults as he 
is ſenſible of, and ſerve as a fignificant repreſentation, and ac- 
Enowledgment of ſuch his ſenſe ; and be accepted by the offended 
Governor of the world, in licu of a more condign puniſhment ; 
by virtue of ſuch aſſignment doing away his guilt, and being a 
ſufficient ground of encouragement for him to hope for a full re- 
oration to the divine favour ; without any farther import ? 
Though if this ſhould have yet a more diſtant and extenſive view, 
it — theſe ends for the preſent never the leſs; and is more 
ke all other parts of the divine economy, which ſerve for various 
purpoſes, immediate and remate. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help concluding it to be more pro- 
bable in itſelf, and more analogous to the general courſe of things, 
that this ſo univerſal a practice of ſacrificing animals, however 
eld. and unaccountable it may ſeem to be in ſome reſpects at 
preſent ;—ſhould owe its origin to ſome divine appointment ; be 
propagated every where by primitive tradition; and afterwards 
(as in too many other caſes) by a pretended imitation, and im- 
provement ;- but a real miſrepreſentation and abuſe ; receive ſuch 
gradual alteration, from the authors of all ſuperſtition and vice, 
as at length to arrive at that degree of enormity, which this writer 
has fo well deſcribed, 

Hieb, xi. 27, 
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no better than AnthropomorphitesF, in their concep- 
tions of the Divine Being; as many were found to 
be long after them, in much more knowing times ; 
and as perhaps a great part of the world yet are, by 
giving way to their imagination, notwithſtanding the 
cleareſt revelations, and plaineſt arguments to the 
contrary. Frequent communications then might be 
neceſſary, to keep up a tolerable ſenſe of religion 
among men, and ſecure obedience to the divine inſti- 
, tutes®; and that the Almighty did not exhibit ſuch 
manifeſtations of himſelf as were either neceſſary, or 
fit to anſwer this end, cannot be concluded from the 
ſilence of thoſe very ſhort accounts we have in ſacred 
hiſtory, as was obſerved before. 


* 


nn 


Beſides, Adam himſelf continued nine Ae ans 
4 thirty years, an eye-witneſs of the power and provi- 
f dence of God; and could not but reflect on thoſe re- 
; markable inſtances of both, exerted at the beginning 
a of his own life f; and mult have acquainted the reſt 
7 of 
. + The reaſon of this is given at large by the author of Glory 
e of Chrift as God-man, Diſc. I. ſect. 1. 
18 tLadtantius is to prove that God has human paſſions —to pre- 
vent being miſunderſtood, and to provide a proper fubject for 
* theſe — 14 he contends ſtrongly for God's having a bum 
Sy form ; no diſcreditable notion at that time in the church.“ Dir. 
r Leg. B. ĩii. ſect. 4. p. 372. add Locke on H. U. N 1. % . Why 
t 16. and Huet. Origen. I. ii. B. i. ſet. 8. p. 30. de 
c Ka. vag ur ti» deu v reef r AK aN ray dees 
Is roy oe is meoxoTns Yiropeirng us PUNT, al, v4. AUF; ̊Agilac. 
1 KA n. r r THKv27, dure x. PPT. £4vTK5 Gn, L xen err 4. 
h iTilgomivor]wy A. eL, GUS; ulla ag «dots boepancts r Ne- 
e, eilutatren Ty r ON Brimar. Orig. cont. Celſe p. 216. L beer | 


er + See Allie Refleftions, B. I. c. 8, &e. | 
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of mankind with all thoſe truths relating to the Deity, 
that were implied in the original creation of man, 
and his firſt ſituation in the world}; as well as his 
preſent ſtate of puniſhment, and proſpect of a future 
redemption ; which were exhibited together, and 
doubtleſs explained to him, upon his fall. He was all 
that while, a living monument both of the juſtice, 
and mercy of God ; of his extreme hatred, and ab- 
horrence of fin ; as well as his great love, and long- 
ſuffering towards the ſinner. He was very ſenſible 
how fin entered into the world, and could not but 
appriſe his children of its author ; and at the ſame 
time inform them, of the unity of God, and his domi- 
nion over the evil one; and aſſure them of his being 
the ſupreme governor, and judge of all. For ſo much, 
I think, might eaſily be gathered from that tranſac- 
tion in paradiſe, in what manner ſoever we under- 
ſtand it; (I think ABp. King has faid enough to vin- 
dicate the literal ſenſe in his excellent Sermon on 
the Fall, annexed to his Origin of Evil) not to men- 
tion that the garden of Eden, the great ſcene of this 

tranſ- 


+ How he was able always to convince the world that he was 
the firſt man, from a peculiarity in the formation of his body. 
dee Cumberland De leg. patr. p. 409, 410. Adamus, ejuſque 
uxor Zva ſecundum naturam non potuerunt habere umbilicos in 
medio ventrum ſuorum, vti habent omnes homines qui naſcuntur 
e mulieribns propter vaſa umbilicalia quz umbilico inſeruntur, 
et e Placenta uteriva nutrimentum afferunt infantibus, in utero 
matrum ſuarum generatis, indeque prodeuntibus. Nec credibile 
eſt Deum ereaviſſe in protoplaſtis umbilicos qui iis eſſent prorſus 
inutiles, et eos redderet — perieuloſo morbo qui ompha- 
locele dicitur a medicis, ib. 


dis. > 4. At Abe redo 
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tranſgreſſion, might perhaps for ſome time be viſibleꝰ. 
This would produce a tolerable idea of the Divine 
Being, and afford ſufficient motives to obey him. 
And accordingly we find the effects of it, in the righ-- 
teous family of Seth, who began to call upon the name 
of the Lord; or, as that text is better rendered in 
the margin, call themſelves by the name of the Lord t. 
They ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the poſterity 
of Cain; and for their extraordinary piety, were en- 
titled the people or Sons of Gad\|. Of them, ſome- 
time after, ſprang a perſon ſo very eminent for good- 
neſs and devotion, as to be exempted from Adam's. 
ſentence, and the common lot of his ſons : who after 
he had walked with God three hundred years, or held. 
converſe with Angels$; and propheied: to his bre- 
thren, and forewarned them of the approaching 
judgment“, was tran/lated that he ſhould not fee 


death. 


* Allix, Reflect. p. 62. ſuppoſes it td have continued till the 
deluge. | 
+ Gen. iv. 26. * 
See Shuckford, Vol. I. p. 42, &c. Van Dale's Orig. & Progr. 
Idol. c. 2. Stilling fleet, Iren, c. 3. p. 73. 4to. Or this man Ear, 
was called by the name of Jehovah. V. Dawſon on Gen. iv, v. 
. Ty &c. 4 
y | Ward, Diſſ. iv. v. zd. 
Cleric. in Gen. v. 22. Comp. Dawſon, ib. p. 55. | 
Fude 14. He foretells likewiſe the particular manner in 
which that judgment was to be inflited, and by way of ſigu or 
confirmation (a frequent method on ſuch occaſions. Comp. 
viii, &c.) impoſes on his ſon the name of Methuſelah, importing 
that when the on ſo called was dead, there ſhould come an 
Inundation of Waters, And ſo exactly did that event correſpond: 
with his name, that ia the very year he died, the earth was vver- 
2 by the deluge. Owen, B. 1. 8. 6. Bochart Phal. | 
2. C. 13. 
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death+. This very remarkable event, muſt have made 
the world about him, ſenſible of the good providence of 
God, inſpecting and rewarding his faithful ſervants ; 
and one would think it ſhould have induced them to 
look up to a better ſtate than the preſent ; where 
righteous Enoch was already entered, and whither 
all ſuch might expect in due time to arrive. To Adam 
himſelf, if he was then alive (as the Samaritan ac- 
count makes him to be above forty years after) it 
muſt have been a lively and affecting inſtance of what 
he might have enjoyed, had he preſerved his inno- 
cence; as well as an earneſt of the promiſed victory 
over the evil one, who robbed him of it ; and a ſtrong 
ground of confidence that he, and the reſt of his poſ- 
terjity, ſhould not be left entirely in their preſent 
Nate; but ſome time or other, be reſtored to the fa- 
vour of their maker, and behold his preſence in bliſs 
and immortality}. At the ſame time lived Lamech, 
8-12? £3; ho 
+ Heb. xi. 5. comp. Eccl. xliv. 14. and Arnald upon Miſdum, 
ir. 10. His tranſlation was probably effected in the ſame public 
manner as that of Elijab, 2 King. xi. 7. and the aſcenſion of CH 
himſelf. Act i. 9. There is no doubt but his contemporaries 
had ſome viſible or ſenfible demonſtration of this fact. And as 


the fate of Abe/ was an argument to their reaſon, ſo the tranſſa · 
tion of Enoch was a proof to their ſenſes (as it were) of another 
fate of life.” Peters Crit. Diſſ. on Job, p. 274. | 

- + See BulPs Diſcourſes, Vol. Ds 343- Vol. Boy. 585, &c- 
Worthington argues farther, that this tranſlation of Enoch was 


ry 
- 


moreover an intimation to mankind, that, if they overcame the 
depravity of their nature as he did, they ſhould be delivered from 
the ill conſequences of it as he was; the chiefeſt of which was 
death, temporal and eternal, both which he avoided :* and this 
author ſuppoſes him, upon what ground I know not, to be a type 

3 being able to do very ſame, Eſay, p. 72, &. 


of many o 


een 


/ 
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who was - contemporary both with Adam and Noah, 
and probably well acquainted with the counſels of 
God; and foreto!d that that part of the curſe which 
related to the barrenneſs of the earth, would 
in a great meaſure be taken off; as it was, in his 
ſon's days . At length, when the whole world be- 
came full of unbounded ligt, and impurity +; of rapine 
and lawleſs violence f: when thoſe giants in wicked- 
nels |, had filled the earth with tyranny; injuſtice, and 
oppreſſion; and the whole race of men were grown 
entirely carnai d, and abandoned; and every imagi- 
nation of their hearts was only evil continually ** : 
God, whoſe ſpirit had been hitherto friving with 
them, was at length obliged, even in mercy to them- 
ſelves, as well as their poſterity, to cut them off; 
aſter having raiſed up another prophet 4#, to give 
them frequent warning of their fate; and allowed 


them 


Gen. v. 29. See Herhoct's Uſe and Intent, p. 89, &c. and 
Ogiliy on the Deluge. Comp. Dawſon in loc. p. 57. with Wor- 
thington, Efl. p. 83, &c. N 

+ Gen. vi. 2. f ver. 11. || ver. 4. { ver. 3. Seeing that 
oP he ir (nothing but) fleſh, or wholly given up to the works 

it. 


ver. 5. That there was probably no ſettled government in 
the antidiluvian world, ſee Taylor, Scheme of Script. Dix. 


c. 19. p. 194- 


++ 1 Pet. iii. 19. Heb. xi. 7. Neah the eighth, a preacher 

righteouſnefi ; (2 Pet. ii. 5.) or, as ſome more juſtly render it, he 
eighth preacher. (ſee Fertin, Vol. I. p. 46. and Pool in loc. n. 4.) 
For he was neither the eighth perſon in deſcent from Adam, nor 
does bis being one of the eight perſons in the ark, ſcem to be a 
coaſtru&ion eĩthec very natural or pertinent. Add Ve un the 
Creed, Part II. p. 175. 24 Edit. Cumberland de Leg. Patt. 
p. 419. 


L. 
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them a hundred and twenty years for: repen- 
tance “. | | | T 

Thus did God make ample proviſion for the in- 
ſtruction and improvement of the world, for the firſt 
ſixteen hundred years; namely, by the frequent ap- 
pearance of Angels; by the ſpirit of prophecy, which 
is by, ſome ſuppoſed to have been hereditary in the 
heads of families in thoſe times f; and by an uninter- 
rupted tradition ; there being but two generations 
from Adam to Noah ; ſo that we cannot well imagine 
that the knowledge and true worſhip of the Deity 
during that time, could be catirely loſt in any part of 
the world 2. | 


But we are to remember that the world was ſtill 
but in its ſtate of chiidbocd which it moſt aptly re- 


Gen. iv. 3. This diſpenſation (of the Deluge) as all the 
reſt, had relation to the morals of mankind; and the evident de- 
ſign of it was to leſſen the quantity of vice and prophaneneſs, and 
to preſerve and advance religion and virtue in the earth; the great 
end for which the carth, and man in it were created. This end 
it was well adapted to obtain in the then preſent ſtate of things, 
and in all future generations. in the preſent Rate of things it 
prevented a total corruption. For if the whole tainted part had 
not been cut off, a ſingle family would ſoon have been drawn in, 
or deſtroyed : and: then the whole globe muſt have been ruined, 
and the ſchemes and purpoſes of Goc from the very beginning of 
the world had been defeated. But by reſerving a ſeſect family 
for the continuation of the human ſpeeics, the ſyſtem of the 
divine counſels was preſerved entire, and the moſt proper method 
was deviſed for the eſtabliſhment of true religion and virtue in the 
new world ; as the family of Noah enjoyed much greater advan- 
tages for this end than the family of Adam at the beginning of 
things. Taylor, Scheme of Script. Div, c. 18. Com. 1 In- 
tent and Propriety of Script. Mir. ſect. 2. | 

+ Furien Crit. Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 34. 

t That Tradition was the chief way of conveying religion in 
3 ages, fee Leland's Advantage, &c. of the Chriſt. Rev. 
O1. I. c. I. 
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ſembled,; in thoſe extraordinary aids, and occaſional 
ſupports afforded it; in the repeated inſtances of that 
paternal care, and tenderneſs, with which the Creator 
watched over it: and I have been the more parti- 
cular in examining whence it might derive its notices 
of God and religion, and how far theſe could pro- 
bably extend; in order to obviate ſome miſtakes, 
which are commonly made in the hiſtory of 'thoſe 
times, by ſetting out wrong; and ſuppoſing the firſt 
man to have been ſuperior to all his poſterity “, both 
in natural abilities, and actual knowledge, becauſe 
more innocent than they; and imagining that the 
primitive religion was more perfect, becauſe it was 
more naked, plain, and ſimple than that in after 


times: by which means, we are forced to make the 


ſtate of the world often go backwards, riſe and fall 
again; and abound with great breaks and inequa- 
lities; inſtead of obſerving that more even progreſs, 
which will appear in all parts of the divine ceconomy. 

To proceed. After the deluge, God is pleaſed to 


converſe again, and make another more clear and 
extenſive covenant with mankind in the perſon of 


Noah; who was a new example of his power, his juſ- 
tice, and his goodneſs; and whoſe family had been 
ſufficiently convinced of his ſupreme dominion over 


the 


Vid. Gen. Dict. art. Adam, p. 228, &c. or South's very ex- 
traordinary ſermon on that ſubject. Comp. Taylor on Orig. Sin, 
p. 190, &c. 2d Edit. and Script. Scheme of Div. c. to. Adam, 
when created, may be conſidered as a child, without knowledge, 


learning, and experience, ib. p. 32. 
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the carth and heaven; of his utter abhorrence of 
ſin ; and his determination not to let it go unpurliſhed. 
Nor could they, or their children, for ſome time, 
want any other argument to enforce obedtence, fear, 
and worſhip*. The knowledge of mankind there- 
fore after the flood, mult for a conſiderable time be 
better than ever it was before; might ſafely be pro- 
pagated by tradition; and did not ſtand in need of 
any farther revelation, Næab himſelf having conti- 
nued three hundred and fifty years. Gen. ix. 28. 


But when by degrees many of them t had cor- 
rupted this tradition in the moſt eſſential parts, eſpe- 
cially with relation to the object of their worſhip} ; 
| and 


See Allix, B. i. c. 13. The obſervations and refle&ions 
they might make on this extraordinary tranſaction are well ima- 
gined by Winder, Hilt. of Know. c. 5. ſect. 2, 3, 4. and Taylor, 
-Scheme, &c. c. 18. [2244 | 

+ Vid. Wizder's Hiſt. of Kn. p. 110, &c. Patrick in Gen. xi. 2. 
t Lord Bolingbroke, in his 2d and 3d Eſſays, has taken great 
pains to prove, that ſuch corruptions in religion could never be 
introduced ſo faſt : and Eff. 2. p. 20. * ſuppoſes'it impoſſible for 
* any man 1n his ſenſes to believe, that a tradition derived from 

God himſelf through ſo few generations, was loſt among the 
greateſt part of mankind, or that Polytheiſm and Idolatry 
were eſtabliſhed on the ruins of it in the days of Scrug, before 
* thoſe of Abraham, and fo ſoon after the deluge.' To which a 
ſyfficient anſwer may be had within two pages of the ſame extra- 

ordinary author. The vulgar embrace — [Polytheiſm and 
_ © Idolatry] eafily, even after the true doctrine of a Divine Unity 
has been taught and received; as we may learn from the example 
ok the /ſraclites : and ſuperſtitions | ivr apace and ſpread wide, 
even in thoſe countries where Chriſtianity has been eſtabliſh ed, 


and is daily taught; as we may learn from the examples of the 

* Roman churches, to ſay nothing of the reformed, who are lels 

* liable to the objection.” ib. p. 22. Vol. IV. Comp. p. 224, Kc. 

where be contradicts this again, diſallows both the fact and appli- 

cation of them, but does not deny the truth of the former fo mut * 
4 
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and inſtead of one ſupreme God, had ſet up ſeveral + 
orders of inferior ones; and worſhipped all the hoſt 


of heaven; (as they began to do in the time of Peleg, 
the fifth, according to the Hebrew computation, from 
Noah) and at the ſame time were uniting under one 
head, and forming an univerſal empire; and erecting 
a monument or land mark *, topreſerve and perpetuate 
this their union : in order to prevent their being all 
corrupted at once, God ſaw it neceſſary to come 
downft, and diſperſe them into ſeveral diſtin& colo- 
nies , by dividing them into ſo many languages, (or 
cauſing that diſcord F among them, which made their 
future intercourle impracticable; and thereby ren- 


dered 


the latter, and all in a breath. But if any one wants to ſee more 
of his Lordſhip's contradictions, a pretty complete liſt of them 
may be found ready drawn out, in the Aualyſit of his philoſophical 
works, printed A. D. 1755. 

That this is the meaning of the word dw. Gen. xi. 4. which 
our tranſlators have improperly rendered name here, fee Gopuet, 
Introd. p. 2. *. De L'Origine des Loix, &c. and Bryant, Anal. 

fl. 
2 See Worthington, B. LeQ..y 8. 
I Gen. xi. 5, 7. See Le Clerc upon the place. with Winder, 
Hiſt. of Kn. p. 118. or Taylor, Scheme of Script. Div. c. 21. 

The date of this great event is fixed with ſome probability 
to 240 poſt Diluv, See Rowland's Mona Antiq. Reſtor. 281, &e. 
2d Ed. That there was not only a geueral diſperſion of the ſons 
of Noah about this time, but alſo a particular divifor of the earth 
amongſt them, ſee Bryant's Obſerv. on parts of ancient Hiſt. p. 
260, &c. Some of the benefits of this Diſperſion are deſcribed 
by Dr. Owen, B. L. g vii. 

Pp. lv. 9. Le Clerc, ibid. & Prolegom. in Com. Diff. 1. f 3. 
& in Gen. xi. 9. Add 1 Cor. i. 10. and Vitringa. Obſ Sac. L. 1. 
c. 9. 6 6, &c. Shuckford, Vol. I. B. iii. p. 146. Hutchinſon on the 
Confuſion of Tongues. Another account of this Confiſfon, 
making it rather an oblivion of the old language, than any iofu- 
ſion of new ones, is given by Rowland, ib. 
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dered it impoſlible for any one ſpecies of idolatry to 
be univerſally eſtabliſhed ; nay, gave a conſiderable 
check to the progreſs of falſe worſhip in general; 
which had moſt probably been introduced by the ru- 
lers“ of thoſe times; and for which reafon, their 
people then might be driven from them, to hinder 
its being univerſally impoſed ; as God's own peo- 
ple were afterwards diſperſed every where to cure it. 
Aſter the di/per/ion, particular revelations were in 
all probability vouchſafed, wherever men were capa- 
ble of improving by them, and diſpoſed to regard 
them. We find Peleg had his name prophetically 
given from that diſper/ion, which was to happen in 
his days+; and not only his Father Eber, but all 
the heads of families, mentioned in the eleventh 
chapter of Genejis, from Noah to Abraham, are ſup- 
poſed to have had the ſpirit of prophecy, on many 
occaſions. However, Noah was undoubtedly both 
prieſt 


.* See Shuckford, Vol. I. B. v. f. 3 „Ke. The ſame author 
iresa probable reaſon for this, Vol. II. U. ix. p. 457, &c. Comp. 
Taylor's Scheme of Script. Div. c. 20. | 
4+ Gen. x. 25. Vid. Winder, p. 130. and Natheram's Serm. on 
the Wiſdom of Providence in the adminiſtration of the World; 
who ſuppoſes that not only the intention, and end of God's diſ- 
perſing mankind over the face of the carth, but hkewiſe the plan 
of their diſperſion was communicated to them, p. 15. Comp. 
Joſephus H. J. L. 1. e. 4. It was in Chaldea, Canaan, Egypt, 
and the neighbouring countries, ſays a learned writer, | Leland, 
Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſt, Rev. Vol. I. P. i. c. 19. 
p- 435-] that the great corruption firſt began; or at leaſt theſe 
were the places where it made the moſt confiderable progreſs, and 


from whence it ſeems to have been derived to other nations. And 
_ accordingly it pleaſed God in his wiſe and good providence to 
take proper metliods for putting an early check to the growing 
corruption in thoſe parts of the world where it chiefly prevailed.” 


% ͤ i. ao So dan 
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prieſt and prophet ; and living till 4braham was near 
ſixty years old, might well be able to keep up a to- 
lerable ſenſe of true religion in the world; which was 
then but very thinly inhabited4. His religious ſon 
Shem likewiſe was living ſo long as Jacob's time, and 
could not but be a great means ot continuing the faith 

and worſhip of the true God among his deſcendants®. 
But notwithſtanding a few righteous men, and ſome 
remains of true religion; 1dolatry, with its perpetual 
attendants vice and ſuperſtition , had in a little time 
ſo far prevailed among the ſons of Noah, as to make 
it highly expedient for God, as well to ſhorten the 
lives of men}, as to withdraw his Shekinah, or pre- 
ſence from the generality, who had made themſelves 
unfit for ſuch communication; and to ſingle out 
ſome particular people, to bear his name, and be his 
E 4 more 


+ Gen, xiii. 9. Vid. Part iii. 7 208, note (W); and Newer. 
Chron. p. 185—6. The art itſelf, a certain monument of the 
deluge, continued ſeveral ages after Abraham, and preſerved the 
memory of it, even among Pagans; (Vid. Lucian de D. 8. Allir. 
Reflect. p. 68. Joſeph. Antiq. L. i. c. 3. ib. 20. 2. & Chryfaftom. 
Orat. de Perf. Char. Bryant, . 2. p. 217. &c.) this might ſerve 
as the Prototype, or model tor fhip-building, Evelyn on Naviga- 
tion and Commerce. p. 18. From wheace the ſtory of Auge and 
the fabulous Argonauticks.. Bryant, Vol. 2. p. 496, &c. 

Concerning the notices of religion in the world about this 
time, ſee Allix, B. i. e. 14. Winder, c. 9. Comp. Meier, Diſp. 
Theol. de Veſtig. Rel. Patriarch. inter Gentcs. Breme, 1759. 

+ The attendants and eſſects of idolatry are well deſcribed by 
the author of Wiſdom, c. xiv. 2429. So that there reigned in all 


men, without exception, blood, manſlaughter, theft, and difimula- 
lion, corruption, unfaithfulneſs, tumulls, perjury. 25. Difquietins 
. of good men, forgetfulneſs of geod turnt, defiling of fouls, changing 


kin, diforder in marriages, adlulleny, and ſhameleſs uncleannel; 
26 — 8 xii. 4, 5, 6. Vid. Arnald in loc. 21 4 i 

t Concerning this great change in the divine economy, ſee 
Part III. 
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more immediate ſervants ; and thereby preſerve his 
worſhip. pure, in ſome part of the world, amidſt the 
various corruptions that were going to overſpread it. 
With this view Abrabam is called; who was dri- 
ven out of an idolatrous nation, in-all probability, 
for oppoſing and refuſing to comply with its ido- 
latry]|; and after many remarkable trials of his faith 
and conſtancy, admitted to a particular intimacy, 
and friendſhip with his Maker. God enters into cove- 
nant with him, inſtitutes circamciſion, as the /ign and 
feal of this covenant* engages to be his preſent 
guide, proteQor and defender ; and to beſtow, not 
only all kinds of temporal benefits on him, and on 
his ſeed f; but to make ſome of them the means of 
conveying one of a higher kind to all the nations of 
the earth; who ſhould in an extraordinary manner 
15 be 


| Maim. M. Nev. Buxtorf. p. 421. See Chandler's Vind. O. 
Teſt. Pt. ii. p. 474. Judith v. 8. Shuckford, Vol. I. B. v. p. 269. 
It is a tradition among both Fews and Mahometans, that Abra- 
ham's father Terah was a maker and vender of Images, from 
whom ſome derive the name of Teraphim ; (i. e. Terah-aphim, 
images repreſenting Terah's countenance) and tell many, ftories 
of his difference with Abraham for a time on that account. Some 
of theſe may be ſeen in Calmet, or Bayle, Dia. Art. Terub, and 
Abrabam. This is conſiſtent. with the account of Abraham's 
having once been himſelf an idolater, as ſome interpret, Rom. iv. 5. 
us Rom. iv. 11. Concerning the propriety and various uſes of 
this inftitution, ſce Le Clerc. on Gen. xvii. 10, 11, 12: - 
+ That the promiſe of poſſeſſing all the land from Egypt to 
Euphrates _— xii. 7. xiii. 14 15. xv: 18, &c.) was made to 
. Abraham's feed in general, though the eſpecial covenant was re- 


ſtrained to a part of them, ſee remarks on part of the zd Vol. 
of the Mor. Philsf. p. 89, 90. That the full execution of the 
former promiſe deemed: 

32>; 7 


on their obedience, vid. Durell. App. 


c 
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be blefſed through him. Abraham, no doubt, was fixed 
upon for his ſingular piety, and truſt in God under 
various trials; and entitled to theſe high privileges 
by his extraordinary virtues; for whoſe ſake (or 
rather for the ſake of encouraging and rewarding 
of which virtues) the ſame privileges were continued - 
to a part of his poſterity, though far leſs worthy of 
them. But we cannot think that it was ſo much on 
his own account that he was thus diſtinguithed ; or 
that for his ſake only“, faith, or ſincerity, is ſaid to be 
imputed to him for righteouſneſs ; but rather for the 
common benefit of mankind was all this done; in 
order to make him an inſtrument, in the hand of 
Providence (and a fit one he'was) to convey the fame 
faith, and fear of God, to all the nations round him. 
And accordingly we find him greatly favoured, and 
diſtinguiſhed among the neighbouring princes ; and 
Kings reproved for his ſake ; who are acquainted with 
his prophetic character, and deſire his interceſſion 
with God i, and obtain afliſtance through that inter- 
ceſſion. Hiſtory tells us of his converſing on the 


ſub- 


+ Gen. xii. 3. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4. xxviii. 14. Rom. iv. 16, 17. Gal. 
iii. 8. 17. That the eſpecial covenant, limiting the Meſſiah's de- 
ſcent to one branch of Abraham's poſterity, and that peculiar 
diſpenſation which attended it, were not inconſiſtent with the ori- 
ginal grant or promiſe, which conſtituted Abraham the Father 
of many Nations, from whom all nations of the earth were to de- 
rive a Bleſſing, and to whom therefore the Goſpel is ſaid to have 
been preached before Chrift came into the world; ſee Taylor's 
Covenant of Grace, p. 6. 13, &c. | 
Kom. iv. 24. 

F Gen. Xii. 17. and xx. 7, 
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ſubject of religion, with the moſt learned Egpytianst, 
and being very highly eſteemed by them; from whom 
probably they afterwards derived the rite of circumci- 
ſion}, among other religious inſtitutes. We are in- 
formed, that his name was had in the greateſt vene- 
ration all over the Eaſt *: that the Magiant, Sabians, 
Perſiant, and Indians all gloried in him, as the great 
reformer of their religion f. And as he was let into 

. a the 


+ Joſephus L. i. c. 9. contr. Apion. paſſim. Damaſcen. in Euſeb. 
Præp. Evang. L. ix. c. 16. There is at this day, a ſelect num- 
ber of families in Egypt, who call themſelves deſcendants from 
Abraham, and are in high eſteem there, and give themſelves up 
intirely to the ftudy of Mulic, Medicine, and Aſtronomy, and 
never intermix with any other Egyptian, or marry out of their 
own families. Nouveau Voyage de Grece, d Hot, &c. Hague, 
1724 p. 106, c. 2 Oe 

| Shuckford, B. v. p. 322, &c. and B. vii. p. 132, &ec. Comp. 
Spencer de Leg. 1. 4. & Cleric in Gen. xvii. 10. - 

Others derive it from hp. Univerf. Hitt. Vol. I. p. 527. 
note 7. and p. 453. note a. Add Jenin, Vol. I. p. 97. Grot. 

327. | 
"RH ſuppoſe it introduced by //>mze!, (Rev. Exam. Vol. IT. 
p- 190.) or his poſterity the Shepherds, or Arabians, as is made 
very probable by the author of Remarks on part of the gd Vol. 
of the Mor. Phils. p. 59, &c. Comp. Withi Xgypt. L. iii. c. 6. 
Bochart.' Geogr. L. iv. c. 32. This ſubject is largely diſcuſa d by 
Findlay, Viad: pt. 2. 6 21. 

Vid. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. ix. c. 16, 17, &c. 

1 Prideaux, Part i. B. iv. p. 225. Comp. Hyde De Rel. Vet. 
Perf. c. 2. ard 3. and Univer}. Hit paſſ. *Tis remarkable that 
the Lacedemonians retained the memory of him for above 16co 
years, and under their king Areus claimed kindred with wa ry 
as being of the flock of Abraham. 1 Maccab. xii. 21, &c. 225 
Ant. L. xii. 5. {fee Waterland's Poſtſcript to Script. Vind. Pt. 2. 
p- 142. or Fenkin, Vol. I. p. 53. and go, How this might come 
about, ſee Stilling fret, Orig. S. B. iti. c. 4. or Shuckford, B. x. 
p- 51.) nor is it unlikely that from the Abrahamans, or ſons of 
Abraham, the Brachmans might deſcend, and derive their name. 
Newt. Chron. p. 351. Tis likewiſe obſerved, that the Perfans 
adhered ſo ftriily to the religion of Mralam. as to Keep clear 
of the moſt groſs idolatry, for a long time. Vid. Cleric. in J. 
xai. 9. & Ind, Puilolog. Stanley, voc. Siatua. 
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the various counſels of the Almighty, and taught to 
reaſon, and reflect upon them; as he was fully ap- 
priſed of God's juſt judgment in the miraculous 
overthrow of the four wicked cities}, with the par- 
ticular circumſtances of it}; as well as his moſt gra- 


cious intent of providing a Redeemerfor all mankind, 
and rejoiced to ſee his day d, and ſaw it; tis very pro- 
bable, 


| Some authors call them foe, according to the common name, 
Pentapolis (Wiſdom x. 6, Fe B. J. v. 8.) ian Zoar, 
which had been condemned to deſtruction, but was ſpared at the 
interceſſion of Lot. Of theſe, two are ſometimes named by them- 
ſelyes, as being ſuperior to the reſt. Gen. xix. 24, 25- | 

Some fuppoſe that, beſide the four principal cities in that 
valley (Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, Zeboim, or Bela, Gen. xiv. 2. 
Deut. xxix. 23.) there were nine other inferior ones deſtroyed 
(called the daughters of Sodom, Exch. xvi. 46, &c.) which agrees 
with the account of Sabo, Geogr. L. xvi. Comp. Cleric. App. 
Com. in Gen. 

Gen. xviii. Some of the cauſes, ends and uſes of this ſevere 
diſpenſation, as well as teſtimonies of its reality, are ſet forth in 
Owen's B. L. 9 9. 

$ Job. viii. 56. $yaxarere, geſtiebat, longed earneſtly. Mar- 
burton ſuppoſes, that the command of ſacrificing /ſaac, was a 
mode of information by action, inſtead of words, concerning the 
great Sacrifice of Chriſt, given to Abraham at his own earneſt 
requeſt. Div. Leg. Vol. II. Pt. ii. which is well illuſtrated by 
Gilbank, Script. Rid. of Abr. p. 113, &c. and might perhaps 
receive ſome confirmation, by obſerving that this ſcene moſt pro- 
bably was placed upon the very ſpot where Chriſt actually ſuffer- 
ed: (See Crit. Notes, Genef. xxii. 1, 2. Comp. Pool, Synopf. 2. 
and Patrick on Gen. xxii. g.) in which ſuch another coincidence 
might be obſerved between the type and perſon typihied, in reſpect 
of his death, as Epiſcopius remarks concerning the place and cir- 
cumſtances of his birth, Nempe ita ego mecum ſentio ; Id non 
caſa, ſed, Deo ita procurante, 9 ut vel hac etiam ratione 
Deus teſtatum faceret blium hunc, Davidis filium eſſe, paremque 
cum eo fortunam ſortitum atque expertum eſſe. Enimyero paſtor 
fucrat David, qui vitam ſuam in ſtabulo forte, forte, inguan, hoc 
"ne in loco ubi Feſum Maria peperit, egerat, et quando ad regiam 

1 vocabatur, gregem patris {ui paſcebat, atque ita velut 
Rabulo et pabulo oviam ad regium thronum * uti 
nec dilerte 


1 
1 
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bable, that he and his family would propagate theſe 
doctrines, together with their conſequences, where- 
ſoever they went *. 

But though the Deity was pleaſed to manifeſt him- 
ſelf, in a more frequent and familiar manner, to Abra- 
bam; yet were not the reſt of the world wholly over- 
looked. There were, no doubt, many other ſhining 
lights, and eminent profeſſors of pure religion, who, 
like Lot in the midſt of Sodom, were as eminently 
preſerved, and ſupported in that profeſhon : we ſee 
Laban, and Bethuel acknowledging the Lord+; and 
the former of them, notwithſtanding the mixture of 
Idolatry in his houſehold f favoured with a Viſion 8: 
Nor was the ſpirit of prophecy, or divine revelation, 
confined to Abraham, or to his family. In Canaan 
we meet with Melchizedeck, king, and prieſt of the 
moſt high God**: who is acquainted with the bleſ- 
fing promiſed to Abraham, and confirms it to him; 
and to whom the patriarch himſelf pays homage. 
Abimelech king of Gerar receives an admonition from 


the 


diſerte ipſe fatetur, P/a/. Ixxviii. 70, 71, 72. In ſtabulo igitur 
cum naſcitur filius ejus, annon patrem ſuum refert ? Zpiſcop. Iuſt. 
Theol. L. iii. c. 12. p. 175. 

® Gen. xviii. 19. See Burnet's Boyles Lect. pag. 536. fol. 
© God called Abraham out of his own country, and made him 
travel from place to place, to make him thereby famous in the 
world, and to invite men by that means to enquire after his pro- 
ſeſſion, his hopes, and his religion.“ Allix, Reflect. B. ii. c. 12. 

+ Gen. xxiv. 31, 50. 1 Gen. xxxi. 19, 30. Gen. xxxi. 24. 

** Perhaps the Patriarch Shem himfelf. Vid. Cumberland, de 
Leg. Patr. p. 424, &c. Bedford, Scrip. Chron. p. 318, Light- 
foat, Miſe, 1010. The ſame opinion is maintained by many other 
authors mentioned by Calmet, Dict. Vol. II. p. 177. Comp. 
Sharpe, Riſe and Fall of Feru/alem, p. 1, &c. and prolegom. in 
Hyd: opuſc. p. xxi. 
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the Lord, and readily pays a due regard to it ; the 
ſame ſenſe of religion and virtue deſcends to his ſon ; 
from whence we learn, that this country was at that 
time far from arriving at that great degree of corrup- 
tion, which it reached in a few generations after. In 
Arabia we find Job, and his three friends, all of regal 
dignity, as ſome ſay ||, entering iato the deepeſt points 
of divinity, and agreed about the unity, omnipotence, 
and ſpirituality of God ; the Juſtice of his providence, 
and many other fundamentals of Religion; as alſo 
mentioning a divine inſpiration or revelation, as no 
very uncommon thing 5. Eliphax had his viſions, and 
revelations “ as well as Job, though in a lower de- 
gree t; and the latter expreſſes his faith in much 
ſtronger terms, than are elſewhere to be met with 
near his time ; if according to the addition made to 
the ſeventy, he was the fifth from Abraham“, or ac- 
cording to others, contemporary either with him, or 
Iſaac +. Though in truth, it is not very caly to ſettle 
either the date of that piece f, or the import of ſeve- 

ral 


+ Gen. xx. 
+ Gen. xxvi. 10, 11. 


Vid. Tx x. in fin. Fob, Tobit ii. 16. Vulg. Lat. —Job inſul- 
tabant Regen. Comp. Letter to the author of Div. Leg. 1765. 

57. 
— 9 Vid. Cleric. in Jeb vi. 10. xxiii. 12. Xxix. 4. Xxxiii. 15. 23. 

C. iv. 12, 15, 16. 

++ See Patrick, App. to par. on Job. p. 

See Calm.t, Dia. or Coftard's Offered? p- 13. or Heath, 
p- 24. or Findlay againlt Yoltaire, Pt. 3.95 3. 

+ Furien, Crit. Tv Val. I. 18. Shuclford. B. vii. p. 1 3G 
&c. de Jur. Nat. &c. 6 vii. c. Il, Goguet, Foal 
Diſſert. ii. 


$ That it could got be more ancient than the time of Moſer 
may 


Jobi amici, vetuiſſent cum uſque adeo perturbari et Jamentar: : 
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ral expreſſions in it. Some place it in the days of 
David or Salomon , others bring it down as low as 
the captivity : nor are they without their reaſons (m.) 
11 | How- 


may be-inferred from the mention of letters and writing, c. xiv. 
23, 24. which had no exiſtence before they were communicated 
to the 7ſraclites from Mount $inai, as is made highly probable 
by the authors referred to below, in note F. p. 2 153. | 

+ V. Fitringa in Tef. Proleg. p. 9. 8 

{m) See ſome of them in The Five Letters on Inſpir. p. 99. 
and Le Clerc on Jab i. 6, 8, 11, 22.—ii. 9.—vi. 10—i. 10, 22. 
iii. 12.—XXvi. 12.—XXXIi. 2 7.—XXXVili. 3.—Xlii. 7. Id. 
Sentim. de Theolog. L. ix. p. 177, &c. et Biblioth. Choiſ. Tom. 
1. a. 1. Add Chaldaiſini in indice ad Cler.. Comm. Tom. IV. with 
Findlay, p. 433, 434. .. NE | 
The mixtore of | Chalder in the compofition which Le Clere 
makes out in many inftances, beſide the in pro im, (Peter's Crit. 
Dill. p. 133.) ſeems of ſome moment towards determining it to 
be more modern than is uſually imagined, and is, I apprehend, 
rather too ſlightly paſſed over both by the author of Crit. 
Di and thote other eminent writers he produces; though 
Le lere, with bis uſual modeſty, leaves the conſequence from 
thence to the date of the book wholly undecided ; nay, he himſelt 
aſſigns a reaſon why the latter is no neceſſary conſequence from 
the former; Jobus, nimirum, ad Euphratem in Huſitide habitavit, 
ubi lingua Chaldatca, aut Chaldaicz adfis obtinebat. Id. in 
C. xv. 13. | 

As 2 the famous paſſage in c. xix. 25. on which he gives his 
judgment with more freedom, I muſt produce the concluſion, 
though ſomewhat of the longeſt, in his 6wn words. Jam ex iphs 
totius hujus loci verbis ſatis liquere poteſt, Jobum de reſurrectione 
ſua non agere; quam nunquam veteres hie quefiviſſent, niſi 
pravis.igterpretationibus tranſrerſi_aQi furlſent ;- ut conjtcere eſt 
ex Judzis, qui verba Hebraica ſequuti, dogma, quod alioqui ere- 
dunt, hine exſeulpi poſſe non putarunt. Sed id yu cum ex 
multis aliis locis, in quibus ſatis aperte Jobus oftendit ſtatum 
atimorum, poſt mortem, tune ignotum fuiſſe, tum ex totius libri 
argumento facile colligitur. Quæritur in eo, cur qui non ſunt 
deteriores/liis qui boni habentut et revera ſunt, interdum ĩnuſi- 
tatis calamitatibus premagtur; quod quomodo confentire queat 
cum juſtitia divina, nec Jobus, nec amici poſſunt commimiſet ; 
imo nec Deus ipſe, ubi Jobum poſtea adlaquitur, docet. Nimĩrum 


ſolutio problematis, et una conſolatio, qua Jobi animus pacari 


Job an peti debuit ex alterius vitæ cognitione ; quam ſi noviſſent 


eſſe 
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However, all ſeem to agree that, whoever was the 
author of it, it is built upon a real character; and that 
decorum is preſerved fo as generally to fuit the notions 
in it to the patriarchal times“: and what religious 
notices might be gathered from this dramatick hiſto- 
ry, ſuppoſing it known in thoſe times, may be ſeen 
at large in a judicious writer 7. 
Io proceed :. In Chaldea we meet with Balaam, a 
true prophet } ; yet one who, from his own perſonal 
merit, had no particular pretenſions to the word of 
God; ſince he fo notoriouſly loved, and followed the 
wages of unrighteouſneſs; and at length juſtly periſhed 
among the idolati ous Midianitcs |}; having taught them 
eſſe. enim dixiſſent aliud tempus premiorum virtutis, idque expec- 
tari ab eo debere, poſt hanc vitam mortalem; et co. majora 
præmia relaturum, quo graviores calamitates conſtantius tuliſſet: 
quibus premiis mala hujus vitæ Deus abunde eſſet penſaturus. 
Jobus ipſe hoc ad animum revocaſſet, nec uſque adeo eſtuaſſet. 
Quod ſi talia corum mentem non ſubiiflent, Deus certe, ſi res 
jam revelata erat, dixiſſet, monuiſſet que Jobum, ſibi viſum fuiſſe 
tot malis ejus virtutem explorare; ut magis in ca ipſe ſirmaretur, 
aliique eam imitarentur, quibus ſimilia contisgetrent; nec eſle 
cur ſibi duritiem & R in juſlitiam exprobraret; ſe enim 
non propter ſingulat ia quudam peccata paſſum eſſe eum tantis 
& tot ſubitis malis opprimi, fed ut <jus virtus magis eniteret, 
exemploque aliis eſſet; -ezterum eſſecturum ſe ne hominem con- 
ſtantiæ fuz pœniteret. æternis & enimiis in cum collat is præmiis. 
Quæ oratio, (ſi rem tum patcfeciſſet Deus) multo ejus ſummæ 
ſapientiæ convenientior erat, quam creatio Cracodih & Hippo- 
potami, aliaque id genus; quæ Jobum quidem terrere potuerunt 
divinæ potentia metu, ſed ſolari vix petuerunt. Hac qui ad 
animum revocabunt, facile intelligent, nihil eſſe cur, veluti per 
ſidiculas, cone mur reſurrectionem & vitam æternam hinc extar- 
quere. Le Clerc's opinion is confirmed by Heath in lac, Add 
Durell, ib. p. 67, Kc. — But compare Taler, ib. d. 24. 

See the Theological Reprjiiory, p. 70. K. 5 8 

+ Taylor, Scheme of Script. Div. c. 24. | 


t See Patrick. App. to Par. on Fab, p. . 
|| Numb. xxxi. 8 | 
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to ſeduce and corrupt thoſe, whom he knew to be the 
choſen people of God 1. Conſidering, 1 ſay, the 
character of this perſon, he ſeems to have had no 
particular title to the gift of prophecy (a); and there- 

PETE N. | - fore 


Ft Nuns. Xxiv. g. and xxxi. 16. Mich. vi. 5. Rev. ii. 14. 
(x) Whatever might have been his former behaviour, it was 
certainly very bad in the whole of this affair; during which, he 
had the fulleſt revelations, and yet was continually diſobey ing. 
or-endeavouring to defeat the intent of them; as may be ſeen 
in Bp. Butler's Sermon on that ſubject, and Shuck/erd's Connec- 
tion, B. xii. p. 314, Kc. F 
As to the particular manner of theſe revelations, we may, I 
think, ſuppoſe them to have been all alike made in viſion, dream, 
or trance, {as our tranſlators have interpreted one hereafter men- 
tioned, and which ſome circumſtances render very probable, not - 
withſtanding what has been ſuggeſted to the contrary by Bp. 
Newton ] though from the narration it is equally difficult here, 
as in ſome other parts of ſcripture, to diſtinguiſh between real 
fact delivered in the molt literal ſenſe, and envy, ſymbolical 
repreſentations, ſuch as oceur in Gen. xv. 5, & c. 1 Kings xxii. 
19. Fob i. C. ii. 1, &c. xxxviii. I, vi. 1. XxX. 2, 3. Jer. xi. 1—7. 
viii. 3, 4. Xix. 1, 2. xv. 15, 17. xxvii. 2, 3. Ezel. iii. 1, 2. 
ir. 6, &c. v. 14. xi. 3, &c. Heſ. i. 2, 3. iii. 1-3. [v. Pococt in 
loc. ] Zech. i. 8. iii. 1. ant perhaps Gen. ii. 21—24. and xxxii. 
2, 24. vid. Theaderet. (though Dr. Clarke gives another inter- 
pretation of this laſt paſſage, Serm. xix. p. 126. Dubl. Ed.) 
and Smiths Sel. Diſc. c. 6. To which we may add thoſe viſible 
appearances to St. Siephen and St. Paul, Act, viii. 55, 56. xxii. 
6, &c. [ſee Elſner, Comm. in Matt. v. 1. p. 38.] with that 
account of a ſtar being ſee by the wiſe men. Matt. ii. 9, 10. 
[Elfrer, ib. p. 34, &c.] and perhaps the whole ſtory of Chris 
temptation in the wwilderneſ5, as is made very probable in Farmer's 
Enquiry into its nature and deſign, printed A. D. 1761. Comp. 
Maſen on Matt. iv. 11. and Jerring's Lectures, B. I. c. vi. 
2 365. or Haræusad, Introd. to the N. Teſt. c. v. 9 p. 178. 
hat of the Angel mectiag Balaam in the way, feems to be thus 
explained by himſelf, Numb, xxiv. 3, 4. and 16. where he 
alludes to the very circumſtance of bis ezes being open, and yet 
he had no uſe of them without another opening by the Deity, 
c. xxii. 31. on which account they are ſaid, with equal- propriety, 
do have been before ſhut, c. xxiv.. Nor is it a very eaſy ſuppo- 


-fition 
+ Works, v. 1. Diſc. p. 76. | 
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fore we may ſuppoſe that in thoſe days it was not ſo 
uncommon a favour, but might be conferred on 
many 


ſition that inſtead of betraying the leaſt token of ſurpriſe at 
hearing the aſs ſpeak, which was ſo natural to any perſon awake 
and in his perfect ſenſes, he ſhould perſiſt in his blind fury, and 
make the following reply, more like one under the diſorder 
attending a dream: I would there were a ſword in my band, for 
now would I kill thee, c. xxii. 29. Nor is the Angel's being thrice 
prevented from ſlaying Balaam, merely by the als's turning away 
thus often, v. 33. leſs unaccountable ; if we are reſolved to take 
the whole ſtory literally. Nor does it ſeem probable that he, 
who was ſaid to be in the retinue of the princes of Moab, Numb. 
xXii, 21. ſhould at any time be ſo far ſeparated from them in the 
way, as to give room for ſuch a remarkable tranſaction, without 
their knowledge, as by the account it appears to he. Ita dico, 
in negotio Bileami, totum illud quod in via ei contigiſſe dicitur, 
& quomodo afina foquuta fuerit, in viſione prophetica factum 
eſſe ; quia in fine hiſtorie explicatur quod ange/us Dei loquutus 
fuerit. Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. P. ii. c. 42. To the ſame pur- 
poſe R. Levi Ben. Gerſom; and Philo ſeems to be of the fame 
opinion, by his omiſſion of this very remarkable circumftance, 
as is obſerved by Shuckford, B. xii. p. 315. Add Memoirs of 
Lit. April 1710, p. 14. and Fortin's Diſſertations, Diſſ. v. p. 
189. Leibnitz endeavours to prove the ſame thing io his hiſtory 
of Balaam, Gen. Di&. Vol. VI. p. 678. Which, I think, is 
pretty clear in his caſe, though ſome of thoſe” others abovemen- 
tioned may perhaps belong to that ſpecies of revelation by action, 
which is explained at large, in Div. Leg. B. iv. ſect. 4. and 
B. vi. ſet. 5. Nor does the reference made to this part of 
Balaam's hiſtory by St. Peter determine any thing with regard 
to the literal ſenſe of the paſſage before us ; or exclude the pro- 
phetick ſcenery ſuppoſed ; fince it is obſerved to be merely a 
tranſlation from an Hebrew writer of uncertain authority, who 
puts words into the aſs's mouth that are not mentioned in the 
original account of Moſer. See Benſon on 2 Pet. ii. 16. Hows 
ever, we may ſafely conclude with Jortin, that ſince Balaam 
relates it as a fat, and Mofer recorded it as Balaam gave it; 
aud other prophets have deſcribed their viſions like real facts, 
and the moral uſe and application is the ſame either way; it is 
no wonder that St. Peter, mentioning the {tory, did not meddle 
with the diſtinction between real and viſionary tranſactions, which 
concerned not his purpoſe in the leaſt,” ib. p. 191. 1 
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many others likewiſe, in other parts of the world“, 


whoſe hiſtory is not delivered down to us+: And 
upon the whole, it ſeems probable that, as in every 


nation, thoſe who feared God and worked righteouſneſs, 
vere accepted of him , ſo he was pleaſed to manifeſt 


himſelf, wherever men were diſpoſed to make a pro- 
per uſe of that manifeſtation; and in ſuch time, 


manner, and degree, as would beſt anſwer the ends 


of his good providence, and molt effectually promote 
the intereſt of religion. 


Not to infiſt upon the numberleſs traditions © 
ſupernatural appearances, and the common belicf of 


them, all over the world; which notion can hardly 


be ſuppoſed to have ariſen at firſt without a good 
toundation, though numberleſs impoſtures (which 
yet are ever imitations of ſomething real, and almoſt 
a natural conſequence of its reality 5) have indeed 
render*d-all reports of that kind, for theſe many 


ages, very ſuſpicious. 


But 


* See Judg. vii. 13, &c. and notes below. 
+ Vid. Cleric. Prolegom. Diff. iii. 9. 2. de Seript. Pent. p. 36. 


2 Ads x. 35. | 


See Patrick on Numb. xxii. 9. Append. to Job, p. 60, &c. 
Huet. Queſt. Alnetan. c. 2. n. 1, 2. Shuckford, B. i. p. 47. 
See Adam's judicious anſwer to Humes Eſſay on Miracles, 
p. 110. 111. Good and evil angels under ſome former diſpenſa- 
tions of religion might appear and act in a ſenſible manner: but 


under the preſent diſpenſation they may for wiſe reaſons (parti- 
.cularly, becauſe we are now ſufficiently inſtructed in their nature 


and agency) be wholly inviſible; nor may we be capable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing their ſecret interval impreſſions from the ſuggeſtions 


of our own minds; or the external, kind aſſiſtances of good au- 
gels, or the malicious injuries of evil angels, from the common 


courſe of providence. Taylors Scheme of Script. Div. c. 12. 
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But to proceed. When it had pleaſed God to 
adopt Abraham, and part of his poſterity in a pecu- 
liar manner, and to eſtabliſh his Covenant with 
them+; we find all poſſible care and condeſcenſion 
uſed, to train them up by degrees, in ſuitable na- 
tions of their Creator; a frequent correſpondence 
held with them; new promiſes daily given; in order 
to ſtrengthen and confirm their faith, and fix their 
dependence on the God of heaven. He reveals 
himſelf to Iſaac and Rebecca; and foretells the con- 
dition of their two ſons}; renews the promiſe made 
to Abraham* ; blefles his ſon ſ/aac; miraculouſly 
increaſes his ſubſtance; and ſoon makes him the 
envy of the neighbouring princes ff. He converſes 
in the ſame manner with Jacob; and repeats the 
ſame promiſe i; gives him the right of primogeni- 
ture; engages to be with him, and keep him, in all 
places whither he ſhould gol. This he confirms 
by many extraordinary bleſſings ; and frequent ap- 
pearances 5; vouchſafing to talk with him face to 
face**; to beſtow all kinds of riches on him; and 
ſtrike the terror of him into all- the cities round 
about 
+ Rom. ix. 5. | 
t Gen. xxi. 22, 23. From this eirrumſtance of Rebecca's going 
to enquire of the Lord, Leland infers, that there was at that time 


in Canaen a prophet or prophets diſtinct from Abraham and 
_ to whom perſons might have receurſe to know the will of 
Advantage, &c. of Rev. Vol. I. Pt. i. c. 2. p. 78. n. 
Gen. xxvi. 24. ff Gen. xii. 13. 14. 14 Gen. xxviii. 13, 14. 
Gen. xxviii. 15. 56 Gen. xxxii. 1. xxv. I, 9. ** Gen. xxx Ii. 
29. 
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about ff. And yet we find all this little enough to 
keep up, even in Faced, a tolerable ſenſe of duty, 
and dependence on his God: After the firſt viſion 
he is ſurpriſed, and heſitates; and ſeems to make a 
kind of ſtipulation with his Maker. If, ſays he, 
God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to pul 
on, fo that I come again to my father*s houſe in peace ; 
then ſhall the Lord be my Gad it: that is, if he will 
preſerve and proſper me in my undertakings, he ſhall 
be my God, rather than any other: And it appears 
not to have been till after many ſuch revelations, 
and deliverances, and his being alſo reminded of 
them i; that he ſet himſelf, in carneſt, to reform 
the religion of his own family, by driving out all 
ſtrange gods . Then Jacob ſaid unto his houſhold, 
and to all that were with him, Put away the ſtrange 
gods that are among you, and be clean; and change your 
garments, and let us ariſe, and go up to Bethel; And 
I ill make there an altar unto God, who anſwered me 
in the day of my diſtreſs, and was with me in the way 
which I went 1. 


Thus 


++ Gen. xxxv. 5. ff Gen. xxviii. vs 22. See Le Clerc 
on the place. I ch. XXXV. 1. | 

* ch. XXXV. 2, 3 

+ The idolatry here mentioned, may perhaps be thought chief- 
ly to relate to the Schechemite women in Jacob: houſhald, Gen. 
XXXiv. 29. See Shuckford, B. vii. p. 164. In fu of which 
opinion it may be obſerved, that the words Elohi hannekar, above 
rendered range gods, more property nify the gods of the flran- 

Deos — Vulg. owever, that Jacob him - 
fer had yet but very e +. By of the Deity, — 5 


ly 
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Thus was God obliged to treat, even with the 
Patriarchs themſelves, by way of poſitive Covenant, 
and expreis compact; to promiſe to be their God, 

it 
ly of his Ommipreſence, is obſerved by Le Clere on Gen. xxviii. 
16. and tothe ſame purpoſe Cyrill. Alex. L. iv. p. 115. there cited. 
And that the ſenſe of religion was not great among his ſons, ap- 
pears from their behaviour to the Shechemites, and from ſo many 
of them conſpiring the deſtruction of the moſt innocent and ami- 
able Foſeph. | 
Having been informed, that the above account of Jacob's Vow 
has been by ſome judged too degrading ; I ſhall here ſet down 
the obſervation made on it by an ingemous friend Dr. Taylor. I 
am perſuaded, tranſlators and critics have not done juſtice to the 
good old Patriarch. His vow conſiſts of two parts. I. A reca- 
pitulation of the promiſe made to him in the preceding viſton 
{ Gen. xxviii. 13, 14, 15-] v. 20, 21. II. The ſubject matter of 
the vow which he grounded upon it, v. 22. The recapitulation 
of the promiſe runs thus. Seeing [d]“ God will be with me 
[1] and will keep me in the way wherein I go, bY and will 
give me bread to eat, and raĩment to put on, 153 and 1 ſhall re- 
turn again to my father's houſe in peace (or in proſperous eircum- 
ſtances) [ and ſecing the Lord will be my God; II. The vow 
follows v. 22. [V and, Therefore F this fone which I have ſet for 
a pillar, ſhall be God's houſe fa place dedicated to his worſhip] 


and of all that thou ſhalt give me, I will ſurely give the tenth unto 
thee.? | 


* 


— 


— 


This particle DN, %, is not here conditional, but cauſal, quo- 
niam, quandoquidem ; as Gen, xxili. 13. Numb. xxii. 20. Judg. 
xi. 9. Fer. xxiii. 38. Ezet. xxxv. 6, &c. See Noldius. 

F Ina ſeries of copulatives the laſt aſſumes a fignification diffe- 
rent from the preceding copulatives. So Gen. xxv. 34. U and 


8 Eſau did eat and drink, [] and roſe up, [1] and went his way : 
[1 and} thus Eſau deſpiſed his birth-right. And in the Greek 

Epigrams | 

4 leg Emixhtro; yerogeny, tar Twp avtragoc, 

an Kai .. Igor, KAI erf abuhra705. 

pn Here, I preſume, the laſt xa: is to be rendered by tamen, verun- 


tamen, nibileminus. So in this place under conſideration, the laſt 
UV and, which precedes the yow, ſhould be rendered then, or there- 
fore. But our tranſſators have given it this ſenſe, not before the 
row, but before tlic laſt article of the recapitulation of the pro- 
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if they would be his people; to give them a portion 
of preſent temporal bleſſings, as introduQtory to, 
and an earneſt of future“, ſpiritual ones; and engage 
them in his ſervice by immediate viſible rewards ; 
till they could be led on to higher views ; and were 
prepared, by the bringing in of a better hope, to 
draw nigh unto him. And we may obſerve what 
care was always taken, to ſuit his diſpenſations to 
the ſtate of the world, and introduce each as ſoon as 
it was wanted, and in ſuch a way as was moſt neceſ- 
fary, to correct diſorders and reform abuſes, as they 
aroſe ;- and thereby ever keep up a face of religion; 
and gradually increaſe the ſubſtance of it: in the 
ſame manner, as Providence always took care to 
impart to mankind, ſo much knowledge of the 
world, the ways of cultivating it, and arts of living, 
as was then requiſite to make life a bleſſing to them; 
though their knowledge of both kinds, was neither 

of ſo refined a nature, nor ſo high a degree, as it 


muſt 


That from the beginning of the world each patriarchal cove- 
nant, or bleſſing, was to be underſtood as a pledge of other diſtant 
and 2 ones, may be ſeen in Lord Barrington: Eſſay on the 

ſeveral Diſpenſations of God, p. 20, 24, 25, 59, 62, 69. 


— 


— — —6 — 


— — 


miſe; and ſo have not done juſtice to the good old Patriarch's 
character. I have looked into Paęnin's interlineary verſion, and 
find that the Latin tranſlation will enable you to form a juſt idea 
of this criticiſm. Only obſerve, that Montanus, his reviſor and 
cerreQtor, has printed the et before the laſt article of the recapitu- 
lation, which we render then, in the Italic character; intimating, 
I ſuppoſe, that the copulative there is redundant; in order the 
better to make out the common way of interpreting the place; 
but this does violence to the original, and aggravates the miſtake. 
Comp. Purver on Gen, xxviil. 21. 


4 
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muſt reach, by the experience and p neee of 
after ages. 

Mankind were ſcarcely got out of their Childhood - 
yet, with regard to what may be called the />ezory of 
relizion; and notwithſtanding there might always 
be ſome extraordinary perfoas, who had a more 
enlarged proſpect of things, and entertained more 


worthy ſentiments of the divine Providence, ſuch as 


Enoch, Noah, Abraham ; yet theſe were far ſuperior 
to the times in which they lived; and we have rea- 
ſon to think that the generality, both in this, and 
ſome later ages, extended their views no farther than 
the preſent life, and its conveniences*: and though 
from the confuſed remains of ancient tradition, they 
acknowledged ſome power above them; and fre- 
quently applied thither for direction in affairs; yet 
it was in the petty affairs of this world only; and 
their belief and worſhip were framed accordingly. 
How many of theſe ſuperior powers there might be, 
or 


* This ſeems to have been the caſe even with Abraham himſelf 
for ſome time, who upon having an extraordinary promiſe made 
to him by God in a viſion, Gen. xv. 1. Fear not, 1 am thy ſhield, 
and thy exceeding great reward z riſes no higher in his anſwer, than 
only to requeſt an beir for his ſubſtance, v. % 3 And Abram 
ſaid, Lord God, what wilt thou give me, ſeeing FR childleſs, and 
the fleward of my houſe is this Elfezer of Damaſcus ? And Abram 
ſaid, Behold, to me thou haſt given no ſeed ; and lo, one born in m 
houſe is mine heir. —Unleſs this be interpreted in the ſame ſenſe 
with that general earneſt deſire of poſterity ſo. common in his 
time, and fo or which Allix has endeavoured to account, from the 


no leſs common expeQation entertained by cach particular family 
of having the Meſiah deſcend from them, [Reflet. Pt. i. c. xv, 
4 which might therefore well be included in Ab abam's 
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or how far their ſuppoſed influence might reach, 
they knew not: uncertain whether there was one 
fupreme Governor of the whole world, or many co- 
ordinate. powers, preſiding over each country“, 
climate or particular place t; gods of the hills, and 
of the velleys, as they were termed in later times]; 
they thought, the more of theſe they could engage 
in their intereſt, the better; and therefore wherever 
they came, like the Samaritans, they ſought the man- 
ner of the God of the land; and ferved him together 
with their own gods ||.” Thus was the world running 
apace into idolatry, and ready to loſe all. proper 
ideas of the true God, and his worſhip; had he not 
been pleaſed to interpoſe, and take effectual care to 
preſetve theſe pure in ſome one nation; to be kept 
apart from the common cantagion, and made, as it 
were, the repoſitory of true religion; and a. channel 
to convey it to the reſt of mankind; as ſoon, and in 
as high a degree, as they ſhould become capable of 
receiving it. 

To this purpoſe, he makes way for the removal of 
Jacob and his family, to one of the moſt improved 
and poliſhed parts of the world at that time; and in- 
troduces them into it, in ſo advantageous a manner, 
as to give them opportunity of imparting ſomewhat 
of the true religion, with advantage, to the moſt 
_ conſiderable families in it &5 and without any dan- 
6 " 
ö 


$ It is very apparent from the Moſaic hiſtory, that the He- 
brews 
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ger of ſharing in thoſe corruptions which wexe get- 


ing ground there . They are placed by themſelves 
in a fruitful part of Egypt, bordering on that country 
out of which they had come, and into which they were 
at length to return®*, Here they multiply exceedingly; 
yet by their very occupation $ are kept a ſeparate 
people; 
brews were never held in ſach deteſtation or abhorrence by the 
Egyptians, but that they would freely converſe, though they 
might not eat bread with them. Owen, B. L. f. 8. And 
« when they departed out of Egypt we are expreſsly told, that a 
great multitude went alſo with them, who are all with good feaſon 
uppoſed to have been ſo many proſelytes to their religion; as 
Strabo teſtifies. Geogr. L. 16.? ur e eli 
Although the Egyptian prieſts were not, in my humble 
opinion, now idolaters; yet God, well knowing the infinity of 
wealth now pouring in upon them, and foteſreing the conſequent 
increaſing corruptions, always attendant upon great national 
wealth; Kindly provided againſt them, by placing the wiſeſt and 
beſt man in the world (Joe guardian of that people in general; 
and at the ſame time, the high favourite of their King, and ally 
of their prieſts, and continuing him in thoſe characters for a long 
train of years; which to my thinking, was a molt adorable ſcheme 
to recover, promote, preſerve, and if poſſible, perpetuate, their 
piety, virtue, and wiſdom.” - Rev. Exam. Delaney, Vol. III. c. 
9. p. 194-— I am certain, they were not. idolaters. when oſeph 
preſided in Egypt; nor were they ſuch groſs idolaters, even when 
the children of frac! came out of Egypt; for leeks and. onions 
were then a favourite food—although afterwards—they came to 
be deified.” 16. 199. * 
* Pyle Paraphr. on Gem xIvii. 4, 4. 
See Gen. xlvi. 33, 34 And here we cannot but admire 
his 40//dom who out and evacuated a land for them, I mean 
that of Goſhen in every refpeRt ſuitable to the purpole ; a land 
where they might live diſtin& by themſelves, and yet daily con- 
verſe with the moſt celebrated nation then upon earth; a land 
lately deſerted by the Shepherd Kings,and.their ſubjecta, and there 
fore well adapted for the reception of Shepherds again. Nor can 
we lefs admire his * 1 who when he had ſpied out this land 
for them, was pleaſed to detach from his country and Kindred ano- 
ther perſon of eminent qualities and great piety, and to fend him, 
even Foſeph,——as x kind of ambaſſador before them, to procure 
an intereſt for their fertlement ig it,” Owen, B. L. f. 8. 
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people; and rendered more averſe to the manners 
and religion of their neighbours, by a long and ſe- 
vere oppreſſion: Which might at firſt have been oc- 
caſipned by their oppoſition to the growing idolatry +; 
and refuſal to incorporate themſelves with that infected 
nation: and the continuance of it became very neceſ- 
fary afterwards, both to keep up that oppoſition ; 
and to inure them to reſtraint and government: But 
that it might have the effects intended, yet not pro- 
ceed ſo far as to reduce them to an entire ſubjection, 
and conformity to that more potent people, through a 
deſpair of any deliverance ; the preciſe time of this 
their trial was foretold to Abraham t ; and as ſoon as 
it had been accompliſhed, and they had cried for help 
to their God |; they are brought back, in as wonder- 
ful a way as they had been ſent thither ; which alſo 
was foretold to Jacob S ; and repeated by Fe/ſeph * ; 
all the circumſtances whereof are at large related in 
their hiſtory; and I may add, with all thoſe charac- 
ters of truth and perfect conſiſtency, which might be 
ſhewn to receive new confirmation, from every ſuch 
attempt to burleſque and expoſe it, as is made by a 
late profligate writer ff. To proceed, 

The God of Irael having at length magnified him- 
ſelf over the Egyprians and their gods Il, by a ſeries 


+ See Chandler, Viod. O. T. pag. 487. and Owen, ib. 
t As vii. 6. || Exod. ii. 23.  $ Gen. xlvi. 4. and xlviu. 21. 
Gen. I. 244 75 | * 
I Moral Philsſopher, Introd. to Vol. III. | 
Perhaps by deſtroying all their images or temples. Vid. 
Cleric. & Patr. in Exod, xn. 12. Comp. Numb. xxxiii. 4- rg 
| raphr. 
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of the moſt aſtoniſhing miracles; and reſcued his 


people from them, in ſuch a manner as muſt ſtrike the 
utmoſt terror into the whole land; and ſpread his 


name much farther, by means of the many ſtrangers 
that uſed to travel thitherf, in order to be acquainted 
with the hiſtory of that famous nation, from whom 
the greateſt part of the world derived their policy and 
religion ||: Having thus, made his name great among 
the heathensF; and worked fo conſpicuous adeliverance 
ior his choſen people, as might, one would think, 
have been ſufficient to engage them for ever in bis 
ſervice ; yet all this proving ineffectual to correct 
their proneneſs to idolatry, he is obliged to defer 
their entrance into the promiſed land for ſome time, 
and proceeds to inſtruct and exerciſe them in the 
wilderneſs ; he patiently exhorts, and urges them to 
their duty, and warns them againſt all the vices of the 
people round about them : Gives them ſtatutes, and 
judgments, though not ſo perfect as they would have 


raphr. Jonath. in loc. & 2 Sam. vii. 23. The reaſon of which 
may be gathered from note 15 below p. 98. Perhaps by exert - 
ing his power upon them in ſuch a manuer as ſerved equally to de- 
monſtrate the nullity of the gods they worſhipped, as to puniſh 
the crimes they had been guilty of in conſequence of that worſhip. 
See this particulariſed in Dr, Oven 's Intent and Propr. of Scnpt. 
Mir. p. 37, Kc. & B. L. ſ. 10. | 
1 See the notes below, with Chandler's Vindication of the hiſt. 
of the O. T. Part ii. p. 464, &c. and p. 499. WA 
Vid. Died. Sic. L. i. Herodot. L. ii. c. 43, &c. et Withi 
Egypt. L. iii. c. 13. 16. 1 . 
$ That this remarkable puniſhment of the Egyptians was in- 
flicted in great goodneſs to the generality of that nation them- 
ſeives on the whole, as well as to te neighbouring nations round 
them, from whom they derived moſt of their groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, 
may be ſeen at large in Ze Clere on Pſal. exaxvi. 1017. 


* 
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been were the ſubjects of them capable of receiving 
better, yet much more excellent and righteous than 
_ thoſe of any other nation“; and ſuch as were to be 
a model to the reſt of the world 4; ſends his angel be- 
fore them, to keep them in the way ; takes upon him- 
ſelf the civil government of them; and by his preſence 
guides, guards, and direds them in all their under- 
takings. He conduQs them through the neighbour- 
ing nations, with repeated figns and wonders (o); and 
continues to try and diſcipline them, till either they 
were cured of thoſe corruptions that had been con- 
trated in Egypt, or the moſt incurable part of that 
generation were cut off; — till they were at length to- 
lerably well attached to his government, and eſtabliſh - 
ed in his worſhip;— till they were fit and able to poſſeſs 
the promiſed land, to which they had an original 


right 
Deut. iv. 8. | 7 gd 4 * | | 
+ Vid. 72/ep4. contr. Ap. Selden de Jur. Gent. &c. paſſim. 
Euſẽb. Prot Ex. L. ix. 2 7. 


% Numb. xiv. 14. They have heard that thou, Lord, art a- 
mong this people, that thou, Lord, art ſeen face to face, and thy 
clond flandeth over them, and that thou goeft before them by day-tinte 
in a pillar of a chud, and in a pillar of fire by night ; v. 15.— 7% 
nations have heard the fame of thee. Add Deut. ii. 25. Foſh. ii. 
10. 1 Sam. iv. $8.-ni. 6. which places, by the way, formiſh us 
with an anſwer to that objeftion of the Mor. Phil. Vol. III. p. 
182. chat had God given any fach—authoriry to the /fracliter, 
as is hereafter mentioned —he would have let the people of Pale/- 
tine know it, and in ſome authertie way or other affared them, 
that he had given away their conatry to ſtrangers and foreigners ; 
and that if they did not leave the laud. and give up all their natu- 
ral lawful poſſeſſions, rights, and properties, peaceably and with- 
oat ion, they muſt be all cut to pieces, men, women, and 
childrem: though this was not the truth of the cafe, of which 
more below. 8. Brown's Auſw. to Chrift. ar eld, &c. p. 


3» 374+ e 


* 
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right+;—and till the preſent inhabitants were fully 
ripe for deſtructionꝰ . At their entrance into it, he 
gives a ſummary recital of their former laws, to this 
new generation + with more ſuch ordinances}, both 
of a ceremonial and moral kind, as were beſt ſuited to 
their preſent temper and circumſtances ; and adapted 
every way to prevent the dangers, and correct the ir- 


regu- 


+ This nation, when they demanded admiſſion into Canaan, 
might have pleaded the p/efion of their anceſiors for three ſuc- 
ceſſive generations: that they were the firſt poſſeſſors of ſome 
arts, [Gen. xii. 6. xiii, 3, 9, &c. ]}—that they had built alters, 
Fail. 7. $xxiii, 20.] and dug ſeveral well; in other parts of it ; 
{xX1, 25. xxvi. 18, &c.] and that they had purchaſed more than 
one place in that country [xxiii. 16, 17. xxxiii. 19.] On the o- 
ther hand, the ancient inhabitants from the flood could have in- 
liſted on no other title than Preſcription : and farther, however 
juſt their plea might have been, we are aſſured that they had abſo- 
lutely forfeited it by their notorious violation of the law of nature. 
Deut. xx. 18, &c. Durell, App. to Parallel Prophecies of Jacob 
and Moſes, p. 160. Another ingenious Author carries up the 
right of this people much higher. We are told that the nations 
of the earth had an inheritance aſſigned them, and that it was by 
Divine appointment, Moreover, that at the general diſperſon it 
pleaſed to have a provident regard for a nation which was to 
come, even far the ſons of Iſrael; and in the diſtribution of coun- 
tries, had ſet bounds to other families, that they ſhould nat tref- 
R on the inheritance. of Jacob, which was his own portion. 
limits were prefcribed according to the neceſſities of a people 
to come, and to the ſpace which would be requiſite for their 
numbers to inhabit. In other words, the land of Canaan was 
excepted out of the general partition. This gore was uſl 
by the people who gave name to it. They knew the Divine 
allotment, yet wilfally tranſgreſſed : on which account they 
brought themſelves and their poſterit under the ſevereſt curſe, 
and juitified every thing which they aherward ſuffered for their 
rebellion : though at the time of their puniſhment this their 
ailt was accumulated with additional wickedneſs and apoſtacy.” 
> ag Enquiries, into ſome. parts of Ancient Hiſt. p. 262. 
Id. A „v. 3. p- 206, &c, and below p. 105. Comp. Lookup 
Erron, Tranſat. p. 57.—61. | 
Gen. xv. 16. + Pil Paraphr. an Deut. p. 2. 
+ Devt. i. 3, 5, 27, 31- Neb, ix. 14. 
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regularities, to which they became continually liable 
(p) ; as well as to prefigure, and by degrees prepare 
them for* a more perfect diſpenſation under the Me/- 
Aab. The moral part breathed nothing but equity, 
and benevolence.; debarring all kinds of cruelty and 
oppreſſion, by reminding them of their late heavy 
ſufferings in that reſpect: it inculcated the greateſt 
humanity, not only towards each other, but likewiſe 
toward ſtrangers, ſervants, enemies ; and even the 


0 N beaſts 


(p) See Dr. Burnet's B. Lect. p. 541. fol. and the author of 
Div. Leg. Vol. II. B. iv. ſect. 6. It ſeems not to have been 
God's intention at firſt to lay upon them ſuch numbers of cere- 
monies; for it was only after the commiſſion of the fin of the 
golden calf, that God laid on them that heavy and troubleſome 

oke, on purpoſe to employ all their time, and ſo keep them 

m falling into idolatry again.” Alix, Reflect. p. 203. Ea ck 
indoles vulgi, præſertim 4 gentes idololatriz deditas, ut a ſe 
numen coli ſatis ſtudioſe non putet, niſi operoſo cultu id proſequa- 
tur; cui indoli Moſes ſeſe adtemperavit. At fi cum doctioribus 
hominibus, quales Chriſto in terras delapſo plurimi erant, res ei 
fuiſſet, nihil aliud docuiſſet, quam quod Servator & apoſloli diſci- 

is ſuis inculcavere.— Cleric. in Ex. xxv. 31. Comp. Spencer de 
2 Heb. L. i. e. 4. ſect. 4. Trigland de Orig. et Cauſ. Rit. 
Mof. Burnet de Fid. & Off. p. 17. Fow Jer. vii. 22, 23. [on the 
other fide, fee Shuckford, Vol. III. p. 151.) If this be a true ac- 
count of the Fewi/þ inſtitution, then though it really was, what 
it is termed, a ole of bondage, yet nevertheleſs it might well be 
impoſed by God himſelf, as being the fitteſt thing for the people 
to whom, and the times in which it was delivered, and conſe- 
quently not unworthy of having God for its author; as a licenti- 
ous modern writer would we ven „ Morgan, moral Philaſpter, 
Vol. I. p. 51, &c. 

The various wiſe and good ends ſerved in each part of the He- 
brew Ritual, may be ſeen in Lowman, Rational. paſ. That it 
could not have higher ſan&ions becauſe it was only a ritual, or 
have been more perſect, conſiſtently with the chief of theſe ends, 
©iz. its preparing men for a better ſtate of religion under the 
Meſfiahb, vi ibid. Part iii. c. 2, 3. Comp. Durel/'s Diſſert. ou 
the Moſaic Inſt. App- to Parall. Wen of Jacob and Moſes. 

See Burnet's 
xxiti. or Withus, Egypt. L. iii. c. 14. 


ozle's Lect. fol. 547: or Berriman, Serm. 
ect. 17. 
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beats of the field. The ceremonial parts were ſo- 
lemn and fplendid i, apt to engage and fix the atten- 
tion of a people, whoſe heart was groſs ; fitted to in- 
ſpice them with an awful reverence for the whole; 
and withdraw their affections, from the pomp and pa- 
geantry of idol worſhip; which had ſo very ſurpriſ- 
ingly bewitched the world about that time. It was 
filled with operoſe, magnificent rites, to keep them 
duly employed and attached to it; and ſo far mixed 
and incorporated with their civil polity, that the ſame 
things were duties of religion, and acts of ſtate; and 
the ſervice of God became the great buſineſs, as well 
as entertainment of their lives (). FL 
| Nor 
+ Exed. xxii. 21, 27. and xxxili. 5, 6, 9,12, Deut. v. 14. 
x. 18, xiv, 21. xvi. 11. and xxii. 1,—4, 6, 7, XXll. 7. Xxiv. 10, 
Kc. xxv. 1.—4. Xxvi. 12. Xxvii. 19. Lev. xix. 9, 10, 23.—37. 
and xxv. 35.—38. See Leland's Anſw. to Chriſt. as old, &c, V. 
IL. p. 447, &c. Le Clerc on Gen. viii. 9, 10. . Phils, de charitate. 
5 eph, contr. Ap. L. ii. So utterly falſe and ſlanderous is the 
ollowing aſſertion of Ld. Balingbrote, Works, Vol. III. p. 296] 
© The firit principles and the whole tenor of the Jewiſh laws took 
them out of all moral obligations to the reſt of mankind.” 
t IWelfled, Scheme of Prov. p. 70, &c. Agreement of the 
Cuſtoms between the Zaft-Indians, and the Jews, art. 3. p. 23. 
(2) See Univerſ. Hiſt. p. 694 £Edward:'s Sarvey, Vol. I. p. 
242, 255, &c. or Limborch, Amic. Collat. p. 317. 
We may add, that the ceremonial part itſelf might have a mo- 
ral view, repreſenting ſeveral duties to them in that emblematical, 
and parabolic way, which was well known, and commonly made 


uſe of in thoſe times. See inftances in Burnet's B. Lect. p. 542. 
fol. 


Other rites were inſtituted in Commemoration of great and ſignal 
events, and extraordinary acts of providence towards their nation ; 
the keeping up a conſtant remembrance of which could not but 
be of t ule for preſerving the love and worſhip: of God a- 
mongh them; for awakening their gratitude, and engaging their 
dutitul obedience. ' Leland, Div. Auth. of the O. and N. T. aſ- 
ſerted againſt the Moral Philef. p. 5o. | Or. O 

n ar 
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Nor was this inſtitution wholly confined to The 
Jeu. The law itſelf was given to ſtrangers ($), 
and thoſe that accompanied them from Egypt; the 
Covenant was made with all the Gentiles, that ſhould 
hereafter become proſelytes to their religion (4); and 
ſufficient care was taken, to communicate it to them ; 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. 
And though the children of Jae! were not allow- 
ed to have any commerce with the Sever Nations ; 
but were commanded to deſtroy them, and poſſeſs 
themſelves of their country; on their refuſing a ſub- 
miſſion, and rejectiug offers of peace (1): yet, in or- 
der to prevent their imagining themſelves to be the 
only favourites of Heaven, and learning to deſpite, 
and hate the reſt of mankind; (as they were but too 
apt to do, and which, to a people under their circum- 
ſtances, was in ſome meaſure unavoidable) they were 
| told, 


Nor were the public ae, in which they were all obliged to 
meet at one place, of leſs uſe ; by keeping them united together 
in one body politic. Ze Clerc on Exod. v. 3. and xxiii. 14. 

Of the great uſe of the jubilee for the fame end. Id. in Lev. xxv. 
10. p- 318. 

($) Deut. xxix, 11. xxxi. 12. Jeſb. viii. 33, 35. Exad. xii. 
19, 49. | 

(T) Deut. xxix. 14, 15. Neither with you only do I make this 
covenant and this oath ; but with him that flandeth here with us this 
day before the Lord, and alſo with him that is not here with us this 
day. See Lev. xxiv. 22. and Jenkin, Vol. I. p. 60,65. or 
Worthington's Eſſay, p. 130. 205 

(t) Dent. xx. 10, &c. Foſh. ii. 12. xi. 19, 20. xvi. 10. xvii. 
13. See Univ. Hiſt. p. 531. 532. note I. Owen, B. L. ſ. 12. 
n. p. Edwards's Survey, p. 355, Kc. Patrick on Ex. xxiii. 
32. Shuckford Connnection, Vol. III. B. xii. p. 433, &c. Sel- 
den De Jur. Nat. L. vi. c. 14. Findlay, Anſw. to Voltaire, p. 
130, &c. ; | 
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told, at the ſame time, that it was for the incorrigible 
been favoured with the beſt means of information, 
_ viz. from the examples of ſo many eminent men 
placed amongſt them, and from the judgments of 
God ſo remarkably ſet before them ) that the Lord 
had driven them out; as he would do them alſo, if 
they followed their ſteps i; that if any of theſe people 
remained long unſubdued, they would infallibly 
Prove a ſnare to them ||; and that therefore, as Well 
for their own ſecurity, as in execution of the divine 
vengeance, they were obliged to extirpate them; at 
leaſt the preſent generation 8; or to deſtroy their 
national polity ; and at the ſame time, were ſuffi- 
ciently warned to avoid their crimes. They were 
likewiſe often reminded of their own. perverſeneſs, 
and ingratitude 4 ; and aſſured that it was not for 
their own ſakes, that they were thus diſtinguiſhed ::; 
for they had always been a ſtiff. necked, and rebel - 
lious people; but in regard to the promiſe made to 

nnd; $45.5 their 
Le. viii. 24+ 25+ and xx. 23. See Leland againſt Ghrif?. 


4 old, &c. Vol. IL p. 429, Ke. The deſtruction of theſe 
nations was more particularly ſevere, becauſe their ĩdalatry was of 
the groſſeſt nature for they offered up their enemies in-ſacrifice, - 
and even their own ſons and daughters unto Mech." Taylor's 
Eſſay on the Beauty of the Divine Oeconomy. p. 27. 7 
+ See Jenlin, Vol. I. p. 56, 57. and 77, 76. © 
+ Dent. viiiy 19, 20. E. xxxiv., 12. Foſs xxiii. 13. 
$ - Joſh. xvi. 10. Fudge i. 28. xXx vii. 35. 1 King, ix. 20, 21. 
2 Sam. xi. 12. 2 Chron. viii. 5, B. Set Fentin, Vol. I. p. yt, 
72. | | —— 


2 Sykes, Connect. of Nat, and 1 7 . $32, Kc. 
„IX. 7 8. „ 


G. 
* * 
* v 4: 4 * 


Tf «Ix, * 


both under their judges and their kings, we find them 
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their forefathers, for the ſake of ſome righteous men 
amongſt them; and on account of the ſuperior wick- 


edneſs of theſe nations (r);—that the great intent of 


God was to raiſe up, and ſeparate a people, which 
ſhould manifeſt his power to the heathen; and make 
his name known through the earth“; which were to 


be a kingdom of priefts (F), preachers of righteouſ- 
neſs „and publiſhers of true religion, over the world: / al 
"thatthisdefign had taken place before they were born, 


and would be carried on, cither by their obedience, or 
their diſobedience ; who were to be examples to all 


others, both of the goodneſs, and ſeverity God f. 


And accordingly, in the remainder of their hiſtory, 


ä fre- 
(5) That this was ſuch as, juſtly deſerved exemplary. puoiſh- 

ment, from the ſupreme Governor of the world, and that it might 
with equal juſtice be inflicted by ſuch perſons. as received an ex- 
eſs, clear commiſſion from him for that purpoſe, is ſhewn at 


; in Louman's Dill, on the civil governm. of the Hebrews, c. 


i. p. 13, &c. and c. Kii, p. 221, &c. or S. Browne,..p.. 366, &c. 
Fay Bryant's Seeed . 265, K. * | 
Concerning the great propriety of puniſhing them by the /avord 
of the ſraehites, rather than any other way; both for the better 
admonition of the /fraclitef themſelves, avd of their heathen 
— ; fince the credit of the gods of every nation ſo great - 


7 pended on the fate of war, ſee Fenkin, Vol. I. 


72. 
u, ib. p. 228, &c. Univerſ. Hiſt. p. 893. vol. not. T. ad. 

fin.” Jaclſan Remarks on Chriſt. as old, & c p. 51. 
any inſtances of this perſwafion occur as as Conflantine ; 
to which purpoſe we have a remarkable ſpeech of Licinius in 
Euſeb. De vit. Conf. c. v. And to which we may add, that as 
the people in thoſe times did not in the leaſt diſpute the reality of 
each others deities, no kind of miracles but ſuch as implied ſu- 


perior power, could induce any of them to quit their own, for 
other objects of religious worſhip. Comp. 1 Kings xx, 23,—28. 
9 $4 | FRI Ty * 
®* Ezek. xxxvi. 22, 23. (J) Erd. xix. 6. 
＋ Deut. XXX, xxxi, XXX. Nom. zi. 22. 
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frequently rebelling, and as frequently puniſhed for 
it ; ſo ſoon as they repent, they are reſtored ro fa- 
vour ; when they relapſe, they are again chaſtiſed® 
all along alternately finning and ſuffering; immediate 
and viſible judgments attending each revolt; either 
oppreſſion in their own, or ſlavery in foreign coun- 
tries; till the laſt great captivity in Babylon quite cur- 


cd them of their favourite, predominant vice Idolatry; 


to which they had been before ſo unaccountably (s) 
addicted. | | * 
But 


Fug. iii. 8, 12. iv. 2. vi. 1. xiii. 1. 1 San. Xii. g, 10, &c. The 
propriety of theſe diſpenſations, the laſt great captivity in parti- 
cular, is well illuſtrated in Taylor's Scheme of Script. Div. c. 32. 
(s) Le Clerc attempts to give ſome account of this in his note 
on 2. Kings xxi. 11. which well deſerves to be conſidered. Comp. 
Patrick on Fudg. ii. 12. [and 1 Sam. viii. 20. where they are fo 


"ſurpriſingly urgent for a ling on the ſame principle.] © I can 


account for it (ſays an uſeful writer“) upon no other conſidera- 
tion, but that of the exceeding great temptations there zre in all 
religions, that are a mere mixture of civil policy and prieftcraſ!, 
dreſſed up with all the artifices of external pomp, ſplendor, and 
amuſement, and made agreeable to the corrupt and vicious incli- 
nations of men. Such no doubt was the Heathen worſbip, to 
which that of the golden calf bore too near a reſemblance, both in 
its original and progreſs. And when we turn our thoughts to 
thoſe ages and nations of the world, tl at are called Chriſtian, 
ſand ſuppoſed to be under far happier : drantages of light and 
— than ever the Jeuuiſh church was, ] and obſerve to 
what extravagances hoth of notions and practices, the Remis 
communion hath for ſo long a time, and by the like means, influ- 
enced the majority of the nations round, it will, I conceive, much 
abate the wonder ariſing from this matter, conſidered in relation 
to the church of //raet. 

The parallel inſtance above mentioned, affords likewiſe a good 


illuftration of the degree of their corruption. For that this crime 


of the //raclites did not conſiſt in their abſolute rejectiou of rhe 


true God, bat only in joining the worſhip of other gods, and 
| | taking 


* P;lr, Pref. to Paraph. on the O. T. Vol. IV. 
G 2 
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But all this while the.reſt of the world reap the 
ſame benefit by them, whether they keep their law, 
and proſper; or diſobey it, and are in diſtreſs. One 
would naturally ſuppoſe, that they muſt. partake of 
the improvements of the Few?s religion in ſome de- 


degree, as well as theſe, partook of their corruptions ; 
which appears to have been the caſe in fact: And as 


it is obſerved of Greece, that when it was ſubducd by 
the Romans, itſelf ſubdued its conquerors, ſoftened 
their ſavage temper, and refined their manners; and 
afterwards of the Romans themſelves, that wherever 
they conquered, they in ſome reſpect or other civiliz- 
ed the world“: So may it with much greater juſtice 
be faid of the Jews, that they improved, and reform- 
ed the religion of every people, who were either 
brought under ſubjection to them, or into whoſe 

hands 


taking them into communion with him, is made plain by Bp. 
Marburton. 80 ſtrong was this uniyerſal prejudice of in- 
tercammunity, that all the proviſions of the law could not keep 
thoſe people from running into the error. For their fre- 
quent defection into idolatry, till after the Babyloniſh - captivi- 
ty, was no other than the joining foreign worſhip to that 
of the God of Iſrael. It is a vulgar error to imagine this con- 
ſiſted in renouncing the religion delivered to them by Moſes, as a 
falſe one; they all aloog held it to be true ; but, deluded by the 
prejudice of this intercommunity, they were apt to regard the God 
of {ſracl, only as a local, tutelary Deity.” "Div. Leg. B. ii. ſect. 
6. Add B. v. ſect. 2. See alſo Jurieu, Crit. Hiſt. Vol. II. pt. 
iii. e. 9. Medes Apoſt. of the latter times, c. Xx. p. 651. Le 
Clerc on Ads vii. 42. Teniſon of Idolatry, C. vi. p. 110. As 
to the itercommunity among the Heathens, ſee Macrob. L. iii. 
c. 9. De evocandis diis tutelar. 2 

This is 1 on ſome occaſions by Tacitus himſelf 
amidf his moſt ſatyrical cenſures of the Raman policy; Sequens 
hiems ſaluberrimis confiliis abſumpta, ut homines diſperſi, et rudes 
quiete et otio per voluptates affueſcerent, &c. Vit. Aprie. 
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hands they fell f: Who were witneſſes of the power, 
and juſtice of their God, either in diſtinguiſhing them 
by expreſs rewards, for their adhering to him; or 
as remarkably puniſhing them, for deferting him; 
and who ſeem to be well acquainted with the in- 
tent of theſe his diſpenſations (2); eſpecially, when 
they were made the inſtruments thereof; and 
| | n 
+ Atque utinam nunquam Judza ſubacta fuiflet. 
| Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi : 
Latius exciſz peſtis contagia ſerpunt, | 
ViRoreſque ſuos natio victa premit. Rut#l. Itiner. v. 398. 

+ This we find them publickly declaring, on the miraculous 
preſervation of Hezekiah and his people fromthe army of the 4 
rians, 2 Chron. xxxii. 23. And many brought gifts unto the Lord 
to Jeruſalem, and preſents to Hezekiah king of Judah, ſo that be 
was magnified in the fight of all nations from henceforth. 

(t) 1 Sam. iv. 8. Rom. ix. 17. This may be gathered from 
the caſe of the men of Jerich in particular, who were fully in- 
formed of the ſeveral miracles worked in favour of the //racliter, 
Jaſb. ii. g, 10. and who muſt have had ſufficient warning of God's 
deſign therein, either from common fame, or more probably by 
expreſs revelation; for deſpiſing of which they are termed di/obe- 
dient by St. Peter, 1 Ep. iii. 20. Comp. Heb. xi. 31. See Shuck- 
ford, Vol. III. B. xii. p. 403; &c. And that the ſame oy 
might be done afterwards, in many other inſtances (as in the fol- 
lowing note} by their own prophets, (who were ſent to the na- 
tions on that very account, ) is no leſs probable ; as may be ſeen 
in the notes a little below; which gives a farther anſwer to the 
Moral Phil:ſopher's obje&ion mentioned, p. 87. note (o). £ 

| Jer. J. 7. All that found them have devoured them; and their 
adverſaries ſaid, We offend not, becauſe they have finned againſt the 
Lord, the habitation of juſtice, even the Lord, the hope of their fathers. 
The Lord thy God (ſays Nebuzaradan to Jeremiah) hath pronoun- 
ced this evil upon this place. Now the Lord hath brought it, and 
done according as he hath faid : becauſe ye have ſinned againſt the 
Lord, and have not obeyed his voice; therefore this thing is come up- 
on you. Jer. xl. 2, 3. Am I now come up without the Ford againſt 
this place to deſtroy it? The Lord ſaid to me, Go up againſt th s 
land to deflroy it, ſays Rabſhakeb, 2 Kings xviii. 25. (though ! e 
was miſtaken in one point, imagining that Hezetiah had ſorſak n 
the Lord by taking away the altars and bigh places, and confinii g 


Sy -: 
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on that account are frequently ſtiled &is ſer- 
vants . | | 
Thus did this people by the various revolutions in 
their government, and frequent change of their con- 
dition, ſpread the knowledge of their hiſtory and re- 
ligion far and wide; more eſpecially, by the total diſ- 
perſion of the ten tribes ; and the great captivity of 
Judab under the Affyrians and Babylonians; when by 
their cleaving more ſtedfaſtly totheir own God, and re- 
fuſing to comply with the idolatrous worſhipof the Em- 
pire, they were diſtinguiſhed by many extraordinary 
interpolitions of divine Providence ; and had ſeveral 
royal proclamations, and public decrees, made in 
their favour; which bore ample teſtimony to the 
power, wiſdom, and juſtice of the ſupreme God; as 
in the ſucceſſive reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabona- 
dius or Belſbax zar, and Darius the Mede ; as alſo of 
Cyrus, Cambyſes or Ahaſuerus, Darius Hyſtaſpis, Xerxes, 
Abaſuerus the ſecond, or Artaxerxc:* ; many of which 
| : princes 
e 
21. whoſe words are ſaid expreſsly to come from the mouth of Cad. 
ib. v. 22. This ſeems to be the moſt probable ſenſe of both theſe 
places notwithſtanding Prideaux's objectione, Vol. I. p. 24. and 
4- Sth Ed. See Le Clerc on 2 Kings xvii. 22. and 2 Chron. 
4 and Ezra viii. 22. Jer. vi. 6. xl. 2. Comp. 1 Era i. 27, 


28. 2 Mac. viii. 36. Juditb v. 17, &c. and Arnald in loc. or 
Patrick on ler vi. 13. 

+ Fer. xxv. 9. xxvii. 6. xliii. 10. 

* Dan. iii. 28. iv. 1, 2, &c. vi. 25, &c. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23. 
1 E/d. i. 27. ii. 3. viii. 8, &. Ezra i. 3. vi. 6,12. vii. 13. 
Neb. ii. 7, Sc. Eſther ix. 32. and x. Conf. Joſeph. Contr. Ap. 
L. i. & Ant. L. xi. c. 1. et 5g. 

As to the ces which theſe might naturally produce, ſee Le 
Clerc on If. xli. 25. and Taylor's Eſſay on the Beauty of the Di- 
vine Occonomy, p. 38,—43- 
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princes found themſelves deſcribed before in the 
Jewiſb prophecies; ſome of them very expreſly; one 
by name. After theſe, Alexander comes to Jeruſalem, 
conſults the prophecies of Daniel, f and offers ſacri- 
fice to the moſt High; and many of the Jews liſt 


in his troops$. After his death, Ptolemy, making 


himſelf maſter of Judea, carries above a hundred 
thouſand Jews into Egypt; diſperſes them through 
every province there; employs the chief of them in 
his army and garriſons; plants great numbers in 


Cyrene and Lybia|| ; and gives many more of them 


extraordinary privileges in Alexandria“, His ſon Phi- 


ladelphus procured a tranſlation of their law into 


Greek, the then moſt univerſal language ; which was, 
as it were, a new publication of their religion tt; and 
for which, the Alexandrian Jews formerly kept a ſo- 


| ſolemn 
V. 9. c. viii. 21. xi. 3. 

Foſephus, L. xi. c. 8. Prideaux Part I. B. vii. p. 487. Uni- 
verſ. Hiſt, Vol. III. p. 345, Kc. Jennings Lect. V. i. p. 71, 
&e. though others queſtion it. See Mey/c's Works, Vol. II. 
Lett. 4, d. N | 

$ Pofephus, L. xi. c. ult. 

Prid. P. i. B. viii. p..526.  Fofeph. Ant. L. xii. c. 1. 

** Prid. ib. p. 541, 542. Jeſepb. 2. Contr. Ap. Phils. com- 

tes the number of them ſettled in Egypt, at ten hundred thou- 
— 

++ A. C 277. V. Uſer Ann. When the world, having been 
united under one great empire, was in the belt manner prepared to 

receive it. Allix's Kell. p. 11. And when the uſe of the Papy- 
rus for writing, juſt found out in that country, had contributed fo 
much to the increaſe of books, and the advancement of learning. 
Taylor, Sch. of Ser. Div. c. 37. Concerning the end and ales 
which this tranſlation ſerved, ſee Alix, Part it. p. 161. An ac- 
curate account of the compiling it, may be ſeen in Prid. Vol. II. 
p- 34, &c. 8th Ed. But comp. Bockart. Hieroz. L. ii. c. 18. 
p. 216. and Prolegom. to Grabe's Sept. Tom. II. Prop. 12, &c. 
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lemn day of rejoicing}: (though afterwards it was 
turned into a faſt; when they found what great uſe 
had been made of that verſion by the Chri/tiansF$.) 
His ſucceſſor Energetes offered ſacrifices, and gave 
thanks to the God of Jſ+ae!, for all his victories; having 
ſeen the prophecies of Daniel concerning them; and 
been convinced that he owed'them only to that God, 
whoſe prophet had fo clearly predicted them“. Ptolemy 
Philameter had a comment on the five books of Moſes 
dedicated to him, by Ariſtobulus, who had been his 
preceptor ; and permitted Onias the High Prieſt, 
to build a temple in his kingdom, after the model of 
that at Jeruſalem ; and to perform the ſame worſhip 
in itt; whereby the prophecy of Halab was perhaps 
fulfilled |, that there /bould be an altar unto the Lord 
in the midſt of the land of Egypt &: and by this means, 
his name became as well known there, as in Judea 
itſelf; that temple continuing for above three hun- 
| Phile. Vit. M, L. iii. Comp. Baſnage, B. vi. e. g. ſeft. 11. 
Fenkin, p. 93. | f | l RAS 
g Vid. Sepher Taanith in Menf. Teb. and Scalig. Not. in 
Chron. Each. Ann. 133. et Prolegom. ad Grabe, Ed. Sept. 
Tom. II. Prop. 5. This faſt is ſtill kept by the Fenvs, on the 
fifth day of the 4th month Tebeth, which anſwers to our December. 
* ' Prid. Part II. B. ii. p. 82. Foſeph, Conte. App. L. it. 
Ja - _ Eccl. Hiſt. L. vii. c. ult. &c. Prid. Part ii. B. i. 


29. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. L. xiii. c. 12. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. & v. | 


t Prid. B. i. p. 264. | 1faiab xix. 19, 20. i 

By this prophecy, thus underſtood of Ona, —— 
thought t clves authorized in building a temple in ERH. 
though it was a thing otherwiſe forbidden by their law. Allix' r 
Reflect. p. 163. Comp. Glaff, Pref. Rhet. Sac. p. 25. How they 
*fterwards perverted ſome parts of it by corrupting; the old ver · 
hon of the Lxx, may be ſeen, in Qzwen's Enquiry into the preſent 
ſlate of that verſion, p. 49, &c. 
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dred and forty years||. Under the Seleucide they 
were in ſtill higher favour, and enjoyed more exten- 
tenſive privileges, being admitted into all the cities of 
the leſſer Aa, and allowed the ſame rights as any 
other citizens. When at length Judea was reduced 
to a Roman Province, this people, and their religion, 
became no leſs known all over that vaſt empire. 
That they were very remarkably preſerved, and pro- 
ſpered under it for ſome time, is particularly noted in 
its hiſtory . We find great privileges granted them 
by Juliut Cæʒar“; and Auguſtus t, Tiberius, and Vitel. 
. Fentin, Vol. I. p. 93. Poſepbur ſays 333 years, B. J. L. Al. 
* 9 Dis Caſſius ſays, Ka: iert xa mwwge Toi Popeaic; To 1105 TETO, 


xu a TOAXEKIS, and 3. tas Autor, dert xa it ano iow 
T4 routes branes Eft id genus hommum-(Judeorum ). apud 


Romanos etiam: atque tametſi ſæpenumero imminutum fuerit, - 


ita tamen auctum eſt, ut ſegum guogue poteſtatem vicerit: L. xxx ii. 
p. 41. D. Ed. H. Steph. The hiſtorian 2 means no more, 
than that they prevailed ſo far againſt the Romans, as to live by 
their own laws, or preſerve the free exerciſe of their religion; 
— of the country that condemned it; which 
was an indulgence pretty extraordinary, confidering their de- 
clared oppofition- to all other eftabliſhments;- and the general 
odium which they incurred ſometimes, by abuſing the _— 
Vet it is to be obferved, that the u ſeldom oppoſed the Pagan 
religion uniformly, as the Chriſlian did: but often pretended 
that Moſer had forbidden them to ſpeak againſt the gods of other 
nations, or to rob their temples. Jeſepbus talks in this 
(Contr. App. ii. 33.) to pleaſe and pacify the Gentiles.” The 
hiſtorian Dio hated the Jews, and knew nothing of their religion, 
as appears in many places of his book. 4 
Joſepb. Contr. App. ii. id. Ant. L. Xvi c. 10, &. In the 
ſecond Triumvirate, the Jews were particulatly taken notice of 
and favoured, Antony introduced to the ſenate, where 
ny thing they defired was granted them :; they were permitted 
touſe their religious ceremonies, and the rites of their country, and to 


| make 
+ Philo. Leg. ad Caium. 
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lius, each of which emperors ſent victims to be offer- 
ed at the temple of Jeruſalem}. - * N 1 

And thus did the four great ſucce ſſive monarchies, 
ſeverally contribute towards propagating the know- 
ledge of the true God in the world; thus, as the laſt 
of his prophets had foretold i, fromthe. riſing of the 
ſun even unto the going down of the ſame, was his name 
great among the Gentiles F; And though the Jews 
were never able at once to convert a whole nation?“ 
to their church, and make it the eſtabliſhed religion 


of the country; yet they gained every where very 
numerous proſelytes (u) to their law; and many more 
to the belief of one ſupreme God, (which was per- 


haps 


make ſacrices as their laws required. Lentulus alſo made a de- 
cree in their favour, that all ſuch as uſed the Fewi/b ceremonies 
at Epheſus, ſhould be exempted from warfare by reaſon of their 


reli Taylor, ib. p. 48. a 

i Tertull. Apol. 5 26. Jenlin, Vol. I. p. 86. Allix, B. ii. 
c. 25. The ſame thing had been often done before, particularly 
by Antiochus the Great, (Foſeph. Ant. L. xii. c. 3.) and under 
Selexcus, when the cui were in ſuch high eſteem, that ſovereign 
princes courted their friendſhip, and made magnificent preſents 
to the tewple ; and Seleucus furniſhed out of his own — * all 
the expences of it. 2 Macrab. iii. 3.—80 far were they from 
being always that little inconſiderable nation, which ſome writers 
ent; particularly Middleton and Bolingbroke. Comp. Witfi 
L. in. c. 12. ſect. 19. Leland, A vantage, &. Vol. I. 
Part i. c. 19. Macknight, Truth of the Goſpel Hiſt. B. 3. C. 2. 
55. p. 476. Young. Hiſt. of Idolatry, Vol. I. p. 267. &c. 

fl Mal. 1.11. 5 p- {ſaiah xlv, 6. See Jortin's Diſc, 


(s) Of. ihis number, in all probability, were Jethro and his fa- 
mily, among the Midianiter, (Ex. xviii. 11.) Numa and his 

among the Syrians (2 Kings v. 17.) Araunah the Je- 
bufite (2 Sam. xxiv. 23.) Hiram, ; ina of Tyre, (1 Kings v. 7. 


2 Chron. ii. 12.) the queen of Sheba, Egypt and Ethiopia, (1 Kings 
x. Joſeph. Ant. viii. 2.) In Solomon's time, there were 2 
above 
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haps as much as was then required) and thereby. pre- 
pared the minds of men for a more perfect diſpenſa-. 
tion*: and might have done this with (ill better ſuc- 
ceſs, had they acted more conformably to the genius 
of their own inſtitution; and not treated all others 


with ſo. much pride, perverſeneſs and ill-nature, as of- 
ten rendered themſelves odious, and contemptible to 


their 


above an hundred and fifty three thouſand ſtrangers or proſelytes 
in the land, (2 Chron. ii. 17.) without reckoning women and 
children; (ib. v. 18.) and in other lands, very probably, might 
there be as many, by the miraculous converſion of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. iii. 28, 29. iv, 34, &c.) and the other princes above men- 
tioned,” (Eſther viii. 17.) to which we may add Jeſephus's remark- 
able account of the Adiabenian queen and her ſon, (Ant. xxvi. 2.) 
In our Saviour's time, we read of devout men, or proſelytes, among 
the Jer, of every nation under heaven. (Acht ii. 5.) Beſides 
the Eunuch of Ethiopia, there were Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites (or 7 of the province of Elymais, Dan. viii. 2.) 
and dwellers in Meſegfamia, Cappadocia, Pontur and Afia, Phry- 
gia and ** Oft and Lybia ; Cretes and Arabian, and 
itrangers of Rome. (Ati. 9, 10, 11.) See Fenkin, Vol. I. 
p- 93: or Lardner's Cred. of G. Hiſt. B. i. c. 3. ſect. 857. 
It does not appear, that any of the moſt refined philoſo- 
phers, thoſe men of admired knowledge and genius, ever convert- 
ed ſo much as a fingle perſon or village, from their idolatrous ſu- 
8 on the contrary, they e beer ſubmitted and con- 
ormed to the idolatry eſtabliſhed in their reſpective countries, and 
exhorted others to do ſo too. (See Doddridge on Rom. i. 21.) 
Whereas the Jews were inſtrumental to turn many from idolatry, 
and to ſpread the knowledge of the true God far and wide, in 
many parts of the Roman Sr th Babylonia, Perſia, c. Leland's 
anſwer to Moral. Philef. p. 57. Comp. id. Advant. of the Chriſt. 
Rel. Vol. I. Part i, c. 10. | | 
This ſeems to be a proof from /a@ againſt the following aſſer- 
tion of Ld. Bolingbroke, © Reaſon will pronounce, that no people 
was leſs fit than the — to be choſen for this great truſt 
on every account. They broke the truſt continually; and the 
miracles that were wrought to preſerve it, notwithſtanding their 
apoſtacies, would have — it, at leaſt as well, all over the 
world.“ Eff. iii. p. 242. What the influence of philoſophy was 
upon the eſtabliſhment of religion in Greece, &c, See Letters on 


Hume's Hiſt. B. vi. P- 162, &. 
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their neighbours; eſpecially in the latter ages of their 
government“. Though this was in ſome meaſure, a 
natural conſequence of that ſeemingly unſociable ſpi- 
rit; ſo neceſſary in them to prevent any intimate con- 
nections, or (which would ſoon have been the conſe- 
quenece) an intercommunion with the idolatrous reli- 
gions round them; and might be greatly aggravated 
by others, on their at length perſiſtiug in a ſettled a- 
verſion to thoſe rites, by conforming to which they 
had ſuffered ſo much heretofore. 

- Beſides, the Jewiſh prophets were often diſpatched 
to foreign countries, to acquaint them with the coun- 
ſels of the moſt High; and to make them How the 
Lordh. Jeremiah was ordained a prophet unto the 
nations ; who, together with 1/aiab'and Exckiel, pro- 
pheſied to moſt of them. Daniel particularly de- 
feribes the fate of the four monarchies; as was ob- 
ſerved above. Amos proclaims the judgments of God 
on Syria, Tyre, Edom, Moab and Ammon. Obadiah 
is ſent to the [dumeans ; Jonah to the people of N. 
neveb, the metropolis of the AHrian:; who ſtraight- 
way believe,” and repent at his preaching; which 
ſhews that God was kind to them, as well as to the 
Jer; and that they had” his will in ſome meaſure 
diſcovered to them before; otherwiſe they. would 
not have been ſo pan « of e the divine 

* Vid. Juv: Sat. xiv. ver. 106, 104; wy Tat. Hitt: * 5. 


Comp. Witfi. Egypt. L. iii. c. 13. fect. 16. &. 
+ Ezek. xxv. 7.—17. 


i. 5. Comp. el, * Eſaras i. 26. 47. 
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meſſage, when it was deliver'd to them by that teſty 
prophet, and of behaving themſclycs. ſuitable to it“. 

In like manner, Nabum deſcribes the final deſtruction 
of Nineveh; and Zephaniah proclaims the divine ven- 
geance on the neighbouring countries of the Fhili- 
Aines, of Moab and Ammon ; as well as Ethiopia, and 
ria f. And accordingly, their prophets are ſought 
tor, and honoured, by the greateſt princes z ho were 
thereby induced to acknowledge, fear, and reverence 
the God of heaven; though they did not vholly con- 
form to his will. Thus Eliſha is applied to by the 
kings of Syria}; Jeremiah protected by the king of 
Babylan ; Daniel honoured,, and advanced by the 
ſucceſhve rulers of the Chaldeant, Wanken ; 
as obſerved aboye. 

Thus did this famous people ſerve, N way 
to, propagate. the knowledge and fear of-the ane true 
God, either by their proſperity, or adverſity; their 
conqueſts, or captivities ;_ their ſeparation from the 


reſt of the e or their LIES —_— "them: 
0 | 7 | by 
* Vid. Edwardits ge Sriey;" &c. p. | aged "Bude „ Pere, p. 426. 
and Lowth on Jonah ili. 5 
One needs only FA thei r books, to. ſee that, the prophets 
not only foretold obſcure matters, or _ particulariy concerned 
their tate; but alſo things of a more * nature; the over- 
throw of cities, of King — 3 the de kracklen of whole nations, 
the deſtruction of ar. own city, with its receſtabliſhment. 
"Matters which would render their books very 3 and 
which would cauſe them to be read, not anly by the 582 2 
alſo by the neighbour. nations, t the mmoniler, Mya Mites, A A 
riant, "Pe ant, E ptians, Ke.“ Allies Reflect. B. li. "4 
| 2 Kings v. 4 l. | "Fer. 22 X. 11. XI. 1, 4 


e us © te 2, fa ene of his ople. 
5 Civ. D A K n unt, ſays Seneca, 3people Aug: 
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by the wiſe laws that were given them; and by the 
worthy teachers, which at various times were raiſed 
Up in the midſt of them; proclaiming the power and 
Juſtice of the univerſal Governour of the world; and 
foretelling his diſpoſal both of them, and the neigh- 
bouring ſtates; together with the reaſon of theſe diſ- 
nn Lek OR Rk | 
From whence it appears, that mankind were far 
from being rejected by their Maker, during this ſtate 
of their nonage ; though he had his peculiar reſidence 
among the Jews, and was their more viſible guar- 
dian, and director. The expreſs terms of his cove- 
nant indeed belonged to them, which as it conſiſted 
in temporal things, he was often obliged to interpoſe, 
in order to make good the performance of it f; and 
which on that very account could not be a more per- 
fect one (w): The real benefits thereof, the heaven 
'. See the texts in p- 97. Note“ I See Bp. Sherl. Diſc. v. 
1 c 13: — 
+ (), Vid. Crellii Orat. 2. PerieRtionem ſan&itatis idee Po- 
o Hebreo præſeribere, & ad illam ſequendam*eundem acriori- 
bus ſtimulis incitare, Moſes Dei nomine non 2 quod felici- 
tatem ac mercedem, ob quas pietas colenda eſſet, terrenæ Reipub- 
lier otio, & eorum tantum bonorum affluentia terminaret, quæ ad 
corporis paſtum ſpectant, quorumque uſus hujus vitz circumſcribi- 
tur cancellis; ita requirente iſtivs populi — : quinetiam i- 
lam rempublicam, in qua pictatis ſuz fructum Gens Jhradlitica de- 
- capere, armis & parare & tueri juberet. Unde ſi totam præ- 
ceptorum Moſaicorum rationem ad iſta tempora accommodatam 
conſideres, animadvertes cam ifti 2 præmio apprime fuiſſe 
_ conlentancam, &c. Crell. Eth. Chriſt. p. 433, Kc. Op. Tom. 
iv. * As _—_ to continue ſeparate from others, for the pre- 


ſervation of the true religion, they ſtood in need of temporal pro- 
wiſes, that they might have no temptation for tempo in to 


= 
* 


fall away into the Gentile ſuperſtitions. For ſince the Heathen 
aſcribed 
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ly Canaan, (of which the firſt may be conceived as 
only a type, or ſhadow *); extended 79 the people of 
every nation that feared God, and worked righteouſneſs ; 
and he might fix his reſidence in Jetury, as being in 
the midſt of the nations f; in order to diſpenſe the 
rays of heavenly light more equally, and advantage- 
_ ouſly among them; to whom his choſen people pro- 
' bably were deſigned to bear a due proportion; as 
ſome underſtand theſe words of Deut. xxxii . 8. He 
stolen un load mad) bruvis Eco 4.1 ſet 
mee ub ai lg . 2 * 
ſi ſcribed all their worldly ſucceſſes to the worſhip of their idols 
and fab ſe , there was a neceſſity, in proportion, that the God 
of Iſrael ſhould ſhew himſelf as gracious. to his votaries, as the 
falſe gods were ſuppoſed to be to theirs; and therefore tis ſo far 
from being a derogation to this law that it abounds ſo much with 
the promiles of temporal bleſſings, that it is a particular inſtance 
of the wiſdom of it; ſuch promiſes being not only moſt likely to 
work upon that ſtupid low - minded — but ſuited alſo to their 
articular circumſtances and occaſions, as they were to be ke 
ſeparate from other nations.“ Burnet Boyle's Led. p. 543. fol. 
Ilsa what ſenſe it may be ſo conceiyed, ſee Ld. Barrington s 
Effay on the ſeveral diſpenſations of God to mankind, p. 46, &c. 
Comp. Pierce on Calaſt ii. 9, 1. 9111 
1 Exel. v. J. —-XXxviii. 75 Vid. Reland. Paleſt. L. i. e. 10. 
Durell. Parallel. p. 160. They were placed in the center of the 
then known world; between Egypt and Arabia on the one hand, 
and Syria, Chaldea, and Aſſyria on the other; among whom the 
firſt great kingdoms were erefted, and from whence knowledge 
and learning ſeem to have been derived to the weſtern nations. 
And they were alſo in the neighbourhood of Sydon and Tyre, the 
greateſt Emporiums in the world; from whence ſhips went to all 
parts, and who planted colonies in the moſt diſtant countries. Le- 
land, Advantage and Neceſſity, Ke. Vol. I. Pt. i. c. 19. How 
very capable . and remarkably fitted this country was, for a 
more univerſal intercourſe than any other, with all parts of the 
earth, the conſequence reſulting from thence, and for the communi- 
. catian of all the benefits of an univerſal benevolence is particularly 
explain'd in a note to p. 122; 123, of an obſcure piece euti 
_ Hymn to the Supreme Being. | 


* 
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et ebe beundi of the people eventing to the number ,vf 
tbe people of Iiracl i. 
We are apt to. conceive Aube Deizy Ah been 
partial in bis favours to this peaple ; and at the ſame 
time think that they deſerved them the leaſt of all 
people; both which notions. are entirely groundlcls. 
The favours ſhewn to them we have ſcen, were 
rather favours to the whole world 5; and they only 
made inſtruments in the hand of God, to hold ſorth 
this light to all around them; whereof other nations 
were ſure to reap the benefit, in due time; whether 
they themſelves ſtood faithful to their truſt, or fell 
; for violating it. Nay in truth their fall contribut- 
ed rather to the ſpeedier accompliſhment of this de- | 
ſign, than cquld have been expected even from their 
ſteadfaſtneſs. For, to what did their deſections uli - 
mately tend, but to ſupply the Deity with more fre- 
quent occaſions to exert himſelf in the correction of 
their prevailing errors and their vices ? But their errors 
and vices were the errors and vices of all mankind. 
And therefore thoſe wonderful exertions, which God 
"employed for the reformation of the Jews,. were 
equally adapted to the converſion. of the Gentiles 
among — 22 Nor did. ahey fail in their 
e eller?” Dr. 
. 
1 See Bryant; Ter 88, 


o with Tenliy, vol I 
49. Buxtorf, Diff. 2. de Ling. eb. Conful, 5 43. That the 
*. were pred over all the world about CH s time, as it is 
id, Ads ii. 5. 2 B. i. c. 16. „Leg. ad Caj. 
id. in Flacc. Lardner, Cred. B. i. c. ie M. B. vi. 
$ See Taylor's Key: to the Apoltalic Writings. Paraphr. on 
Roms. c. iv. p-. 22. Owen, B. L. ſ. 16. 
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Nor was this nation worſe than any other would 


probably have been, in the like circumſtances. The 


Ca naanitet, we know, behaved worſe under all their 
advantages, and repeated means of improvement; as 
obſerved above ; nor could their deſcendants, the 
Carthagenians, deſerve any better character: nor did the 
more polite and learned nations, Greek and Roman, 
afterwards advance above the ſame groſs errors in re- 
ligious worſhip f. Nay, whether the ancient Hebrews 
were not in ſome reſpeQs more particularly fit to have 
the Oracler of God committed to them, has been 
queried by fuch as obſerve their former diligence and 
exactneſs in ſettling their hiſtory, wherein all other 
nations were remarkably deficient : Their careful - 
neſs in diſtinguiſhing their genealogies; and preſer- 
ving their public records, which was fo beneficial to 
the ren of the world: Their great tenaciouſneſs of 


#5 +4 14 514 


+ Pag. 92. 2 | | 2 
t SE Mereation ende in beg Manners of the G- 


raelitei, e. xxi. 


| © It may be obſerved, that the facred hiſtory is diſtinct, me- 


thodieal, and conſiſtent throughout; the prophane-. utterly deñ - 
cient in the ſirſt ages, obſcure and full of fictions in the ſucceeding 
ones: and that it is but juſt clear and preciſe ia the principal facts 
about the time that the ſacred hiſtory ends. [See this obſerva - 


tion confirmed by Patrick on Nehemiah xii. 11.] So that this 


corrects and regulates that, and renders it intelligible in many in- 


tance, which muſt otherwiſe. be given up as utterly inexplicable. 


— Yet this ſame vation, who may not have loſt ſo much 26 one. 


year from the creation of the world to the Babyleniſh captivity, as 
ſoon as they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of propheta, became 
moſt inaccurate in their methods of keeping tit, thebe being 
nothing more erroneous than the accounts aof Foſephur, and the 
modern Zew:, from the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander the 

1 | Great; 


al 


_ — — 7 7˙*¹ ˙ . ⁰˙ ᷣ VE 
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all, old rites and cuſtoms ; and their extraordinary 
zeal in making proſelytes 5. And though we may al- 
low them to have been, in general, ſtupid and per- 
verſe; yet if we look over their hiſtory with any to- 
lerable degree of candour, we muſt be convinced that 
they were very different from the account given of 
them by ſome unfair modern writers“. And the 
more weak and ſottiſh this people were of themſelves, 
the better was God's great end anſwered, in diſtin- 
guiſtüng himſelf, and his revelations by them ; >. the 
leſs they did or could do in their own defence, the 
more illuſtrious was that very extraordinary provi- 
denee, which protected them. The leſs capable they 
were of inventing the great things contained in their 
books, the more apparently did theſe point out ano- 
ther author; and prove more inconteſtably, that they 
had ſuch intelligence communicated to them from 
above. However, they were, in the hands of God, a 
certain means of bringing men by degrees to the 
knowledge of the truth. They were his witneſs, as 
He himſelf terms them 9, that he ua God. The firſt 
production, and original ſtate of mankind, the hiſtory 
of the N — its eee by fre- 
; quent 


_ notwichlianding-that all-che-requiite aſſitances might 
eaſily have been — from the nei — nations, who 


now kept regular annals.” hy Gone on Vol. II. 
p 116. 


7 Vol. L. p. 91, 93- J. A. Daxzii Cura Hebr. in con- 
A Sec the Moral Þ vol. I. — [with Leland's 


228 Eſſay, p. 105, 106.7] and 
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quent interpoſitions, and expreſs predictions of the 
moſt remarkable events; was neceſſary to be known, 
and well remembered : Memoirs of this therefore 
were to be ſecured ſomewhere ; and in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be of uſe to every age. And this the Jews 
effected; being diſperſed among all nations, and yet 
continuing a diſtin people; by which means theſe 
great truths were both preſerved pure, and propagated 
in moſt parts of the world. Their law was a- ſchbol- 
maſter o, to teach them the rudiments of religion, who 
were to inſtru& and improve others; reſtraining them 
from every kind of deviation into1dolatry, by the fanc- 
tion of immediate puniſhments, and'encouraging them 
to perſevere in the worſhip of their God, by preſent 
temporal rewards, with a proſpect of future bleſſings 
of the ſame kind, till they, as well as the reſt of the 
world, were got out of their minority; able to com- 
prehend and walk by a more perfect rule; and ſit to 
enter on, and make a proper uſe of their inheritance; 
— ill the fulneſs of the time was come —which is * 
next great Period we are to conſider. 

From the foregoing account it appears, that God 
made ſuch ample proviſion for the inſtruction of man- 
kind, by the various diſpenſations of his providence, 
and revelations of his will, at ſundry times and in di. 
vers manners, that the miſſion of his Son was not ſo 
much wanted for ſome time; neither would his com- 
ing have been ſo ſeaſonable, or ſo fitting, till after 

| | | thoſe 


* Gal. iu. 24. wy oY 
| 2 
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thoſe other methods had been tried. It was proper 
that the Houſbolder ſhould firſt ſend his ſeveral ſer- 
vants to ſee after the ſtate of his vineyard, and reap 
the fruits of his early care and culture in their ſca- 
ſons 8: That lower inſtitutions ſhould precede, and 
pave the way for this laſt, and higheſt of all. 
The patriarchs had ſtanding memorials of God's 
preſence and protection, as well as frequent and fa- 
miliar converſe with him; thereby ſufficiently aſſur- 
ing them of his favour, and inviting them to his ſer- 
vice: The law was given to his peculiar people by an- 
gelt (h), in all the appearances of pomp and terror, to 
aitoniſh and awe them into obedience ; the prophets 
were ſent to denounce variety of judgments againſt 
their diſobedience; — to threaten them with the ſeve · 
| reſt plagues on their apoſtaſy ;—to promiſe them pro- 
portionable bleſſings upon a return to their duty; and 
by both means prepare them for, and gradually open 
to them, the proſpect of that univerſal Bleſſing, the 
true end and great completion of all his promiſes,. — 
MESSIAH; in whom were laid up the ure merciet 
of David; mercies of an higher nature than any of 
thoſe which they were then expecting; who ſhould 
procure for them a more noble and extenſive king- 
dom, than they bad ever dreamt of; ſhould make 
| them brethren and fellow-citizens with all the world 
| here, and fellow-heirs to a more valuable inheritance 


. Math. ml. 22. Fer. vii. 25. 
(5) A. Mi. 53. Gal. in. 19. Heb. ii. 2. 
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in the world to come“: Who, notwithſtanding their 
great blindneſs, and perverſneſs, and numberleſs tranſ- 
greſſions, ſhould at length deliver them from all their 


adverſities ; and finally reſtore them, and all mankind, 
to the favour and full enjoyment of their God. 


The doctrines he taught, contain a ſummary of the 


moſt agreeable and important truths, (though not de- 
livered in any ſyſtematic+, artful method, nor adapt- 


ed in any reſpect to vicious palates) giving us the 
moſt worthy, notions of the Deity, and affording the 
ſtrongeſt motives to love and obey him ;—the great- 
cſt incitement to reſemble our bleſſed Saviour himſelf 


in holineſs, and every virtue of the heavenly life. 
The benefits he conferred, were the reſcuing us 


from the power, and redeeming us from the penalty 


of 


* © During theſe cireumſtances God was pleaſed that a law- 
giver ſhould. be born among the Jews, of . nature than he 
whom they expected, and whinitely more uſeful to them. Inſtead 
of a temporal king, who might have increaſed their power and re- 
nown, but would not have leſſened their ignorance, nor their vie 
ces; God ſent them a king worthy of him, who taught them how 
they ought to live here, to be eternally happy after this life : and 
ſhewed them, that, inſtead of being members of a little common- 
wealth, aad enemies to the reſt of mankind, they ought to look 

the whole world as their native country, and all men as their 
fellow-citizens : A 3 worthy of thoſe, who already pro · 
feſſed to believe, that all men are equally the work of God.“ 
Le Clerc, Caufes of Incred. p. 267. 

+ That there is leſs ground to ſuſpect them of impoſture on 
this account, and that they are thereby of much greater «/e, ſee 
Leland anſw. to Chriſt. as old, &c. Vol. IL p: 166, &c. and 
1 75 246. Add Crell, Reſp. ad Q. Tom. II. p. 322, &c. and 


efrey's Commencement Serm. on Heb. i. 1. in which he has con- 

ered the ſubject more at large, and ſhewn particularly. Why 
God thought tit to deliver the do&rine of our religion and happi- 
neſs in the form of a hi/fory, rather than in any other m 


H 3 
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of ſin ; repaiting the breach made in our nature by 
the firſt Adam, and reſtoring to us the loſt commu- 
nion with our Maker; not indeed in the fame open, 
viſible manner as at firſt ; which is neither neceſſary 
for, nor ſuitable to theſe ages of the world; but by 
the more ſecret, ſilent influences of his holy Spirit, 
which are equally eflicacious (e) if duly attended to, 
and improved; enabling us to attain unto all that 
perfection which he requires, or we, in the preſent 


ſtate, are capable of; and thereby entitling us to ſome 
higher degree of happineſs, and glory in another. 
He cancels the original Covenant* of works; and pur- 
chaſes a new one full of grace and mercy ; freeing us 
from the whole of Adam's curſe, viz. death, or utter 
extinction ; and finally aſſuring us of a complete 
victory over both that, and Bell, by the gift of eternal 
life, and happineſs. This is the true import of the 
Chriſtian inſtitution ; and in this ſenſe it muſt appear 
to be indeed a goſpel, or good tidings of great joy to ALL 
people]: Which therefore ought to be reſerved till 
mankind were able to comprehend and ready to re- 
ceive fo great a blefſing ; till they were fit to make 


the 
(e] See Wollafton, p. 166. or King, p. 376. 4th Ed. 
In what ſenſe covenants are we dP AE 3 was hinted above, p. 
51. note 1. | 
f See p. 51. note®. ws BE. 
+ Rev, xx. 14. | 


In what reſpects Chriſtianity exceeded all former inſtitutions, 
may be ſcen at large in Edwards Survey, p. 313, 323. The 
effects, which it will ſome time certainly produce, are well de- 
1 e ee on Man's Redemption, c. 11, &c. 
who ſuppoſes, perhaps not on ſo good grounds, that theſe will be 
attainible crea in this life. a nd * | 


- 
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the proper uſe of ſuch a ſcheme of infinite goodneſs, 
and philanthropy. As nothing greater could come 
after this, and this was to be offered but once for all; 
(otherwiſe, as the apoſtle ſays 8, Chriſt muſt often haue 
ſuffered ſince the foundation of the world ; often in 
every country, and as often in vain ; his offers of 
ſalvation by their cheapneſs lighted, his ſufferings dif- 
regarded ;) as no farther manifeſtation of God's will 
could be made to man either in terms more full and 
expreſs, or in a way more kind, and condeſcending; 
it was fit that all ſuitable proviſions ſhould- be made 
for the reception, and continuance of it in the world; 
all proper preparations uſed to fix, and aſcertain its 
evidence; as well as to explain its worth, and make 
men ſenſible of its neceſſity. To this purpoſe the 
Jews were to be trained up to the expectation of it by 
2. ſeries of prophecies, foretelling the time, place, and 
every circumſtance of the Męſſiab's advent; and de- 
ſcribing the nature of his kingdom: Their law was 
to continue till it had effeQually guarded them from 
all kinds of idolatry, and ſecured their dependence 
on the one ſupreme God; till they had attained to 
ſuch rational notions of his nature and : providence, 
as qualified them for a more pure and perfect way of 
worſhipping him; and enabled them to communi- 
cate it to the reſt of the world. The Gentiles were 
to have ſufficient experience both of the weakneſs of 
their underſtanding in ſearching after God, and the 
in- 


Heb. ix. 26. 
| H 4 
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- infirmity. of their corrupted nature, in not acting, up 
to what they might, and did diſcover ; ſufficient to 
make chem wiſh and hope for ſome heavenly guide, 
which in fact the wiſeſt of them did; as particularly 
appears from two remarkable inſtances, in Socrates's 
diſcourſe upon prayer, and /acrifice*; and in Ari/tulle's 
declaration juſt before his death, [if the account of 
it be genuine} concerning the reaſonableneſs of be- 
lieving that the gods ſhould at length come down 
from Heaven, to inſtruct and relieve mankind f. Thus 
vas the conſciouſneſs of their defects requilite in the 
heathens, to prepare them for, and diſpoſe them to 
embrace a remedy, when it ſhould be offered; and 
the Jewiſh economy was equally requiſite, to fit them 
for adminiſtering this remedy; the one made its va- 
lue then better underſtood, the other rendered its 
evidence more inconteſtable throughout all ages. No 
ſtronger teſtimony, than that of prophecy, could be 


See Plato's feeond Acibiader near the end. More paffages 
to the Hang porpars are collected by Dr. S. Clarke, Evideaces, 
prop. 7. and Toung, Diſſert. Vol. I. 1 

+ Auctor de Pome {de quo vid. Fabrie. Bibl. Gr. Tom. II. L. 
iii. p. 166. J Cz). Rhod. Ant. L. xvii. 36. [Sec Bazic's Dict. Art. 
Ariffpth, note Q.] Stanley Vit. Phil. Concerning the tradition 
of his haviog couverſed with a Few, ſee Gen. Dick. Vol. II. p. 
267. and Prid. Conn. Part i. B. vii, p. 475 aud 480. Sch Ed. 
See alſo a gr e 227, 4 in anblickas Vir. Pythag. c 2& 
To the foregoing obſervation Bolingbrale replies, that the 
complaints and expectations of theſe men were founded in proud 
curiohty and vain preſumption. B's Works, Vol. V. p. 220. 
as if it were a piece of vanity and preſumption iv any reaſonable. 
creature to be defirous of learning, what would here moſt effec- 
tually recommend it to the favour of its creator; and merely yu 

er = 


_— * curioſity, to know what would become of it for ever 
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given, to confirm its truth; nor any greater token of 
its uſefulneſs, than that which appeared in the miſe · 
rable ſtate of the heathen world without it; both 
highly contributed to procure. Chriſtianity its due re- 
gard, and eſteem in the world; but neither of them 
could have taken place, had it been from the begin- 
ning; as the abovementioned objection“ ſuppoſes. 
We ſee then in general, that ſome time muſt have 
preceded the publication of the goſpel; and we 
ought to conſider, that if it were delayed a while lon- 
ger than we can particularly account for, yet as much 
as that period may ſeem to have loſt, ſo much we of 
theſc latter ages manifeſtly get by the delay; tis ſo 
much nearer to us; and thereby its light and evi- 
dence more clear at preſent; its heat and influence 
proportionably ſtronger; for all which we have oc- 
cation enough already: and well muſt it have been 
for us that it came ſo late, if its evidence deereaſe ſo 
faſt by length of time, as theſe very fame objectors 
would inſinuate . How do we know but that it might 
be delivered about the middle age of the world; and 
by that means be upon the whole neareſt. to the ſeve- 
ral generations; and the moſt juſt proportion kept 
between the length of time, during which Chris fu- 
ture advent was to be. foretold and expected; and 
that in which his paſt appearance is to be acknow, 
| | ledged, 


12 TIS 

+ Chriſt. as old, e. 12. p. 163. 8vo. from Craig. : of which ſee 
Rotheram's Diſſertation, Edinb. 1743. Phil. Tranf. No. 257 
Broughton againft Tindal, Part ili. p. 5, &e. Randolph, Part ii. 
p. 34, &C, 
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ledged, and commemorated ? We are haſty, and 

ſhort-ſighted : Our views limited to a few years; 

and we become impatient at finding any of them paſs 
over, before the whole plot is unravel'd; and would 
have all brought on the ſtage at once: but it is far 
otherwiſe with the great God, to whom a thouſand 
years are as one day; who has an immenſely large 
progrefhive' ſcheme, conſiſting of many underparts, 
and intermediate ſteps ; all placed in their proper pe- 
riods, and each riſing upon the palt ; and the whole 
conducted in that gentle, regular manner, which is 
| beſt ſuited to the moral government of a world of 
intelligent, free agents, and moſt becoming a hgh 
nour of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. * 

But to be more particular. The period in which 
our Saviour came into the world may be conceived 
to be the fulneſs of time, and fitteſt for ſuch a difpen- 
fation, on the following accounts. 

Firſt, as that age appeared to want it moſt: 

_- Secondly, amn able to 1 
propagate it: and, _ 

- Thirdly, as it was 3 
its evidence, confirm its * and convey it down 
to future ages. ; 
"Firſt, that age wanted it moſt; in regard both to 

morals and religion. 
1. It ſtood in the greateſt need of a at in 

morals; as it appears to have been the moſt profligate 


of any upon record, 


As 
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As to the Jeus, we are told, that both their ma- 
giſtracy, and miniſtry were then corrupted- to the 
laſt degree ;—their laws againſt the worſt of - villains 
rarely executed (p) ;—their moſt ſacred offices, not 
excepting that of the high prieſthood, ſet to ſale 3— 
the temple turned into a place of merchandiſe ;— 
their prieſts made of the lowelt of the people, and de- 
voted wholly to ſelf intereſt, and the lowelt kinds of 
traffick ;—the whole nation ſplit into factions; hat- 
ing, and perſecuting, and devouring one another? . 
In ſhort, the account which their own hiſtorian 
gives of them, not long after this time, will be ſuffi- 
cient to decide the point, who concludes it with this 
declaration; that if the Romans had delayed taking 
vengeance on them, he believes their city muſt either 
have been ſwallowed by an earthquake, or a deluge, 
or deſtroyed by fire from heaven, as Sodom was ; fince 
it produced a much more impious n ene 
A But 


00 The low ſtate of their Sankedrine about an 
ſeen at large in Ligheſoot, Op. Lat. Vol. II. p. 370, — I, — 
Their gradual corruption and degeneracy is obſerved by Str. 

L. xvi. p. 761, 762. Ed. Lut. Par. 1620. {+ 

* See Lightfoot, Lat. Hg Fung . 148, 272, — Fd- 
wwardr's Survey, Vol. I. p. 3 rdner, Cred. of the G. 
Hiſt. B. i. c. 5. Benſon, Hi _ - of plat the Chr. Rel. Vol. 
II. p. 234, Kc. Le Clerc, P 4 15 ſt. Ecel. ſect. 1, 2. 
Baſnage, B. i. c. 5, &c. Mbithy, ry SNecellty, &c. of Chr. Rev. 
c. 2. 

Nor is this at all ſurprifin „ ſince the reigning party a 
them were at that 2 Jaſeph. Ant. 2 4 
Mall's note on Add v. 17 

(r) Foſephus, B. J. L. xvi. c. 16. Remarkable is the deſerip- 
tion which the Talmudi _ ive of that generation in which Mef- 
ſiah ſhould come. 55 5. in Sanbedr. fol. 97. Mien the 


fon of David 2 the ſynagogue ſhall become ſtews ; 2 
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But this remarkable wickedneſs of the Jews will be 
conſidered, in another reſpect, hereafter. 

Nor were the Gentiles leſs corrupt, nor does it ſeem 
poſſible to conceive the generality of them to be 
funk lower in all kinds of vice and ſenſuality, than 
they were at that time, (notwithſtanding all their im- 
provements in other reſpects;) as may ſufficiently 
appear from the defeription given of them by St. 
Paule, the trath of whoſe witneſs is moſt abundantly 
ha en writers (Y). 


- 


2. Dot 
ſhall be deftroyed, Gablah ſhall be Aale, my 2 men of the bor- 


ders of ſhall go from city to city, ny gag oor 
ſeries 32 ory abominated, and religious per, —* ſhall be 


and the faces of that generation Phat be as dogs. Vid. Li 2 
Harm. N. T. p. 326. 15 s 

* Rom.i. 21, Kc. As to the great and general corruption of 
the world at this time, more particularly in regard to its private 
and fituation in the two important articles of marriage, 
and of ſervitude ; and the very ſeaſonable reformation of each by 
the chriſtian ioftitution, fee Robertſor's Serm. before the Soc. in 


2 — 1755. 

2 | rate de Clem. i. 23. ſays, that in the reign of Claudius, 
were condemued * Autor than 
3 ages A proof of the extreme 
of thoſe times. Ht Romana reſpublica, quod non 
ego primus dico, ſed auGtores. eorum ade hæc mereede didicimus 
— ante di xerunt, ante Chriſti advent um, paulatim mutata, et 
optima, peſſima atque flagitioſiſſima facta 
wk Ecce ante Chriſti adventum. poſt deletam Conthagi OWL ma- 

4 mores von paulatim ut antea, ſed torrentis . 
: adco juventus luxu atque avaritia a ct.” e 

de de Cie. B. L ii. c. 19. & id. ib. c. 21. Conf. Sallust. B 
terc. L. ii. e. 1. Sener. Ep. 7. et De ira, L ii. c. 8, &c. cum Sue- 
tam. T acit. Petr. Arb. — * $3 Ethnicorum mores paulo ante 
Chriftum et paulo poſt intueamur, quz fuit doQiſſima ætas, peffi- 
mos et ſceleratiſſimos fuiffe comperiemus, ut dacent qui corum 
tuſtoriam conſcripſerunt. Bella civilia temporibus Ma- 
ru, et Sullz ; ſtatus reipub. Rom. perturbatifimus, qui proxime 
. eſt : bella iterum cixilia Cf, et Pomp. tum etiam trium- 


vir. 
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2. But Secondly, The world at that time more 
eſpecially wanted a reformation in religion 5 and was 
grown weary of all former inſtitutions. The Jeuiſb 
law had fully anſwered its end, and in a manner 
ceaſed of itſelf ; the ceremonial part of their -cxcono- 
my began rather to be a-yoke of ſervitude, and an 
unneceſlary burden to them; the moral was in a great 
meaſure loſt in their looſe caſuiſtry, and vacated by 
their traditions (z). The ſenſe of the prophetic 


vir. Priacĩpatus ĩpſe Aug. et multo magis 77. Calip. Ver. et 
Dam. ne ulterius —5 cloacz — —— ſcelerum 
apud Romano,; qui tamen Græcos paſſim quaſi ſe deteriores de- 
ſcribunt. Sall. Cic. Sen. Tacit. Hurt. lique, cum a nobis hodie 
leguntur, etiamnum indignationem in improbos illius ævi homi- 
nes nobis movent : ne 6. ware Perſ et Juen. Poetas ſatiricos, 
gut forte modum exceſſiſſe, in caſtigandis moribus ſui zvi, poſſent. 
tague pravae religionis eſſectus ſiſlere non pot uit philoſophia, et pau- 
corum contra torrentem nirentium conatie ireits fucre.” Cle. 
Eccl. Hiſt. ſect. 2. c. 1. 20. add „Neceſſity of Chrif, Rrv. 
o. 8. Meſhem. de Rebus Chriſt. ante antinum, c. 1. {et 2 5. 
Harwood, Introd. to the N. T. c. 2. | . 
(z) Vare vaſtatum oft forum Bot bons tribus ante Feruſaltm am- 
nis ? Quia verba ſua verbis Legis prarpomebant. Gem. Bub. Meta. 
c. 7. Ex quo multiflicati fant difcipuli Sobammai et Hillelis,— 
multiplicata fioxut fehifmata in fr acle, wt fatha off | Lex, quaſs Lex 
duplex, Gemara Sanhedrim, c, 10. Eorum tum religio, quan- 
tumvis ſeripturas regulam ſuam pronunciarent, truditionibus omais 
5 | ww 3 ; quas non tantum ſeripturis prefere- 
ed ii omnem '{cripturis authoritatem | 
Marc, vii. ,- 9. Tenverunt Domimem. cum illis comtraxifſe f@- 
dus juxta lem Traditionis. Baal Turim in Gen. i. 3. Tenebant 
ſferiptam Jeficere comparutan leg nom feriptae. Tunch. fol. 4. 
Legemgue ſoriptam ob mercudem dacrri poſſe, non item non feviptam. 
Maimon. in Thalm. Torah. Perch. 1. her, Op. Lat. Vol. I. 
1847 Vide plura teſtimonia, ibid. Vol. II. p. 31. or H. 
rm. 236, 237. Comp. Bu,’ De abbrer. p- 286, &e. 
and Mod. Univ. Hi. B. . c. 1. now D. At theſe times their 
ſohool- learning was come to the very height --ſo that mow in 
a double feaſondbleneſs doth Ch? the divine wiſdom :appeat, 
and ſet in amongſt them, at twelve years * 
f e 


| 
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writings had been darkened, and debaſed by their 
corrupt gloſſes; and the key of true knowledge taken 
away, by thoſe very perſons that ſhould have opened 
the ſcriptures, and imparted that knowledge to them. 
Philoſophy had ſhewn its utmoſt force in the great 
maſters of Athens, and Rome; and was able to afford 
juſt light enough to diſcover its own errors and de- 
fects, and to refer them to a better guide ; as we 
have ſeen above. Its votaries having been long toſ- 
ſed to and fro, among the variety of ſyſtems which 
human wit had invented, were at laſt left in abſolute 
Uncertainty; unable to decide amongſt them, and 
influenced by nothing more than ſome dark hints of 


tradition 9. ; and 0 became one of its moſt 
anten flouriſh- 


thetime of 8 aſter, goi an to des chen theiverif- 
dom, folly ; and his own word and rine, the divine oracles of 
wiſdom. In a double * I ſay, when their learning 
was now come to the height, and when their traditions bad to 
the utmoſt made the word of God of no effect.“ er 
N. T. Vol. p., 206. id. p. 652. 
| (a) This appears 7 oh always been the caſe i moſt of the | 
be things which £ — deliver on the moſt important ſubjecta, 
as may be eaſily diſcerned by the abrupt manner in which they 

commonly retail ſuch ſentiments; by their ſeldom reaſoni 

on them long conſiſtently ; or being able to purſue their natu 
conſequences: from whenc2 methinks any indifferent perſon 
would conclude, that they had never traced ſuch out by their 
own-reaſon, nor were the original diſcoverers of them; at leaſt, 
I could not help concluding ſo from hence; as well as from 
their frequent citing of tradition, and ſome ſacred records; and 
AS to what they have heard upon fuch ſubje&ts. 1 
t haye ſet down. numberleſs expreſſions, that confirm this 
ration, though I do not doubt but the fame thing has 
-been--obſerved by many others: However, I ſhall point out 
ſome remarkable paſſages from Plato * this purpoſe. - Philebus : 
(go 16s Epiſt. vii. a bros dn py ad e 
(3g 045 
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flouriſhing ſeQs which profeſſed to doubt of every 
thing: and accordingly, we find the great advocate and 
ornament of this ſe&, Cicero, declaring on ſome of 
the moſt important points, that it was impoſlible to 
determine on which ſide lay (not the certainty, for 
that they did not pretend to diſcover z but) even the 


ago Nee, of Ft pur wo dανο˖ N tires, Jecaras Ti l, 
x44 il Tx; ryan; Trangia, THY rie draz)anyxhy Tu euparoc. 
Gorgias : Tavr' irn, & KANN, 4 bys diners meow ee d- 
val, Eats in TUTWY TWY Aoywy Tiers N e SU. O Fareres 
*. r. A. Phado: Hane pier by gt Ti; 6 Aoye; rog's f ese, ws 
tiri iert A , [ a: oye] xa wN 4 droge bfuiterruc, nes 
yiſrorres iis Twy Thr). Id. Ibid. A os xa: Avyeras eee eee 
5 Baanlur ren vuανi¹ ei ti; i dexy Tx de, g. Avyeras 91 
v ros, wt, m rA] ixacor 5 iEXiññ Jaye craig Cv Wax 
des d imroguet tis In Tie rere, of % Tus culavyera; ludiza- 
capers wig ads wogridtas x. 7. >, Ibid. Tearce bs dior nas Favpuare, 
Tis 1/15 Toru, tas sur urs oi, rt den vine ren wage ous deren Xe” 
er, ws %% re res WEFvepeccs eee ee e 
ug, Tanger; 4 r Toi e 1/16 as eee ee bs eee 
*. r. X. Apol. > Ming Se 49 oiov droIngenoas ioir dg ivbirds ths 
42200 reren, xa. dn ie Tw Mie iet . r. A. Ibid. Tears yes GxXe 

neige ten of kli ven ie Is a i Tor Nerwer ge Aen. 
ties, vinrog 14 Ta Avyopers d ici.  Phedric * Tutu vw hν,ẽ you, 
vera rut Nene d X44 KATH HiTEFgsPorra, ie a Ti; wy gh 
xas BraxuTiga Qantas tr wire ide. Ive jen MebTHY TOAANN dA . 
Tþaxuay, ther cram T5 x24 ,t. ANA di Tine ry ,t xis, e- 
ar Avery i Ties ANA Tiuge A&YHY drappiperncxormrs;. Ibid. Az 
y ix Ige'y Twr gf. Te" dude; ares le. Id. in Timeo: 
Eye Peers, Nen d R, & Ae. Id. de Rep. 10. fin. 
Kar #T%, & I\auar, wubes ien A ix hne. Kai dag &r - 
out, 4 wiede ssd ary. From theſe few extracts any one that 
can read Plato may judge, whether by his own ion both 
he and bis maſter Socrates did not borrow their notions concerning 
a future flate of rewards and puniſhments ſomewhere ; whether it 
be ſuch. a groſs piece of monk-like ſuperſtition and nonſenſe in old 
Suidai to derive them immediately from the Egyptians, as Mr. 
_ Cooper, author of the life of Socrates, ſuppoſes, p. 61. [though he 
ſeems to be of the ſame mind with Said himſelf afterwards, 
_ when he ſays, this very thing is obſerved of afl the Grecian Theo- 
Hey, by all ancient authors in general, and agreed to by all modermt, 
except one, p. 130.] and whether even that other priefily conclu- 


— 
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greateſt probability (4); concluding that in all fuch | 
caſes, tis much caſier for him to ſay what is not his 
opinion; than what is (3)." Nay, WR ay” th 
. een as 214 ; 1d ER 


2 mat thele two Nen might be originally beholden to 
ſome revelation for the belt conceptions they had on this moſt 
important point, be blaſphemy, and merit all the curious epi- 
thets with which this extraordinary writer has adorned it. 
mom fc hob ing Plato to have borrowed 
much from che Hebrews, may be ſcen in Menag. Obſ. ad D. L. aeri. 
Val. II. T. in. ſect. 6. p. 89. 1 or Mitſi 
8 2 L. iii. c. 1g. ſect. 4, 5, 6. 
hat the Sndians took the Tame: way of philoſophizing with 
him upon theſe ſuhjects is * 122 L. W. p. 713. 
22. * . bes, worry xa Tae, .. 

T5 ge „ „ Dr gie, ee 2A eee 

(+) Harum — un vera fit, Deus 1 viderit; 
due veri wif coy Tufe. Q. L. i eG. Al. vid. 
Cleric. Pol. ad Hil feR. ii. c. 6. de wfoadomicis. 

(3) De Nat. Deor. L. i. e. 32. Utinam tam facile vera inve- 
nire poſſem, quam falſa copvincere. Ad. apud Led. L. ii. c. 3. 
—— all the fine things which he had ſaid about the 
Smmortality of be ſaul, or, what with him amounted to the ſame, 
and po ſtate; in which poi 8 

htave; yet in where he his real t bts 
him giving 2 — only — 


S infenſibility. v. ult. Ut hoe ſal - 
tem in maximis malis boni — Eph quam etiam 


efet 


beati contemaere debcamus, propterea quod ewllun 
habit ura, nunc fic aſtecti, non modo contemnere de ſed 
etiam optate. L. vi. Ep. ii. Deinde quod mihi ad contvia- 
tionem commune tecum eſt, ſi jam vocer ad exitum vitæ, non ab 
ea Repub. avellar, — eſſe doleam, im cum id 
C ns Ib. Ep. iv. Sed cum plus in metuendo 
mali fit. quam in ipſo illo quod timetur, defino ; præſertim cum 

t, in quo non modo dolor nullus, verum ni, riam do- 

bow. ſutarus it. Id. Ep. 21, Una ratio videtur. quicquid cve- 
 nerit farre-woderate; preſertum cum mmm rerum mor; yot extre- 
mum. More paſſages to the ſame fe are ovlleted in, Div. 
Leg. p. $87, &c. zd Edit. And among the ſeveral apologies 
wich the author of Cicero's life has offered for them, this pro- 
bably-will de eſteemed the moſt natural; that in A malarcholy hour, 
doubts cad difficalties may be ſuppoſed to have the aſcondant 
— Vol. II. p. 563. 40. b e 


4 been 
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if grand article of a firſt cauſe, if he had diſcovered the 
/ "truth, he durſt not have divulged it*: and put- 


ting the ſuppoſition as a matter of probability, that 
the Philoſophers were Atheiſts f. Men began then 
to be ſenſible, that human reaſon was of itſelf a very 
inſufficient director in this point; and grew weary} 


— 


O 


been often in the ſtate of mind which he ſo well deſcribes,” Tuc. 
9. L. i. ſect. 11. M. —Exolve diligenter ejus LPlatonis] eum li- 
brum, qui eſt de animo: amphus quod deſideres nihil crit. A. 
Feci mehercule, et quidem ſæpius; ſed neſcio quomodo, dum le- 
go. aſſentior: eum poſui librum, et mecum ipfe de immortalitate 
animorum cœpi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa elabitur. That he 
had great doubts X a providence, is fully ſhewa by the author of 
Ep. ad C. Middleton, p. 74. note (5). That he both recommend- 
ed ſujcide as the | beſt ag in affliction, and had frequent 
thoughts of putting it ia practice, is no leſs clearly proved by the 


bl 


ſame writer, p. 76, 77, 78. And though Cicero himſelf de- 


clares, upon occaſion, that he was with difficulty withheld from 
it, by the advice of Atticus, and the intreaty of his friends : 
ibid, yet it appears too plainly, that this was not owing at laſt, 
either to the ſtrength of his judgment or his reſolution ; to any 
prudential confiderations reſpettiug the ſtate, himſelf or his re- 
lations: ſo much as to the ſame notorious want of courage, which 
diſabled him from bearing his misfortunes decently, and which 
e deter him from attempting to end them together with 
is life. | | 

Nihil autem gignĩ poſſe fine cauſis. Atque illum quidem 
quaſi parentem hujus Univerſitatis inyenire difficile: et cum jam 
inveneris, indicare in vulgus nefas. De Univerf. ſect. 2. 

+ In eo autem quod in opinione poſitum eſt, huſuſmodi ſunt 
probabilia. Eos qui Philofophiz dent operam non arbitrari Deos 
eſſe. De Inventione, L. i. c. 2 | 

t Omnis cognitio multis eſt obſtructa difficultatibus, eaque eſt 
et in ipſis rebus obſcuritas, et in judiciis noſtris infirmitas, .ut non 
line cauſa et doctiſſimi et antiquiffimi inveaire ſe poſſe quod cu- 
E diffift ſint. Cic. Acad. ii. 3. Mihi autem non modo ad 
apientiam eæci videmur, ſed ad ea ĩpſa que aliqua ex parte cerni 
videantur, hebetes et obtuſi. Id. ap. Lac. L. iii. e. 14, Neſeio 
quis nos teneat error, et miſgrabilis ignotatio veri. Id. ib. More 
teſtimonies to the ſame purpoſe may be ſeen in Leng. B. Led, 


ſect. 
1 
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of the common deluſions from pretended revelation. 
Oracles, omens, portents, were generally exploded |}; 
the old fables of Elyfan fields, and Pluto's kingdom, 
were grown ridiculous; and given over to poets and 
painters, as the ſame author informs us 8. Another 
learned writer of the ſame time tells us, that they had 
near three hundred opinions about the chief good, and 
ultimate end of action“; that the objects of their de- 
votion amounted to thirty thouſand +; that there were 
no lefs than three hundred Fupiters or chief gods 
among them; in ſhort, that they had multiplied 
their ſcandalous deities to ſuch a degree, and model. 
led their ſuperſtitious worſhip in ſuch a manner, that 
he, and others of the wiſer, and more ſober ſort, were 
aſhamed of them** : not to mention that the preva- 
lence of the Epicurean philoſophy had rendered both, 

| in 


ſe&. 12. p. 109, 110. fol. Campbell's Neceſſity of Rev. Leland's 
Advantage, &c. Vol. II. | | Wy 

[| Cic. de Div. paſſim. Wefton's Inquiry into the RejeRion of 
the Chriſtian Miracles, p. 456. 4 

Tuſc. Queſt L. i. c. 10, 11. Quid negotii eſt hac Poeta- 
rum et Pictorum portenta convincere ? Quis eſt enim tam excors, 
quem iſta moveant ? Comp. Id. ib. c. 16. et Or. pro A. Cluent. 
61. Niũ forte ineptiis ac Fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus ullum 
apud inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre.—Quz fi falſa fint, id 
quod omnes intel unt. Comp. id. de Nat. D. L. ii. pr. Nemo 
tam puer eſt ut TT timeat et tenebras, et larvarum habitum 
nudis offibus cohærentium. Mors nos aut conſumit, aut emittit. 
Sen. Ep. 24. 

* Farro ap. Aug. de Civ. D. L. xix. . 11. 

+ Aug. de Cecil. Deif. 4. 5, 6. Furicu, Crit. Hiſt. Vol. 2. 
p- 13. Prudentius ſays, Ter centum millia divum. Apoth. V. 
455˙ 

E Tertull. Apol. c. 14. ; 

»* See Zenkin, Vol. I. p. 338. and Sartorius de H ſi Gen- 
tilium circa cultum deorum. Add Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. 
Hiſt. p. 5. 


en- 


B ubyloniſh captivity *, they were more frequently read 
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in a great meaſure, inſignificant 8. —80 great want 
had they of a thorough reformation in matters of 
religion. 

Secondly, That age was alſo the fitteſt to receive 
ſuch a benefit, as well as to propagate it in the world. 
At the ſame time that the Fewi/ſh ceconomy waxed 
old, and was ready to vaniſh away, it had ſerved to 
build up a better houſe ; and fitted them for a more 
perfect inſtitution ; and when the eye of reaſon in 


the Gentile world, had moſt of all diſcovered its 


own dimneſs, and could do little more than ſhew the 
darkneſs that ſurrounded them; it then, in the beſt 
manner, prepared them to receive, and rejoice in a 
greater light. The many fine lectures which had 
been at ſeveral times delivered to the Jetus, by thoſe 
able tutors and governors under whom God had pla- 
ced them; by Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, David, Solo- 


mon, and the ſubſequent prophets ; though all theſe 


were in fact found inſufficient to direct their conduct; 
and moſt of them then, had been to a great degree, 
defeated as is obſerved above; yet we muſt allow, 
that, towards the end of this diſpenſation, they be- 
gan in general to be better underſtood than formerly; 
upon the erecting of many ſynagogues, after the 


and 


5 See Le Clerc, Cauſes of Incred. p. 266. Meaſbem. De rebus 
Chriſt. ante Conflantin. L. i. e. 1. ſect. 2 FL 
„Vid. Buddei Hiſt. Eccl. V. T. Vol. II. pag. 976. Vitringa, 
de Synag. L. i. Part ii. c. 12. p. 413. or Patrick on 2 Chron. 
| xXxvi. 
12 | 
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and inculcated ; -and under their preſecutions, in the 
time of the Maccabees, more thoroughly ſtudied and 
regarded ; and laſtly, by their numerous ſchools, 
and academies, which flouriſhed in the moſt corrupt 
parts of their government f, learning of all kinds 
had fpred itſelf among them, and got fo good foot- 
ing, as to render them the moſt capable of diſcern- 
ing theſe corruptions; and recovering themſelves 
from the errors and abuſes abovementioned; when 
theſe were once freely pointed out ; fo that notwith- 
ſtanding the prevailing iniquity, which made thoſe, 
in that reſpe& the worſt of times, this people had 
| yet been ſo far cultivated, as to be able to receive the 
- promiſed ſeed; at leaſt much more fo, than they had 
been at any time aſſignable before. 

The ſame thing had been done to the heathen, in 
a good meaſure, by their celebrated legiſlators and 
philoſophers ; who got molt of their beſt notions from 

, | 2 a X travel- 


xxxvi. 15. who aſſigns this as one chief cauſe of their keeping ſo 
clear of idolatry in after times, when they had neither — * 
nor miracles among them. Add Prid. Vol. I. p. 389. 8th Ed. 
That they had ſynagogues before the captivity, ſee Lightfoot, 
Harm. p. * &c. Le Clerc on Pf. lxxiv. 8, and Jennings 
Lect. B. 2. C. 2. ; | 


+ See Vitringa, Qbſ. Sacr. L. vi. c. 14. ſea. 8, 9. Some of 
their own authors ſay, there were near four hundred ſynagogues 
in Jeruſalem itſelf ; as many academies ; and the ſame number of 
ſchools: ſome reckon four hundred and eighty. [ Budgei Eccl. Hiſt. 
Vol. II. Part ii. ſect. 7. p. 966, & c. Light. Op. Vol. II. p. 
140. and 197.] That they aſſembled in theſe Hnagegue, three 
times a week, vid. id. ib. p. 280. et Schoetgen. Hor. Heb. in 
— r xiii. 42. Comp. Univerſ. Hill. B. ii. c, r. p. 26. 

e[Q]. 

21 8 Whilſt the Prophets were in being, to defend the law, the 
people were negligent ; but fince there have been no Prophets, 
zeal has roots, | which is an admirable providence.” Paſcal, 
ſect. 10, 23. | 


— 
2 
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travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, and Phænicia themſelves, 
or from converſing with thoſe who did; ſuch were 
Minos, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, of whom this has 
been ſhewn particularly by learned men: ſuch was 
Zoreaſter in the caſt, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been 
| ſervant to Ezra , by others to Daniel]; and ſuch 
was Pythagoras his diſciple*. The fame end was pur- 
ſued by Socrates, and his diſciples 5 who prepared 

che 


+ Gale, Court of Gent. Part i. B. iii. c. 9, &. With 
Egyptiaca, L. iii. c. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom. paſſim. The 
ſame 18 acknowledged by the Greeks themſelves. Vid. Died. Sic. 
ap. Zuſeb. Ev. Præp. Lib. x. p. 480, &c. Ed. Morell. Diog. 

ert. Procem. pr. cum Caſaub. et al. in loc. imprimis, Eg. 
Menag. Obſ. iii. 6. Add Young, Dill. Vol. I. c. ult. Leland, 
Advantage, &c. Vol, I. Part i. c. 19. p. 439. note q. Falfter 
Amenitat. philolog. c. 9. 

T Hyde, Rel. V. P. c. 24. p. 314. 

Prid. Con. Vol. I. p. 331. Hyde, Rel. Vet. Perſ. p. 314. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been ſometimes endowed with the ſpirit of 
prophecy, like Balaam, id. ibid. c. 31. p. 382, &c. What 

round there is to believe that he clearly foretold the coming of 
Chrif, may be ſeen in Univerſ. Hit. Vol. II. p. 218. Ano- 
tber prophecy, to the ſame purpoſe, occurs in p. 222. note R. 
Prideaux and Meyle agree in ſuppoling that there muſt have been 
two perſons of that name, in order to reconcile the Greet and 
Perhan Accounts. 2 Works, Vol. II. p. 63 and 75. J. 
Others reckon fix. Vid. Buddei Ecel. Hiſt. Tom. I. p. 349, &c. 
What reſemblance there is between his hiſtory and that of Moſes, 
may be ſeen in Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. iv. c. 5. Concerning his 
writings, vid. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Lib. i. c. 36. p. 242, &c. 
or Bryant. Anal. of Ancient Mythol. 

* Prid. Vol. I. p. 213. Univer. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 236. note 
Z, &. Witſus ſupra. Jacot de Philoſophorum Doctrina, Oxon. 
e 
Opera pretium fuit talem eſſe Socratem qualis erat, aucto- 
ritatemque ejus augeri, ne apud Græcos diſcrimen omne virtutis 
et vitii tandem extingueretur, et omnes in nefanda ſcelera certa- 
tim ruereat ; quod ne heret obſtitere et ipſe Socrates, et pleræque 
omnes illæ philoſophorum ſez, 1 ab illo tempore in Græcia 
ortz ſunt, atque ex ejus ſchola veluti prodierunt. Deinde cum 

tempus 
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the way for a more perfect reformation, by labour- 
ing to bring men to the knowledge of one fupreme 
God, and the ſtudy of natural religion ; by teach- 
ing them humility, and in all probability, giving them 
hopes of an inſtructor from heaven; as was obſerved 
above. The ſame thing was doing about the ſame 
time, by that celebrated Socrates of the Chineſe, (as 
he is called) Confucius . The ſame defign was carried 
on by that remarkable diſperſion of the Jews among 
all civilized nations, as obſerved likewiſe ; and by the 
communication of their ſacred books; which had been 
tranſlated into the moſt common language, and many 
copies of which were in common hands, ready to 
be examined“: when at the ſame time men were 
both qualified, and diſpoſed to examine them by the 
increaſe of general learning, and philoſophy ; which 
muſt help greatly to poliſh and improve their minds, 


. notwithſtanding all its imperfections abovementioned ; 


the very diſcovery of which imperfections, was like- 
| | | wiſc 


tempus advenit, quo cœleſtem plane doctrinam, qua cultus omnis 
ille ſuperſtitioſus Ethuicorum fublatus eft, Deus per Chriſtum in 
terras demilit, utilem operam veritati philoſophia navavit; ex ea 
enim Ethnici eruditiores, cum intelligere cœpiſſent fallas efle 
majorum ſuorum religiones, multo Ph poſtea ad teligionem 


Chriſtianam ſunt adducti; quam in rem docti ſcriptores Chrif- 


tiani, ex ipſius 138 arce, arma in Ethnicos nacti ſunt. 
Cleric. Silv. Phil. c. 3. ſect. 7. p. 216. See an Eſſay, attemptin 
to ſhew, that Sacrates was a kind of prophet to the Gentiles ; — 
divine inſpiration not confined to the Jewiſh nation, and Rev. Ex. 
with Cand. Vol. III. c. 3. 


+ Vid. Burnet. Arch. Phil. p. 20. Cleric. Silv. Phil. p. 214. 


He is ſuppoſed to have been acquainted with the Jewiſh religion. 
See Young's Difſert. Vol. I. | 


. 293. 5 IS EY 
Vid. Walton, Apparat. B. Polyglott. ſect. 9. Part iii. or 
Alix. B. ii. c. 25. or Univ, Hiſt, Vol. 4. B. ii. c. 1. p. 40. 
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wiſe no inconſiderable argument of its improvement. 
They had time to digeſt the precepts, and inſtruc- 
tions of their own ſages, as well as to become ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of the Jes. Superſtition 
of all kinds gradually wore off, and arts and ſcien- 
ces ſucceeded; which naturally excite, and enliven 
the genius of any people ; and open a free commu- 
nication with others; and theſe were then in great 
perfection; as is too notorious. to need particular 
proof. Nor can what is here ſaid, be thought to 
prove inconſiſtent with that remarkable degeneracy, 
and corruption mentioned under the former head ; if 
we reflect how often, in common caſes, the ſame 
perſons who, as to genius and abilities, are the moſt 
capable of apprehending and applying inſtruction, 
and in that ſenſe, beſt fitted to receive it; are yet, 
in another ſenſe, i. e. in point of ingenuity, and in- 
clination, as little diſpoſed to admit ſome branches of 
it; (or who in underſtanding may be arrived at very 
great perfection, when their morals are at a criſis in 
the other extreme ;) on which account they ſtand in 
ſtill greater need of a regular courſe of diſcipline, 
and ſuch a juncture may be a very proper one to ad- 
miniſter it, and lay a good foundation for their im- 
provement in both theſe reſpects“. 

| Thus 


* I leave it to the judgment of the reader, whether what is 
affirmed above be ſaying, that a greater degree of wickedneſs, and 


a greater degree Y wiſdom overſpread the face of the earth at that 
time, and that they both were at the ſame time univerſal ; as is in- 


ſinuated by a certain author, Letter to Mhiſton, p. 56. 
14 
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Thus were mankind in general trained up, and 
ripe for a new diſpenſation ; as ready to attend to 
ſomething of that kind; as able to perceive, and reap 
the benefit of it, when it ſhould be offered; their curio- 
ſity was raiſed, and their capacity ſuited to any kind 
of religious enquiries ; nor was it at Athens only, 
that they ſpent their time in zelling or hearing ſome new 
thing ; ſcience and literature had made conſiderable 
progreſs weſtward ; and every where the minds of | 
men were enlarged, together with their commerce. 

And thus all things conſpired to bring the world 
on towards a ſtate of MATURITY ; and at the 
ſame time, the circumſtances of it were ſuch as re- 
markably contributed to ſpread all kinds of know- 
ledge in the moſt expeditious and effeQtual manner. 
The Roman empire had been growing up to that vaſt 
extent, which it reached under Auguſtus ; and had 
united the ſeveral governments of which it conſiſted 
under one head; and ſettled itſelf in a general tran- 
quillity : it had carried its language, and arts, almoſt 
as far as its arms ; had opened a correſpondence, and 
eſtabliſhed a commerce, between moſt parts of the 
then known world ; from whence intelligence was 
quickly conveyed 3 Rame, and orders diſpatched 
from thence ?. Judea the place where the ſun of 

2 rig hie- 


1 The inſtitution of H, among the Roman: is generally attri- 
buted to Auguſtus; though we read of them before, on ſome oc- 
cafions among the Perfians, Herodot, viii. 98. Xen. Cyr. Lib. 
viii. Efther iii. 13. and viii. 10. vid. Briſon. de R. P. p. 147. 
comp. Campbell politic ſurvey, v. 2. p. 254, Ke. 
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righteouſneſs was to ariſe, had juſt been reduced to a 
Roman province, whereby regular accounts were 
taken of all remarkable tranſactions in it, by the Ro. 
man governors}; and appeals lay from thence to 
Ceſar : and by this means the fame of an extraordi- 
nary teacher of a new religion might be publiſhed, 
over all the civilized parts of the world; and its pro- 
feſſors be much better enabled to advance and propa- 
gate it, than could have been expected under any 
other conſtitution of the world before that time]: 
If true, it muſt by theſe means ſoon gain ground, 
and appear to be ſo; if falſe, as ſoon be ſilenced, and 
confuted. = N 2 Tn 
For, Thirdly, this age was the beſt qualified to ex- 
amine the evidence of ſuch a revelation ; to confirm 
its truth, and convey it down to poſterity. It was, 
compared with the foregoing, a learned, curious, 
and inquiſitive age, as we have ſeen; and therefore 
like to be more ſceptical, and cautious in things of 
this nature; not ſo eaſy to be impoſed upon, or apt 
| to 


+ See Lardner, Cred. of G. H. B. i. e. 10. ſect. 10. 
See an account of their aa, in Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 
4. fin. There is a whole week of the Aa Diurna Senatur, pub- 
liſhed from Locke by Gravius ad Sueton, Czf, ſect. 20. not. p. 35. 
Amſt. 1697. which if genuine, is very remarkable. 3 

| To which we may add, Mr. Wefton's obſervation; viz. that 
by the great extent and union of this empire; when the head of 
it once Frag a convert to Chriſtianity, that — would im- 
mediately ſpread through a large part of the world ; as was the 
eaſe in fact. Enquiry into the Rejection of Chriſtian Miracles, p. 
110, &c.—And it is no leſs obſervable, that Conftlantine did not 
become a thorough convert, till the whole Empire was united 
under himſelf, upon the death of Liciniut, vid. Mohem, de Reb. 
Chriſt. p. 976, &c, 
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to run into every wild religious project. There were 


men every where ready to confute and expoſe the 
Chriſtian inſtitution, had it contained any thing either 
falſe or frivolous ; abſurd, or immoral ; if it had 
conſiſted of either enthuſiaſm, or impoſture ; or any 
mixture of each. At that time the many ſeQs and 
factions in the world had whettcd themſelves by con- 


tention, and were perpctual ſpies upon each other : 
fo that no conſiderably new form of religion could 
gain ground among them, without being thoroughly 
filted by the adverſe parties. The Phariſees and Sad- 
duces, the Stoics and Epicureans, were ſubtle diſpu- 
ters; and all of them cager enough to oppoſe the 
Chriſtians. The world had then alſo ſufficient know- 
ledge of the powers of nature, to be able to judge of 
miracles ; and diſtinguiſh them from any uncommon 
appearance in it, or any effe& of art (o). Prophecy 


(e) It is not my deſign to enter intothe late controverſy about 
the cauſes, why ſo many Heathens for a long time paid fo little 
regard to the Chriftian miracles, though * are allowed to have 
been competent judges of them. I ſhall only obſerve here, that 
numbers were in fa convinced of their reality, and in a t 
meaſure converted by them, as appears from the great ſtreſs, 
which ſome of theſe converts laid on them afterwards in their de- 
fences of Chriſtianity : and as to others, 1. They might allow 
them to be true; yet on account of the old intercommunity of 
deities, and multiplicity of dzmons, for ſome time draw no con- 
ſequence from them, in prejudice to their own way of worſhip. 
2. Multitudes of the like nature reported among themſelves, 
might make others at a diſtance be looked on as leſs extraordi- 
nary. 3. The atheiftic notions prevalent among ſome who had 
the beſt opportunity of being informed, might lead them to re - 
ject all ſuch on principle. 4. Their uſual way of attempting to 
account for thel: from ſuch an unmeaning cauſe as magic, muſt, 
in a great degree, defeat the effects which they would * 

| | PLN ye 
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had been for ſome time withdrawn from the Jets; 
which muſt make them at firſt more ſhy, and ſuſpi- 
cious 


have had upon them. 5. The numberleſs falſe ones of all kinds 
propagated over the pagan world, which then began to be ſeen 
through, and which bad juſt brought the whole ſyſtem into diſre- 
ute; might induce them to view all others in the ſame light. 
fide the common prejudices which oppoſed all the goſpel evi- 
dences in conjunction, each of theſe reaſons, no doubt, had its 
weight in overbalancing every one particularly, ſo far as reaſon- 
ing was concerned ; eſpecially the laſt. And yet it would be no 
very difficult thing to ſhew, that they reaſoned extremely ill upon 
the point, For as the multitude of fabulous miracles reported 
amongſt them could be no warrant for their diſbelieving thoſe an- 
cient, original ones, wrought among the Patriarchs and Jews, 
(of which their own were only ſo many auk ward imitations ;) b 
rather on the contrary, were a confirmation of their truth ; { ſee 
above p. 78.) ſo they were far from having any ground ſufficient 
to reje& ſuch as were undeniably performed in their own times, 
unleſs they had others of equal authority and importance to con- 
front them with ; which I apprehend was very far from being the 
caſe : though ſuch a ſeries of lying wonders might eafily produce 
a very ſtrong prejudice againſt all other wo us things, how 
differently ſoever cireumſtanced; and hinder men from duly at- 
tending to this difference of circumſtances, (as indeed we find it 
did with ſeveral) fince any mixture of trifling, ſpurious, imper- 
tinent ones, is ever apt to prejudice and detract from the true ; 
how far ſoever this be from any juſtification of the abovemention- 
ed conduct, which proper care and impartiality in moſt of them 
might have prevented. This is all, I apprehend, that can be 
fairly deduced from ſuch an event; and this, methinks, inſtead 
of leading us raſhly to receive or to reje& all miracles promiſcu- 
ouſly, 2 us from ever looking into the foundation aud 
authority of each; ſhould rather teach us to be very willing at 
all times to have both of them examined by any hand ; and care- 
fully endeavour to diſtinguiſh theſe two kinds from one another, 
in order to prevent the like thing happening to ſome even amon 
ourſelves. Among other unbehevers, Chubb lays hold of this ob- 
jection, though wh it but by hearſay. Poſth. Works, Vol. IT. 
p. 221, 225. The ſame is often repeated by Hume, and well 
anſwered by Adams, Eſſ. p. 102, 110. and by Middleton himſelf, 
Pref, &c. to Let. from Rome, p. 86, &c. 
As to the propriety of this proof, notwithſtanding all thofe 
bars to its reception, ſee Weſton's Diſſertations, p. 352, &c. 


* 
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cious of any new pretences to inſpiration . Oracle: 
began to ceaſe among the Gentiles, by being deſpiſed, 
and 


That very much of the fabulous, romantick taſte which 
abounded in many Chriſtian writers, down to the fifth, and ſome 
following Centuries, might be derived from their old Heathen 
acquaintance, among whom ſome of the moſt eminent hiſtorians 
and pbiloſophers often give no leis remarkable and perfectly pa- 
ralleſ ſpecimens of the moſt ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition and credulity, 
may be ſeen in Lardner's collection of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſti- 
monies. V. 4. paſlim. See more particularly the Articles of 
Zofimus and Damaſeius. 

That no real miracle was ever worked, either by evil ſpirits or 
evil men, in direct oppoſition to a Divine Revelation, is fully 
roved both from reaſon and ſcripture, by Farmer iu his excel- 
— diſſertation on that ſubject: who has alſo fairly ſhewn, that 
all the embarraſment and inconſiſtency in the ancient and modern 
advocates for the truth of Chriſtianity is founded on the contrary 
ſuppoſition ; and it ſeems hard to conceive how that ingenious 
writer, who ſaw ſo clearly into the vulgar prejudices on that 
head, and has contributed ſo largely to the removal of them, 
ſhould be himſelf ſo deeply involved in one of the like nature, as 
to bear teſtimony to the exiſtence and operation of human ſouls 
departed; which notion of ſeparate ſpirits he ſo well proves to 
have been the ground of all the heathen dæmonology, and all 
which Demons he has no leſs clearly ſhewn from ſcripture to be 
mere nullities that have neither /ife nor actian; that neither know, 
nor do; nor are any thing real: [V. eſſay on the Demoniacs, p. 
232, &c.] Contenting Kimſelf Ta th d ſeem) with the com- 
mon anſwer to thoſe numerous texts, which affirm this total in- 
ſenſibility and inefficiency of all ſuch entities in the moſt abſolute 
terms, by confining them to à ſenſe merely relative ; viz. that 
they have no corporeal life, or action: which is no t diſco» 
very, ſince it is included in the very ſuppoſition of them — that 
they know not any thing, nor have a thought of any thing which 
concerns the Are world : Though it is not very eaſy to compre- 
hend what couſd be a more intereſting object of their contempla - 
tion, than the things acted on that theatre where they have borne 
their part, and for which they are to give a tri account; not- 
withſtanding their preſent inability to appear on it any longer; 
or while they retain any kind of memory, how they ſhould. _ 

| tirely 


* We may add, that the ceaſing of this, as well as of miracles, 


fora time, would be a means of raiſing greater ſurpriſe * 
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and generally neglected; divination of all kinds was 
brought into contempt f: and though they were ſuf- 
ficiently deſirous of ſome better light in matters of 
religion, than what their own philoſophy afforded 
them, as was obſerved above; yet from the many 
falſe lights, which had been already held forth to 
them, and which had only ſerved to miflead and be- 
wilder them, they rather began to'defpair of finding, 
any true one. Tired ont with wandering through the 
various mazes of error and uncertainty, the very wiſeſt 
of them gave up all ſuch pretended guides; and looked 
| A STDOO NT ee THQQGONAT upon 
tirely forget every wk relative to. their old manſion, 28 


ſome writers ſeem to allow; and they might with equal reaſon 
admit what the ſcriptures no leſs plainly aſſert, viz. that in death 
there is no remembrance at all, even of God himſelf. But how 
far this worthy author may be concerned in theſe reflections, or 
what way he would take to avoid the foregoing, and like difficul- 
ties, were he preſſed with them, I ſhall not pretend to determine, 
ſince he hag been ſo brief upon this point, wherein I am ſorry 
to be obliged, to differ from him, in any reſpect. | 
+ Dubipm non eſt quin hc diſciplina et ars Augurum evanue- 
rit jam et vetuſtate et zeghgentia, Cic. de Leg. L. ii. e. 13. 


- 
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the Jews upon the revival of both; and of procuring more at- 
tention, and regard to the perſon, who ſhould again appear 
to have really the gift of them. Gifts granted to the diſ- 
ciples of our Saviod? which none had been partakers of ſince 
the time of Malachi; God having ſo ordered it, that the deſires 
of the Fews might be the more 1nflamed for the Meſiab's com- 
ing; as alſo that, upon his coming, he might the more eaſily be 
diſcerned.” Alix. Reflect. Part - ive p. 272+, How far revelation 
ceaſed from the time of Malachi; and what reaſons are aſbgnable 
for it, may be ſeen in Fitringa, Obſerv, Sac. L. v. c. 6.—14. 
Ho the return. of a miraculous power among the Fews, at the 
pool of Bethe/da, might prepare them for expecting the Meſſiah, 
together with the — for their concealing the fact afterwards, 


upon the ſame power's ceaſing ; ſee Clagett on Job. v. 4. Comp. 
Weithy, id. X * 


—— + et 
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few plain rules of life; and theſe ſo ſtrictly pure, and 
perfect, as equally to ſtrike at the corrupt Scribe, and 


into their hands the power and dominion of this preſent world; 


EE rye Re 
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upon the whole ſtory of revelation a sa cheat. Thus 
men were ſufficiently guarded againſt any new impo- 
fition, though ever ſo well ſupported by wit, policy, 
or learning. Nor would they, ſurely, be leſs averſe 
to one appearing in ſuch a mean form, and with 
ſuch ſlender recommendations, as the Chriſtian ;— 
ſo deſtitute of aid from human wiſdom, and ſubtilty ;— 
ſo ſeemingly below what they had hitherto been en- 
tertained with by their teachers;—ſtript of all that 
pomp and ornament, which attended the Jewiſh in- 
ſtitution.;—that art and cloquence, which adorned 
each ſyſtem of philoſophy ;—a ſcheme, advanc'd 
without all theſe, or againſt them ;—conſiſting of a 


Philoſepher : and therefore ſuch as muſt needs be to 
the one, a_umbling block, and to the other, fooliſhneſs ; 
Aelivered for the moſt part occafionally and inci- 
dentally ;—without any ſet formal method ;—in the 
moſt: imple, unaffected manner —by mean, unlct- 


ter'd obſcure perſons ;—in full oppoſition to all the 
reigning paſſions, - prejudices, and intereſts of the 


learned and great“: under all theſe, and the like 
IP n+ very tene enbtt ners all the prophecies of the 
New Teftament, as one intrinſic — * or mark of the truth 


and divine oy of the whole, that whereas impoſtors al- 


ways, and enthufiaſts generally, in ſetting up any new doctrines, 
make it their buſineſs to raiſe the expectation of their followers, 
and to flatter their imaginations with promiſes of great ſucceſs ; 
and of God's interpoſing in ſome extraordinary manner to bring 


1 . 
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diſadvantages, which are well known to have attend- 
ed the Chriſtian religion in its infancy ; if at ſuch a 
time, and in ſuch circumſtances, it was able to ſup- 
port itſelf, and make its way in the world ; and yet be 
all an impoſition, both upon the ſenſes, and the rea- 
ſon of mankind ; in what a ſtrange fituation muſt 
mankind have been, in both of theſe reſpects! How 
totally different from what they have ever been be- 
fore, or ſince! How will the ſons of ſcepticiſm who 
are ſo apt to ſtumble, at each little difficulty, which at- 
tends the preſent plan, in common with all other 
diſpenſations; be able to get over this grand one, 
which has no parallel in hiſtory? On the other hand, 
how fully may each fair enquirer fatisfy himſelf, 
whence ſuch a ſyſtem of religion, muſt have ulti- 
mately derived its origin? How ſoon will an impartial 
ſtate of the caſe afford to him the ſame conviction 
that it did to them of old, and ſhew the whole to be 
nothing leſs than the power of God, and the wiſdom 
of God! Fach of theſe obſtacles to its reception, 
gives the ſtrongeſt atteſtation to it, when once ſeri- 
ouſly approved of, and embraced ; and all together 
muſt, when duly attended to, gain it the higheſt cre- 
dit and eſteem ; and be a ſtanding evidence, both of 

| its 


our Lord's iſes, on the contrary, are all of a ſpiritual nature ; 
iſes of a proper reward for virtue in a future and an heavenl 
ate; but that at preſent, what his true diſciples had to 

was perſecution and ſufferings of all kinds. —Nay, what is ſtill 

more remarkable, and more eſſentially contrary to the ſpirit both 
ſure and gthuſiaſm, he foretells the greateſt, and moiſt 

. — and moſt laſting corruption; of his own religion. Dr. 

Clarke, Serm. lai. on Matt. xxiv. 12. 


| 
l 
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its truth and excellence ; a ſufficient anſwer to all 
ſuſpicions that can be raiſed, from the prevalence of 
any fable, or impoſture in ſome other age; from 
what may have been introduced in a manner directly 
contrary to this ;—by other kinds of perſons; and iu 
very different times;—by policy, or perſecution ;—in 
days of bigotry, blindneſs, and ſuperſtition. 

It has been frequently inſinuated by ſuch as arc 
no friends to revelation, that there are certain ſcaſons 
when any thing will paſs upon the world, under the 
notion of religion f: which obſervation has, indecd, 
2 good deal of truth in it, with regard to the fond 
admiſſion of things marvellous, and extraordinary: 
But from all that is gone before, I think it ſuffi- 
ciently appears, chat this age was by no means liable 
to ſuch an imputation; that it can neither be 
charged with ignorance nor credulity ; that it cannot 
be ſuſpedted « of any particular diſpoſition to receive 
ſuch a dodrine as that of Chriſtianity, and from ſuch 
bands; were it not manifeſtly true, and of divine 
authority: and that therefore the ſtrict examination 
into the grounds thereof, at its firſt propagation; 
and the full conviction which each party muſt have 
had, before it would be able to gain admittance 
with them, might, one would think, ſerve for all 


fucceeding generations; at leaſt, muſt be allowed 
to eld one of the e confirmations to it. 


- Laſtly, 


4-Fabaires 23 L To the fue purpoſe wee ome 
parts in the life of Homer, 1ſt Ed. and fe paſſages occur in 
Bayle: Di&. and the Charadterifticks. \ 


* 
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Laſtly, this age was the beſt qualified to hand 
the foregoing evidence down to poſterity. As it 
was an inquiſitive, and diſcerning one, fo it was no 
leſs lettered, and hiſtorical, The Auguſftan age is 
remarkable to this day for the number of its writers. 
There is none better known ; ſcarcely any, of which 
ſo full and fo particular accounts are given. The 
Roman empire had been ſettled; and the minds of 
its chief members turned from arms and action, to 
works of genius and ſpeculation : fond of cele- 
brating its conqueſts, and recording its glory, they 
gave themliclves up to the ſtudy of "eloquence, and 
good writing. Their chronology had been lately 
reformed, and exact reviews taken of the moſt 
diſtant provinces ; with the number, names, employ- 
ments, quality, and eſtates, of their inhabitants, (cg; 
and all remarkable acts and occurrences: carefully 
regiſtered, and regularly tranſmitted to Rome; the 
capital of the world. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs, no 
great event could eafily lie concealed, or be long 
called in queſtion : At ſuch a time therefore, was it 
not highly proper to introduce this new ſcens upon 
the ſtage of the world; whereby its æra mult be 
fixed beyond future controverſy ? Had Chriſ come 
in an obſcure, fabulous age, by this time we might 
perhaps have doubted, whether ever there was any 
ſuch perſon; at leaſt, whether any thing told relating 
to him could be depended on. It was by no means 

ds It lar 62 ana t | there- 
(e) See Lardner Credli. WI 2. 
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therefore fit, that a thing of this conſequence ſhould 
be done in à corner, and left to vulgar. report, and 


uncertain tradition; to be ſoon dropt again; or 


blended, and diſguiſed with fition, and romance: 
this then commenced in an age of the world, when 


the copiouſneſs and certainty of its hiſtory ſerv'd, 


both to ſpread it more univerſally, and preſerve it - 


more ſecurely : when many took in hand to ſet forth a 
declaration of thoſe things, which were moſt ſurely be- 
lieved among them, for the uſe of their friends, both 
Few and Gentile (+); whereby we have more ample 
and authentic memoirs of church hiſtory, than could 
ever have been expected before that period“; and 
whereby the time when, the place where, and perſons 
under whom, the moſt material occurrences happen- 


ed, were aſcertain'd by writers of different anddans, | 


by Romans, Jews, and Greeks. 


"Theſe ſeveral circumſtances conſpire to bring e 
miſſion of Chrif very near the time in which he came. 
There is one more, which ſeems to fix it preciſely to 
that period; at leaſt will ſhew, that it could not have 


been ſooner, conſiſtently with the common courſe of 
providence, and moral government of the world; 
admitting likewiſe the particular ſcheme already ſpe- 
cified, viz. of his deſcending from the Jeuu; I mean, 
the groumBimce.of their nn ONIFE ſub- 

jection 


(t J. See Dr. Ouen „ Obſervations on \the Golpdls, pafim. 
This is to be je" with an exception to the thirty 


between Nero and an; to which time all the common 
complaint of want os ical writers 1 ht, to be limited. 


The cauſe — this 1 - ed by Yitringa, Obl. Bacr. Liv. iv. c. 
7. ſet. g. . Wb, we have no larger accounts of the 
Apoſtles, of == "OL. on . Vol. II. P. 121. 
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jection to the Roman government, as to have the 
power of life and death, in moſt cafes, taken from 
them (o). 

By all that we know of that generation, we have 
reaſon to believe, that if they had been at liberty, 
they would have cut him off, as foon as ever he ap- 
peared to correct their groſs errors, and reprove their 


many 
(o) Fobn xviii. 31. How far this was ſo, ſee Lardner, Cred. 
Z. i. c. 2. ſet. 3. Part vii. p. 49, Kc. ad Edit. The particy- 
lar inſtance of St. Stephen's murder, which is brought to prove 
the contrary by the authors of Univ. H. LVol. IV. p. 236. 
not. R. ] does not ſeem ſufficient for that purpoſe ; but ra 
looks like a tumultuous ad of the zealots, though his trial might 
be begun regularly; {ſee Baſuage, B. v. c. 2. ſect. 8. or Dod- 
dridge, Vol. II. Ea. 15. p. 110. ] and the cafe of St. Paul, 
mentioned in the ſame Book , [note O. p 257. ] ſeems to ſhew, 
not that they pretended to an executive power in his time but 
chat even their judicial one was ſometimes interrupted, to pre- 
vent the like outrages. This point ſeems to be pretty exactly 
ſtated in Mallar s Ch. Hiſt. c. 7. p. 536. Comp. * ibid. 
ſea. 7. and Whithy on Fobn xviii. 31. or Kreb#i Obſerv. in N. T. 
ex Joſepho. p. 64. 155, Kc. One would think, their own judg- 
ment of the thing might be ſufficiently inferred from Hierof. San- 
bedr. fol. 18. col. 1. Traditio eff, quadraginta anno ante exci- 
dium templi ablatum fuiſſe jus vitae et mortit, et ib. fol. 242. 
Nyadraginia annis ante vaſtatum templum ablata ſunt judicia ca- 
pitalia ab Ian avi. comp. Allix, Judgment of the Fewi/h Church, 
c. p. 49. Though Light/c2t is of a different opinion, and produces 
ſeveral inſtances in confirmation of it. [Op. Lat. Vol. II p. 371. 
Biſtae [B. Lect. c. 6.] bas made it very probable, that the LAY 
magiſtrates had often, even in thoſe times, the power of inflicting 
capital puniſhments allowed them ; but yet he grants, that the 
were often prevented by the Roman governours; [ib. p. 225. 
'tis plain, their ſtate was about that time in great confuſion ; and 
it appears, that they durſt not exert ſuch a power, upon the oc- 
caſion abovementioned ; nor, in their then circumſtances, could 
at laſ have compaſſed our Saviour's death in any regular, judicial 
way, without application to a Rowan governour ; which comes 
to pretty near the ſame thing, with reſpect to the main part of the 
preſent argument. _ ddr. Vol. II. p. 545. $47» 565. 


* MI. p. 110. 345. 3 Otti Spieel. ex Joſepho p. 225. or 
Pearſe com. on Joh. xviii. 31. 
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hopes of temporal grandeur, wealth, and power; and 
humble their ſpiritual pride, by reducing them tog 
level with all ſuch as feared God, of every nation un- 
der heaven. And accordingly, when they ſaw he was 
not a Me{ab for their purpoſeꝰ, we find them imme- 
diately reſolved to ſcize and diſpatch him; as they 
would undoubtedly have done, if they had then had 
ſumcient power: but being, in a great meaſure, de- 
-prived of it, they were obliged to have recourſe to 
ſtratagem; continually laying in wait for ſomething 


to accuſe him of to the Romans; and trying all me- 


thods to draw him into any act, which might be con- 
ſtrued treaſon, or diſaffection to their government: 
on which account allo we find him behaving with ſo 


much caution, and reſerve before them; keeping in 


private, as much as was poſitble, and conſiſtent with 
the end for which he came; charging his diſciples 


not to make him 'knownf; moving from place to 


place in order to avoid any tumults, or extraordinary 
-s in the ek preventing his being pro- 
ih | claimed 


VF 


. How foon n rulers perecived this, and what a quite. Affe. 


rent conduct it produced at firſt in them, and that of the common 
people, toward him, ſee Lardner. Cred. Vol. I. p. 288, Ke. Or 


Benſon Liſe of Chriſt, c. 8. ſec. 5. p. 289. The diſappointment 


of the latter alſo, on their ſeeing him given up to groſs reproaches 


and grievous ſuſſerings, may ſuthciently account for that remark- 
able change of 4 towards him at laſt, as is explaiu- 


ed by Farmer, Enquiry into Chriſt's Temptation, p. — 
+ Lale v. 16. Jobn viii. 1. xi. 54. 2 
t Matt. xii. 16. 
Sæpe Chriſtus fugiebat hominum turbam dum lacum trajice- 
ret, forte ut vitarct omuery tumultus corey 7 . 
e 


— oo 0 - 


iret 
edi- 
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claimed the Metab ||; and declining any direct an- 
ſwer, when queſtioned about it 5; till he had finiſhed- 
the work of his miniſtry; and fulfilled every thing in 
the Scriptures concerning himſelf(z).: No former age 


leditionibus, quas homines rerum novarum cupidi, quos multos 
tunc temporis in Judæa fujſſe notum eſt, potuiſſent ejus nomine a- 
butentes concitare. Si magna hominum imperitofutm multitudo 
div congregata fuiſſet, facile contra Romano, quorum jugum 
iniquo animo ferebant, moliri aliquid potuiſſet, preſertim cum 
Jeſum eſſe Meſñam eredere aut ſuſpicari oœperant. Maximi au- 
tem erat momeuti evangelio exorienti omnes turbas tucharumque 
vel ipſam ſuſpicionem vitari ; parati enim eraat primores Judzo- 
rum Chriſtum adcuſate, apud procuratorem Ca ſaris, qui Zujul-- 
modi delationibus accipiendis jam nimium propenſus erzt. ,Vide 
hiſtoriam adminiftrationis Pilati TY We Cleric. in Matt. 
"m1. 18. Comp · infra p. ꝶꝙ22; ĩ⅛ 6 3olnnhk as 

Mart iii. 12. Lale iv. 41. REF | 

ſ hn x. 24. Xi. 4, &c. Wen 19 imo 

See Locle, Reaſon. of C. 1 be, fol. 3d Ed. [or 

Fes Cred. B. i. c. 5. p. 286.1 where may be found a full 
anſwer to the Moral Philoſophers obſerration on this ſubject, Vol. 
III. p. 189. who contludes, as is uſual, with a very falfe account 
of i matter, v#z. that * our Saviour all along from brit to laſt,” 
[Witnels Matt. xxvi. 6. Mar. xir. 62. Laute Xii. 70. Jobs 
xvili. 3 74 diſchimed the Meſſiahſhip among them; 1. C. the 
Jews. omp . Whitby on Mate. ix. 30. a Ft 234 

"The fame e Fan's. allo to confute the idle obſe fration 
made upon theſe paſſages, by the author of CHHHianity not found. 
e on argument ; who tro m thence infers, that ont Lord could 
have n2 ſuch meaning ai to cortuince by hi miraculous aur p. A8. 
no fuch intention as to prove bir on truth, and character, by theſe 
rf have of his 8 id. in full contradiction to thoſe many eker 
paſſages, where he expreſely appeals to the * A 097 475 ag * 
proofs of his divine commiſſion, Malt. xi. 4, 5, 21. 2 v. 
x. 25, 38. Liv. TI. xv. 24, Kc. See Randolph's s An a by, 
170. 

The ſame is likewiſe a reply to this author's jeion againſt 
the truth of chiiftianity, from Chriſ's not opening his commit. 
hon before the Jewiſh rulers, [ibid. p. 48, &c. ] ſo fat as he has 
repreſented the cafe'truly ; maj which ſee Benſon" Anf. Part in." 
Dial. iti. p. 196, Kc. 

The lame obſervation may be applic}, with 1 mo. leſs Ate,” 


JIM | A gainſt 


K 3 
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of the Jetot probably was wicked enough, to have 
withitood fo many evident proofs of his being the 
true Mejiah ; to have rejected him, and been his be- 
trayers, and murderers ; and thereby to have accom- 
pliſhed the prophecies, and executed the purpoſe of 
God, in ſending his Son to dic for all the world: 
this generation was fo thoroughly ſuch®, as to have 
done it with too much precipitancy ; unleſs reſtrained 
by a ſuperior power: we may add, and one that en- 
tertain*'d more juſt notions of religious toleration ; 
which makes its ſubjection to che Roman government 
in this reſpe alſo, to conſtitute the rULNEss of TIME; 
andaffords a circumſtance particularly ſuitable to the 
coming of Chriſt. | * 


And 


ngainſt our Saviour's doing the like before the Roman govern- 
ours, which ſtuck ſo much with Woolfon ; [Exat . Pref. 
Ke. J to which we may add, that his addreſling himſelf in form 
at any time to either of theſe powers; muſt in all probability bave 
been turned to a great objection againſt the truth of bis miſſion, 
whether they had, or had not received him; the firſt would have 
been wholly attributed to ſtate policy; the latter might have been 

as implying ſome extraordinary deſect in his credentials: as 


is well obſerved by Clagett in the caſe of his not appearing in public; 


and before the Jewiſh Rulers, after his Reſurrection. Poſth. 
Sermons, Vol. I. ſerm. 1. See alſo Benſon, ib. p. 216, Kc. 80 


that had the whole been conducted in any way materially different 


from what it was, the caſe would, as far as now appears, have 
been no better for thoſe times in which it . and 
much worſe for all future ages. | 1 | 

* V. Light/oot, Op. Lat. 317, 325, &c. . 

+ Duriag that ſpace would be the 2 for Chriſti 
diſeiples, to pro the intereſt of his goſpel, the Jeauiſt people 
having not the power of life and death in their own hands, and 
the Roman Procurators, were not diſpoſed to give any men diſ- 


turbance, v account of _ difference of opinion in religiove 


rdzer. Credibility pt. 11. Vol. xiii. p. 153. 


>. 
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And though this very remarkable wickedneſs of 
the Jews, in ſome meaſure counterbalanced all their 
other qualifications for attending to the Chriſt when 
he came; and debarred the generality of them from 
accepting the benefits of his coming; yet it concur- 


red equally to carry on the ſame deſign of providence, 


for the common good of the world: even the vice, 
and folly of them who were induced to reje& him, 
contributed to the advantage and improvement of 
thoſe amongſt them, who had ſo much virtue and 
wiſdom left, as to receive him; which great numbers 
of them did i, notwithſtanding the vile policy of their 
rulers: and this policy ſoon brought on that very 
thing which they were ſeeking to avoid by it (S), the 
diſſolution of their ſtate; which having now fully an- 
ſwered the ends it was deſigned for, gave way to 
that univerſal ſyſtem of religion which was to com- 
port with cach political eſtabliſhment throughout the 


world; and its remains ſerved equally to the ſame 


purpoſe, in bearing every where ſuch evident marks 
of the divine diſpleaſure, as could not but be taken 


notice of, together with the cauſes of their puniſh- 


ment (). And thus did the fa of Iſrael become 


. the 
t V. Jenlin, Vol. II. c. 32. p. 497+ 85 
Fob. xi. 48. . 
7 Had the Jews been all converted by Jesus Carrot, we 
ſhould only have had doubtful witneſſes; and had they been quite 
deſtroyed we ſhould have had none at all.” Paſcall. Thoughts, 
p. 191. Comp. id. p. 89, go. * Iſtos inimicos meos ipſos qu? 
me occiderunt noli tu occidere. Maneat genus Fudacoram; certe 
via eſt a Romani; ; certe deleta civitas eorum z non N 
' x 4 458K 7% 412 ' " 
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the riches of the world, and the riſe of a new, and 
| more noble diſpenſation; communicated to all na- 
| tions, and by this means moſt effeQually confirmed 
| | in every ſucceeding generation: of which below. 

Thus have we conſidered ſome of the moſt remark- 
able circumſtances, attending the age of CaurisT's 
advent; which make it appear to be the fulneſs of the 
time, and fitteſt for ſuch a diſpenſation ft. _ | 
| And upon the whole; we may obſerve, that from 
| | the very beginning of the world, mankind have al- 
| ways had ſuſſicient means of being inſtructed in reli- 
gion; and that its ſeveral diſpenſations have all along 
been ſuited to their reſpective circumſtances and ca- 
pacities, ſo far as can be learnt from thoſe very brief 
accounts that are left us of their hiſtory; from 
whence tis allo probable, that if we had more full 
| ones, we ſhould ſee this more clearly. 

We find that in the 1xFANT ſtate of the world, 
mankind were led, as it were, by the hand in mat- 
ters of religion; directed by viſible appearances, from 

Heaven 


—ů— y—ꝛxů—ů — -— — — 


ad civitatem ſuam Judaci, et tamen Judari ſunt, - Manent cum 
| ligno :_ nec fic victiſunt ut a vittoribus abſorberentur, Non fine 
1 cau a. Per omnes gentes diſperſi ſunt Jud.zei teſtes iniquitatis ſuæ 
et verĩitatis noſtræ. Ipſi habent Codices de quibus prophetatus eſt 
Obriſtus ; et nos tenemus Chriſtum, Et fi forte aliquando aliquis 
Paganus dubitaverit cum ci dixerimus prophetias de Chriſto, qua- 
rum evidentiam obitupeſcit, ct admirans putaverit a nobis eſſe con- 
| {criptas ; de codicibus Judacorum probamus quia hoc totum ante 
| pon ell, Videte quemadmodum de inimicis noſtris alios con- 
undimus inimicos! Auguſl. in Pfal. lviii. ver. 11. Tom. viii. 

P- 716. Comp. Id. in Plal. xli. et infra note R. p. 184. 
} Moſt of theſe circumſtances, are well ſum'd up by Dr. Ro- 
ber!/>n, in his Serm, on Ce. ii. 26, Sec the Scotch Preacher, 


vol. 1. 
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Heaven on every proper occaſion; fed with a preſent 
portion of this world's goods, and cheriſned with 
temporal proſpects. The doctrines of religion, and 
modes of worthip; were few and plain; agreeable 
to their imperfect notions of things; and ſuited ta 
their ſimplicity of manners“: and when theſe were 
once taught, and inſtituted among ſome: principal 
heads of families, they might, through the longevi- 
ty of men in thoſe days, be eaſily held entire amongſt 
them, and handed down by tradition.” When man- 
kind had multiplied, and were diſperſed over all the 
face of the earth; and traditional religion (not with- 
ſanding the freqgnt revivals of it by particular reve- 
lations) began to be corrupted, and defaced; and 
as ſoon as a better way of preſerving and propagat- 
ing the notices of it was diſcoveredh, viz. by the 
invention, or rather the revelation, of letters (); 


* See Part iii. Leong wade i 


+ See Conybeare Def. of Rev. Rel. p. 404, &. 
(r) Gale [Court of the Gent. P. i. B. i. c. 19, ſect. 4] brings 

many teſtimonies, both from Heathen and Chriſtian writers, 

prove that Maſes was the original introducer of letters. Ser 5 


Gen. Dict. Vol. IV. p. 417. G. J. FVaſus Ariſtarch. 1. 9. ant 
an HAſſay upon Literature, proving, that the two. tables written, by 
the finger of God in Mount Sinai, was the firft writing in thenvarld. 
Lond. 1726. From whom it appears, how. much letters muſt 
have contributed to prevent the increaſe of idolatry; at leaſt the 
advancing men into the number of Gods; by preſervivg a more 
particular account of their firſt riſe and following actions. Comp. 
Univerſ. Hiſt. p. 720. N. T. Guſſet Com. Ebr. p. 78. and Dau- 
buz on Rev. Prelim, Diſc. p. z, &c. Which laſt writer ſhews, 
that it was as neceſſary then to give the Iyaelites letters, ta ſup- 
ply the uſe of all their ſymbols, and take off their iuclination to 
ſymbolical ĩdolatry; as it was afterwards to communicate the art 
of printing, in order to correct a no leſs groſs idolatry in the Chrif- 


tign 
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God is pleaſed to afford more clear and ample ones; 
he ſingles out a perſon particularly eminent for piety 
and obedience ; takes him under his immediate pro- 
tection, by way of poſitive covenant ; communicates 
himſelf exprefly to him, and makes him a means of 
diſcovering that knowledge to other nations; and re- 
forming the religion of every country into which he 
was ſent. The ſame favour is continued to ſome of 
his poſterity, and with the ſame deſign; they are re- 
moved to and fro; and every where miraculouſly 
preſerv'd and multiplicd ; are united under a theo- 
cracy, and have a written law given them; conſiſting 
—— — —— — eng or eye 


writing, ib. p. 12. Moſes, who was ſkilled in the learning of 
the Egyptians, without doubt underſtood their manner of writ- 
z and 
a 


. if the letters repreſented animals, he muſt have com- 
poſe new alphabet, when the law forbad them to make the 
of any thing; that is, we are to ſuppoſe, of any living crea- 
ture, or of any of thoſe luminaries that were worſhipped in the 
Heathen ” Pocecke's Deſeription of the Eaſt, Vol. I. p. 
ConjeQural Obſervations on the Origin and Pro- 
greels of betic Writing, printed A. D. 1992. Many 
a of God's having communicated the art of alphabetical writ- 
ing firſt to Meſer, as well as reaſons for that conduct, have lately 
been ſet forth by Worthington, Effay, c. 8. But this point ſeems 
to be to the higheſt probability by Winder, Hiſt. of 
Knowl. Vol. II, Add Bryant, Anal. v. 3. p. 123. To this 
| may be added Bp. Claptons account: of the written mountain: 
| mentioned in a 7 Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, which, 
| 2s the learned editor obſerves, contain in all ility the an- 
| | en Hebrew charatter ; which the Iſraelites, — — to 
vrrite it at the time "pronto onthe Mount 


1 ed themſelves with practiung on theſe mountains, during their 
1 forty years abode in the ſs, p. 34. note (). Comp. p. 
| in Wagenſeil, p. 432+ Montague, 
| Tranf. No. vii. for 1766. Vid. etiam E. Bernardi Tabulam 
i Orbis eruditi Literature à charactere Samaritico dedutie, &c- 
| auttam a C. Morton, 1759. 

| 


29 &c et e contr. Hottinger 
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ol the moſt perfect rules of life that their then ſtate, 
and temper, would admit of; containing a body of 
precepts oppoſite, in moſt parts, to the ſuperſtitious 
and idolatrous practices of the people round them: 
they are intruſted with a hiſtory of the original ſtate 
of the world, and all paſt diſpenſations of religion in 
it; together with predictions of the future; more 
eſpecially of that great one, under the Meftah, who 
was to deſcend from one of their tribes, and whom 
they were taught to expect by numberleſs preparatory” 
types“, and emblems, all tending to point him out 
more fully to them; and prepare the way for his 


reception. They become a mighty nation ; are dul- 


J CerrT re rr * 
. 


tinguiſhed by extraordinary deliverances, and victo- 
ries under their ſeveral governours: the fame of 


ILA. Barrington (after Sykes) ſeems to reject the notion of 


_ types, and will have the ciſh diſpenſation to be only * ſuch a 


repreſentation of the goſpel as would ſhew the analogy after the 
goſpel took place, rather than prefigure it before-hand.' Effay 
on the ſeveral Diſpenſations, &c. p. 46. {which likewiſe ſeems 
to have been the notion of Ze Clerc, Comm. on 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. 
Bur is not this ſomewhat prepoſterous, by aſſiguiug ſuch an uſe 
for it as was in a great meaſure unneceſſary, when the more noble 
inſtitution had in fact taken place, itſelf being waxen old" and 
ready to vaniſh away ? And how ſhall we able to reconcile this 
with the following account of the ſame author, p. 69? God at- 
terwards erected this family [of Abraham] into an earthly Hng- 
dom, ſo conſtituted as to point out a hetter, and in many proper 
ways to re men, and diſpoſe things for the eſtabliſhment of 
it, De Typis V. Glaf, Phil. Sacr. L. ii. Pr. i. Tr. 2. ſect. 4. et 
Ot. de corundem uſu et abuſu, L. ii. p. 3. 
Div. Leg. B. vi. ſect. 6. Newt. on the Apoc. c. ii. and 
Benſon Diſſert. introd. to Suppl. Paraphr. p. 35, Kc. with 
Graham's ſerm. on Matt. iv. 17. p. 9. 
1 © Here we may juſtly admire the ſingular 8 of God, 
which thus made way for the propagation of knowledge over an 
© Tg | | © 


- 
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them, and of their God i, ſpreads far and wide. To 
keep them duly attached to his worſhip, he raiſes up 
a ſucceſſion of prophets, who ceaſe not to exhort, 
and urge them to their duty to reprove and cor- 
rect them for their repeated breaches of it ;—to re- 
mind them of their dependance on that God, who 
had already done ſo great things for them; and to 
aſſure them of ſtill greater, on a performance of their 
duty; as allo to threaten them with the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments,” on their defection: which always came to 


paſs accordingly; and were diſpenſed in ſo very vi- 
ſible, and exemplary a manner, as could not but 
ſurprize; the nations round them; and plainly enough 
diſcovered him to be, not only a God of the YJewos, 
but the ſupreme Governour of the whole world; and 
Lord of Heaven and Earth; which was the principal 
end of all; and to effect which, their prophets are 
„ eee eee e often 
be earth. David was God's choſen inſtrument for extending the 
Hebrew ſtate to its greateſt dimenſions... And then, at à time 
when the nation was in the greateſt extent of power and territory. 
and reached to and verged upon ſo many different countries; ſo 
that more notice ould be taken of what paſſed in that potent 
ſlate then, I ſay, Solomon was raiſed up, and endued with ſuch 
extraordinary talents by God himſelf, to be the inſtrument of this 
greateſt. benefit to mankind. This prince s conſpicuous and ſu- 
_ perlative wiſdom drew the attention of the world z and their cu- - 
riofity Jed them into that ee where they might, 
among other entertaining things, have an ample opportunity of 
ining a full knowledge of LETT EES, or A habetical ting. 
is was diſcovered by divine revelation at firſt. But as the, He N 
brew nation bad not been ſignificant enough, to engage men to 
attention to their arts or knowledge, God in his providence. 
thought fit to raiſe up theſe two great fucceſſixe princes; into ſuch 


” 2 


a conſpicuous: point of light, to be the means of rendering the 
knowledge of irraas more general, aud thereby of humaniz- 
ing and improving all nations in the moſt uſeful ſciences.” in- 
der, Hiſt. of Know. Vol. II. p. 59, 60. 
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often ſent to foretel the fate of che neighbouring 
kingdoms, and to acquaint them with the knowledge 
of the moſt High. This is the great deſign, which 
was ſtill carrying on; and which his own people, 
though they perverſely oppoſe, and frequently endea- 
vour to croſs it, are yet obliged to execute, whether 
they will or not; and <qually- promote it by their 
ſucceſſes, and their ſufferings. They were to be like 
ſo much leaven, in the maſs of mankind; and when 
they themſelves were once thoroughly penetrated and 
prepared, he diſperſes them among all nations, to 
diffuſe the ſame ſpirit, and contribute to the refor - 
mation of others: and *tis obſervable, that the ſame 
. long captivity, which cured them of their great pro- 
neneſs to idolatry, ſerved alſo to diſtribute them over 
| moſt parts of the world; and together with them, 
the knowledge and worſhip of the one; true God, 


then deeply imprinted in their hearts (o). — 


Wücn 


(8) It has been obſerved, that the Jervs were removed to 
Babylon, when that empire was iu its moſt ſlouriſhing ſtate, and 
moſt frequented by philoſophers, {Young's Hiſt. Diff. Vol. I. y. 
292. who travelled thither from all parts, and thereby in a god 
- meaſure became acquainted with the Zewif hiſtory ; a many 
them are ſuppoſed to have been. [See the authors above in note 
p. 133-] And ' tis well known, that at the end of this captivity, 
the greateſt part of the Jeaur, and thoſe of the greateſt eminenge, 
- laid behind, and ſettled in Chaldea, Afyrie, and other caſtern 
provinces ; notwithſtanding ſeveral decrecs ted by the kiggs 
of Perſia for their return; [ Prid. Part i. B. iii. p. 136% Kc. 
” Univ. Hi. B. ii. c. 1. p. 5. ] from wheoce tis probable, that 
ſome of their deſcendauts were ſpred fo far as the Ea India.. 
where their poſterity continues to this day a8 A from the 
accounts of many modern travellers. Sce Hamilton's New ac- 
count of the Eaſt Indies, Vol. I. p. 321, &. Zainb. 172 . and 


: : 
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When-at length the Jews had attained to ſome to- 


to it, as to be fit to communicate the ſame to the 


lerable ſenſe of religion, and were fo firmly attached 


Gentiles ;-to whom they were by this time ſufficiently. 
known ; and theſe alſo, by what they had heard of 


the Fewifs prophets, and ſeen of their ſacred books, 


together with their own improvements in ſcience, © 


were able to receive, and reliſh ſome more perfect in- 


ſtitution ; When both Jew and Gentile, had been 
prepared to expect a new revelation ; when they be- 


an to want its aid, and were molt ſenſible of their 


wants; and therefore like to be beſt diſpoſed to ac- 
2 — and when the 

ſtate 
ads ale t of Univ. Hi. B. wei. e . fe. M46 wie We 


monnrigh. oerar Fange to this purpoſe related by Bundy, in the 
to his tranſlation of Lamy's Apparatus Biblicus, as fol- 


©The Rev. Mr. Long, lately returned from Fort St. George 

ia in he Bf Indies, aſſures me, and. gives me leave to declare it to 
from him, that the Gentous (a people in the Eaft, who 

from their cuſtoms and other circumſtances, are by the moſt judi- 


«tribes who never returned from the Babyloniſh . have a 
teunple at Chillembram, near Porto Novo, on the coaſt of Coro- 
anal, which they call Zaliman's temple, which ook reſort to 
with the — as the Jews formerly did to that at Jeru- 
Alm; and that it is divided into courts, in the fame-manner as 
(Pere Lamy'sis, and is built much after the ſame plan which is 
— Bernier's voyage to Surat, c. Collection 


of Voyages, &c ol. VIII. 


7 
An account of Fur and e cuſtoms diſcovcred in China, 
Bengal and Madagaſcar, as alſo in Africa and America both 
Nor and Sauth, may be ſeen in the authors referred to by en- 


e, Vol. I. c. a1 p. 104, &c. and many more in Fabricius, Lux 


E from. $2. yo. or Baſnage, Hiſt. B. vi. and vii. where we 
| have an ample account of their being over the four quart 


of the world. Comp. Travelr of the Jeſuits, Vol. II. p. 27. / 
dee. and p. 264, &e. or Miller's hilt. of the Ch. c. 8. 9. and 


Au- o hiſt. 22 Indians, 15—194. 


— 


cious believed to be the deſcendants of thoſe of the ten 


by 


mely ſuitable, and even neceſſary to the due exerciſe, | 
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ſtate of the world was ſuch, as moſt of all favourcd 
the communication; and helped to ſecure the conti- 
nuance of it: when the dark, fabulous ages were 
well over ; and ſucceeded by one remarkably learn- 
ed and hiſtorical : when arts, and ſciences, and com- 
merce, had extended themſelves, together with the 
Roman empire, and language, over moſt parts of the 
known world ; and thereby opened a way for any 
new diſcovery, and enabled mankind, -in general, 
with caſe and expedition to ſcarch into, and tho- 
roughly examine it: and more particularly, when 
that country which was to be the ſcene of all this, 
had juſt been reduced to -a Roman province, and 
thereby exact accounts were taken of its ſtate and 
inhabitants ; ſo that the perſon who was to work this - 
great reformation there, could not be long hid from 
the reſt of the world: when the government ol it 
had likewiſe been put under ſuch a form as was extre- 


and full execution of his miniſtry ; in this period of 
the world Chri came —nor could he, as far as we 
can ſee, have come ſo ſeaſonabiy and opportunely at 
any other. 

Whoever attentively * theſe ſeveral. cir- 
cumſtances, though he may not perhaps allow every 
one of them; yet he will, I believe, find ſomething 
ſo remarkable in many; eſpecially in that extraordi- 


nary coincidence of ſo many ; ad may induce him to 


| hk 
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2 


| li 
7 L 3. — xxiv. 27, 


think; that tliere might be very good reaſon for Get 


fetring this diſpenſation to ſo late a period. 


And thus it appears that has all nz acted 

equally and impattially for the ee of mankind, in 

matters of religion; though in very different man- 

ners; according to their different circumſtances and 

capacities that his ſeveral diſpentations have been 

gradually opened; ſo as regulatly to rile out of, and 

IAnprove upon each other; —and laſtly, that the ſtate 

of knowledge, and perfection in the World, has! hi- 

therto beeuincreaſing. ö 

The like method will appear, to have den conti- 
nurd under Chriſtianity itſelf; it was in its infancy in 

Cbriiis time; who communiceted the things of it to 

his diſciples, by little and little, as they were able to, 
bear them“; beginning with the plaineft, and moſt 
obvious ; laying: the foundation, and firſt principles, 
during his miniſtry, and converſation with them after 

kis reſurrection ; and leaving the more full opening 


of ir till the deſcent of the Hay Ghof;" which like- 


viſe led them e ge into and {nee For ſome 


d Waun das 9 24s time 


* Mark iv. 33. Job. xvi. 12. . The Chriſtian Religion was 
unt ppperly ſet up in the world during thelife of "Chriſt, though 
e was the illuſtrious and divine author and founder of it: aud 
de he reaſon is plain and obvious, viz. becauſe many of the peculiar 
and bleſſings of it, a8 — deſetibed in the 


as, in the ſacred E piſtles, did re 7 thoſe 
| en bad no ellen in Chriſt ping L viz. his 


all the Reli 


ons which God ever preſcribed, c. 10. 


44. 
t As to the Fad, ſee Bp. Gibſon's 3d Paſt. Let. ſect. 3. 4, 
and 6. For the reaſons of it, ſee Miſc. Sac. Eſſ. i. p. 157, Kc. 


on, aſcenſion, and exaltation.“ Fark: Harmo- 


* * 
— 


L & 
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time the apoſtles themſelves were ignorant of Chri/'s 
true office; and the ſpiritual nature of his kingdom. 
They could not conceive that he was to ſuffer for the 
whole world ||; they expected nothing but a temporal 
prince *; and thought that his kingdom was to be con- 
fined to a remnant ot the Jeus ſ. Even after the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Gho/t, St Peter ſtands in need ot a 
particular revelation to convince him that the Gen- 
tiles were likewiſe to be admitted j into the ſame co- 
venant ; the diſciples are aſtoniſhed, that on them al- 
ſo was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghoſt ||; and 
contend with him about it 5; and afterwards prevail 
on him and others of the Brethren to diſſemble it**. 


Many yet inſiſted on the point of circumciſian (1); 
and moſt of them concluded that chriſtianity, and 


the world itſelf, would ſpeedily come to an end if. 
Which error might be permitted to continue in the 
church for ſome time, on account of that extraordi- 
nary courage and reſolution, which it infuſed into 
the primitive mum and which help'd ſo very 


greatly 


Marth. xvi. 22. Luke xvii. 31, 34. 

Matth. xx. 21, &c. 

+ Aa; i. 6. and c. x. The uſe of this may be ſeen in Di. Leg. 
Vol. II. B. iv. ſect. 6. 

t Ar x. 6, Kc. xi. 5, Kc. v. Bienen, Ef. on Inſpir. Pa- 
raphr. p. 319. a | 

| Ar x. 45. 

Ac, xi. 2. 

Gal. ii. 11, 13. 

Atts xv. 1, . | . 

(3) See Burnet, 1. Stat. Mort. et Ref. c. 7. p. 145, Kc. 

Clarke, Serm. 21. on Job. xxi. 22. * 


L 
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greatly to ſupport them under all their trials, as well 
to excite, them to àa more liberal diſtribution of their 
goods, to all that had need. | 
And though a much larger and more comprehen- 
five view of the whole ſcheme was imparted by Chriſt 
Himſelf, after his aſcenſion, to St. Pauli, that cho- 
ſen veſſel; who was endowed with greater accom- 
pliſhments, and a larger ſtock of learning, and who 
laboured more abundantly than they all“; yet per- 
haps it may be queſtioned, whether he alfo was not 
left in ſome degree of uncertainty about this laſt 
point (uh), to which the Au in ſeveral of his writ- 
K Acht 1 | ings, 


if Cal. i. 16, &c. See Miſc, Sacr. Eff. ii. p. 40, &c. and 
Locke's Synopſ. to Comm. on Epheſe E ; 
Concerning the propriety of chuſing this apoſtle at that parti- 
— — ſee Locle, Reaſonableneſs, p. 5c. Works, Vol. II. 
What 1s meant by his geſpbel, and that it was not contradictory 
to what the other apoſtles had delivered, as is ſo frequently affirm- 
ed by Morgas and Bzlingbroke, ſee Locke on Rom. xvi. 25. with 
Whitby on Gal. j. 7. | 
1 Cor. xv. 10. | 
(#) Comp. Rom. xiii. 11. Locke, ib. [contr. Taylar in Joc. 
p. 352.] 1 Cer. i. 7. and xv. 51. 2 Cor. v. 2, 3, 4- and 1 Theſ; 
ir. 15, 16, 17. with Gretizvs, and Wall's note on the laſt place. 
Add Gret. Append. ad Comm. de Antich, Op. Tom. IV. p. 
75. ZLowthon Inſpir. p. 225. zd Ed. or Benſon Append. to 
araphr. on 1 Tim. v. 23, &c. Mbiſtan on Rev. Cor. 2. [contr. 
Whitby, 24 Diſc: after 2 Ep. Thef.] and note f. p. 265. Since, 
as our Saviour has declared, of that day and that hour knoweth ns 
man, we have the leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed, if its coming be 
ſpoken of indiſlinctly, and on ſome occaſions repreſented in more 
general terms as Tf +. at hand to all, See Chandler, on 


1 


1 Tleſ. iv. 15. 2 Theſ. 2. : 

But if this notion ſeems too harſh, the difficulty may be ſolved 
otherwiſe more eaſily, upon a ſuppoſition that the time of each 
man's death is, in reſpe& of himſelf, really contiguous to that 5 


ar 
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ings, taken notice of by St. Peter, [2 Ep. iii. 16. 


are with great probability ſuppoſed to relate . 


In this reſpect, the Chriſtian inſtitution may be 


{aid to have been but in its childhood, even under the 
apoſtles. We find it for ſome time mixed with Ju- 
daijm{; and ſubject to carnal ordinances: the apoſtles 
of the circumciſion ſeem not to have any diſtin& 
knowledge of the general freedom from the ceremo- 
nial law“: St. Paul is forced to conceal his preaching 

to 


his reſurrection.— A doctrine which not only St. Paul, but two 
other apoſtles alſo, St. James and St. Peter, have taught very 
expreſely, and which appears to deſerve a little more attention 
than is uſually given to it. This — is very well proved by 
Taylor, ib. p. 354, 355, though he there ſeems to have declined 
catering into the ground of it. For which, ſee the laſt diſcourſe 
here annexed. '2 | | 
+ Vid. Mill. Proleg. paſſim, et Whitby in 2 Pet. iii. 16, | 
t Indulgendum et dandum quid erat ingenio Legi Mofaicz et 
Inftitutis Synagogarnm aſſueto, donec tandem quidam ad altio- 
rem deducti ætatem ſponte hos apparatus moreſque deſererent. 
Brbmer, de extraord. prim. Eecl. Statu. Ed. 2. Dill. xii. p. 420. 
Ratio naſcentis Eccleſiz non permifit, ut eodem momento om- 
nia emendarentur quz Scholis Judzorum accepta referenda, &c. 
Id. ib, p. 428. | 
See Edward? Survey, p. 598, Ke. As to their outward 
way of living, they conformed themſelves to the reſt of the cui, 
obſerved all the ceremonies of the law, even to the offering of 


ſacriſce; which they continued to do as long as the temple was 


ſtanding. _ And this is, what the fathers called, giving the ſyna- 
gugue an honourable interment.” Aug. Ep. 19. Fleury, Man- 
vers of the chriſtians, p. 31- Nay, fifteen biſhops of Jeruſulem 
in ſucceſſion were circumciſed, tilt the deſtruQtion of it under Ad- 
ian, according to Euſebius, Ecc}. H. I.. iv. c. 5. Comp. Sulp. 
Sever, L. ii. p. 142. Elz. Tum Hierofolymz non niſi ex eir- 
cumcifione habebat eceleſia ſacerdotem, &c., But by this Em- 
perors treatment of the Feavs, their whole conſtitution civil and 
ecclefialtical was effectually difplved. See note q. p. 182. 
AA, xxl. 26. See Benſon, Flilt. of firſt planting Chriſtiani- 


ty, Vol. Tl. p. 209. where the reaſons of this gradual diſcovery 


are 
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to the idelatrous Gentiles, for ſeveral years ; a diſ- 
tinction of daysf, of meats and drinks||, and other 
legal. ceremoniesF, are obſerved, to gratify the Je- 
wiſh converts; and avoid giving offence to weaker 
brethren®*: they are obliged to comply with ſuch in 
the toleration of many things burdenſome to the fleſh, 
and unprofitable as pertaining to the conſcience ; and 
the obſervance of ſome is judged neceſſary to be en- 
joined, or at leaſt recommended to certain profelytes, 
by a public decree*, which has in ſome places been 

= inſiſted 


are aſſigned. Add his Eſſay, concerning the aboliſhing of the 
ceremonial law annexed to paraphraſe on Titus. Or Watt, 
Harmony of all the Religions preſcribed by God; c. 11. 

+ Gal. ii. 2. Sce Pref. to Miſc. Sacr. p. 15, 26, &c, Benſon, 
Hitt. Vol. II. ſet. 3. Deoddridge ſuppoſes that the point here 
concealed, was the exemption, not of the Gentile Converts only, but 
of the Few themſelves, from the obſervance of the Moſaic cere- 
monies, as what they were no longer bound, under the Goſpel, any 
farther than as the peace and edification of others were concern- 
ed in it. See Vol.v. ic&. 3. note d. and other places there refered to. 

t Ads xiii. 14. xvi. 13. Col. ii. 16. 
| Rom. xiv. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 13. Adi xvi. 3. 

% F. Spanhemium in Diatrib. de rit. quibuſd. Tom II. Op. p. 
906. Scdulo obſervaſſe animadverti plura ex Judaica diſciplina 
in Apefiolicam Ecclefam introducta eſſe ex Chriſti vel A poſtolorum 
praxi et obſervantia, quanquam fine mandato ; aut ſi mandati in 
modum, non talis tamen, quod, ut ait Spanhemius, omnes Chrifti- 
anos ſemper et in perpetuum obſtringeret ; ſed quod dunta xat infr- 
morum, ritibus Judaicis penitus immerſorum, gratia retentum eſt. 
Hac quippe prudentia agebant Apoſtoli ut in his externis mori- 


bus fe facile componerent ad infirmitatem converſorum, tum ex 


1. Le / 


12 tum ex Gentilibus, prout diſertis fatetur verbis Paulus. 


Vebmer de Extraord. prim, Eccl. Stat. Diff. xii. . 529. The 


fame judicious author collects from Spanhem xx in ances of this; 
concluding with that famous decree mentioned in the next note. 
Denĩque e etiam referri poſſunt quz Apoſtoli ex Lege Moi. 
7 ratiam zelotarum ad tempus adhuc obſervanda conſlituerunt. 

t. xv. 20. . | 
Adi xv. 28, 29. See Benſon, Hiſt, of planting Chrift. Vol. 
IT. p. 36. where the beſt account ſeems to be given of that de- 
: cree, 


4 


. 


; 
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inſiſted on for ſeveral ages, after all the ends and uſes 
of it ceaſed. | | 
The many miracles, and extraordinary gifts of the 


Spirit, which attended the church at that time, were 


no leſs evident ſigns of its weakneſs; which ſtood in 
need of all theſe interpoſitions ; than the frequent 
appearance of Angels had been heretofore: Whereas 
in its more confirmed and ſettled ſtate, theſe helps} 
became unneceſſary; the natural and ordinary evi- 
dence, the regular and ſtated methods of inſtruction, 
being abundantly ſuſſicient. The ſame obſervation 
might be confirmed from that frequent miſapplication 
of theſe very giſts, ſo far as to occafion tumults, and 
confuſion in the public aflembly, (with reverence 1 
ſpeak it) even in the midſt of an effuſion of the Spi- 
ritS; inſomuch that they ſometimes came together not 


for the better but for the worſe*. Even in thoſe days, 


the myſtery of iniquity began to workf; many fac- 
tions, 


cree, from the 17th and 18th of Zevit. See alſo Miſc. Sacr. 
Ef. iv. and Doddridge, Vol. III. p. 234, 240. Comp. Lardner, 
Remarks on Ward's Diſſertations, c. 7. and Bowyer's Apoſtoli- 
cal Decree, 

+ Zdwards Survey, p. 600, 606, &c. add Hicker's Spirit of 
Enthuſiaſm exorciſed, p. 27,—30. The particular occaſion there 
was for each, may be — in Miſc. Sacr. Efl. 1. p. 153, Ke. 

t Arriamius, 1 Cor. xii. 28. parallel to this, and explanatory 
of it, is As Xx. 35. arrdarcandtua rw adwerrey, What theſe 
helps were, and what neceſſity there was for them in the church, 
fee Benſon, ib. c. 1. ſect. 6, p. 72. or Miſe. Sacra, Ef, i. p. 58, 
& | 


* 
91 Cor. xiv. See Div. Leg. Vol. II. B. iv. ſect. 6. | 
n 
+ 2 The, ii. 7. 3 Ep. Job. ix. Jude xii. V. Bohmer de 
extraord, prim. Eccl, Stat. Dill. xii. $ 18. 
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tions, and ſchiſms aroſe; many tares were ſown, to- 
gether with the good ſeed, and oſten ſprang up with 
it, and choaked it. No fooner had chri/tianity got rid 
of the yoke of the Jewiſh law, than it was corrupted 
with Jewiſb fables}, and traditions. The Gentile 

converts were ſome time in laying aſide their in. 
veterate ſuperſtitions ||; and afterwards introduced an 
impure mixture of their philofephyS; this ſoon pro- 
duced innumerable ſects, 2nd herefres ; which take 
up the greateſt part of the hiſtory of thoſe times **, 
and gave riſe to the multitude of filly ſpurious books 


that then abounded and gained credit in the 
church ft. Inſtead of attending to the plain, popular 
ſenſe of ſcripture, its expounders fly to fanciful alle- 
gories II; raiſe a number of myſteries; and maintain 
continual oppoſition of ſcience, fulſiy ſo called. 
And though the plan of our redemption was deli- 


vered, 


t See Baſnage, Hiſt. of the Jews, B. iii. c. 22. 
See Bingbam's Antiq. B. xvi. c. 5. | 
See Ribl. Univerſ.. Tom. x. ct Cleric. Epiſt. Crit, iv. 148, 
&c. cum My/hem. Comm. de turbata per Platonicos eccle ſia, iu 
vers. Cudworth, Syſt. Vid. id. de rebus Chritt. ante Conft. M. 
Sæc. i. ſect. 62. et Sc. ii. ſect. 25, 33, 34, &c - a 

** Sec a ſummary account of it in Le Clerc, Ep. Crit. iv. 

++ V. Fabric. Cod. Apocr. N. T. or Jones's New method of 
ſettling the Canon. | 

tt * Hune (ſeil. Philanem) haud ita multo poſt culpabili affec- 
tatione ſequuti ſunt patres et ſcriptores eccleſfiaſtici, tam ſuam 
quam lectorum operam ludentes : five quod is omnium primus an- 
notata in ſacram ſcripturam tentaret, five potius quod Philonen 
primo in hunc modum ſcribentem repererivt ; Certum ſane eſt 
eum chriſtiani/ ſeriptoribus diu pluriarum arrifiſe ; quorum non- 
nulli eum adeo ad amuſſim imitari ambiebant, ut ſacra volumina, 
#hoquin in ſe perſpicua, fade obſcurarint. obductaque allegoria- 
rum ſuarum fuligine-minus ſincera præbuerint.“ Lightfoot, Op. 


Tom. IL p. 846. Comp. Cleric. Hierm. Q. 2. p. 41, F 
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vered, and its eſſential parts recorded, during the ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance and inſpection of the Holy Ghoſt; 
and in ſome reſpe ds the primitive chriſtians ſcem to have 
the advantage of others; as being better acquaint- 
ed with the ſtile in which it was written; and ſome 
apoſtolical traditions, which might give light to it *: 
yet it by no means follows, that the true genius, im- 
port, and extent of this revelation, muſt be as well 
underſtood by the generality of theſe converts, as it 
could be by any that came after them. What our 
Saviour ſaid of John the Baptiſt, that the leuſt in the 
kingdom of heaven was greater than he; greater in 
his knowledge of the nature, and conſtitution of that 
kingdom: the ſame may be ſaid of common chri/- 
tians in that period; many of leſs merit, and lower 
abilities, but living in a more enlightened age, might 
prove equal, if not ſuperior to them, in what may be 

called 


* Which yet is bat of very little weight, as may be ſeen in Le 
Clerc, Ep. Crit. iv. p. 146, Kc. Bp. Taylor, Lib. of Proph. 
ſect. 5. N. 3. or Whitby, Diff. de 8. Serip. Int. paſſim, * Sunt 
equidem qui ſentiunt patres, eo quod N. Teſtamenti ſcriptoribus 


propiores eſſent, idoneos magis fuiſſe ſenſus ſcripturz juices, five 
interpretes; quod tamen falſiſſimum eſſe experientia dvce com- 


pertum eſt. Ex trium enim primorum ſeculorum {cripturibus haud 

uca in hoc opere interpretamenta congeſſimus ab omni veritatis 
het aliena. Oftendant nobis patrum patroni unicam ſcripturz 
pericopen, que alias obſcura cum eſſet, ab iis fit lucem mutuata. 
Hoe autem admiranda Dei providentia contigiſſe exiſtimo, ne ex 


humano judicio divinarum ſcripturarum authoritas penderet. Niſi 


enim experientia, ſcientiæ magiſtra, compertum eſſet patres pri- 
mævos et apoſtolis propiores, haud minus quam cxteri, cæſpitaſſe; 
pronum eſſet propter infignem eorum pietatem et dona quorun- 
dam ſpiritualia eorum veſtigiis inſtitiſſe.. Whitby, ib. Epil. p. 


| 346. That ſuch Traditions were not long preſerved by the church. 


d. Pref. Diſc. p. 40, 41. 


* 
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called the the, or ſpeculative part, of theit religion; 
with regard to which only, 1 would always be under- 
ſtood (U. | 
The 


(1) What has been here ſaid, may perhaps be ſuppoſed to con- 
tradict an eſtabliſhed rule of interpreting ſcripture, which is laid 
down by an approved writer in the following words : viz. * That 
ave ſhould bave an cjpecial regard 15 the practice and uſage of th: 
firſt and pureſi ages of the church, and thoſe that were neareſt the 
times of the apofiles.” The reaſon aſſigned is, Becauſe the pri- 
mitive Chriftians had better advantages of knowing the mind of 
the Apoſllee, and the ſenſe of their writings, merely by living fo 
near the Apoſtolic age, than the greateſt induſtry or learning can 
furniſh us with, that live at this diſtance. And to ſuppoſe that 
the Chriſtians who lived in thoſe early days, would cither carelels- 
ly lay aſide, or wilfully deviate from the rules and orders which 
the Apoſtles gate to the church by the direction of God's ſpirit, 
is a great refleQion upon the providence of God and his care of 
the church ;—and upon the memory of thoſe glorious confeſſors 
and witneſſcs to chriſtianity, who planted the goſpe] with their 
preaching, ard watered it with their blood, and on whoſe credit 
and teſtimouy the authority of the ſcripture - canon itſelf does 
very much depend. So much reaſon is there for our paying a due 
deference to the judgment and practice of the primitive Church 
in doubts relating to the writings and inftitutions of the Apottles.” 
Lowth's Directions, p. 63, 64, 65. This is in ſome meaſure 
juſt ; and when the caſe is fairly lated, what has been delivered, 
will not appear ſo contrary to it as may at {irſt be apprehended. 
I own, the rule and reaſon holds in ſome degree, 2s well in mat- 
ters of belief, as practice; but then I think, it ſhould in the 
former caſe be reſtrained to matters, which thoſc, who had a di- 
vine authority, expreſsly determined to be ſuch ; and of the lat- 
ter kind, ſuch as they have enjoined as of perpetual neceſſity, 
(which may be found perhaps to be much fewer than we uſually 
imagine; ) and not extended to every thing which theſe geed men 

either permitted, or approved, or even complicd with themſelves; 
fince ſuch things might be expedient, and even neerſſary for the 
then time and {tate of Chriſtianity; yet afterwards ccaliug to be 
ſo, vaniſh of themſelves; or become liable to be dropt, or done 
away, in other ages, which would admit, and probably might 
require very different inſtiiutione. Many inſtances of this have 
often been alledged by writers on the controverted points both of 
church-government and diſcipline ; which nced not here be men- 
tioncd. Allowing then their full merit to the confeſſors, ſaints, 
| martyrs, 
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The plain fundamental doctrines, and rules of life 
were then, no doubt, (as they have generally been) 
N | | well 


martyrs, &. and a precedency in certain reſpects to the moit 
primitive times z—allowing that they beſt knew the - uſages aud 
orders of the Apoſtles, and moſt faithfully obſerved and copied 
them; yet theſe very practices and orders might not be of abſo- 
lute neceſſity, (becauſe not regiſtered in their epiſtles;) and con · 
ſcquently that knowledge be but of little conſequence ; nor-com- 
parable in other reſpects to that which we enjoy: nor will it be 
any reflection on the providence of Gad, or his care of the Church, 
if theſe firſt conſtitutions ſhould at length be altered, and th 
2 of them forgot; nay, there would rather be more room 
or making ſuch a reflection, were we obliged to conform no- 
a-days in all points to the ſtate and uſage of the church in thoſe 
times which ſo very few have proper means of underſtanding; 
and when they do thoroughly underſtand them, will fee how 
much the different parts of it have varied from each other in ſome 
poiuts; and of how little weight many others are, wherein t 


all have for ſome time agreed. Nor can apprehend bat that 


each church has ſtill a right to judge of the ſeveral occalions, the 


end, and importance of ſuch points and to determine for itſelf 


accordingly, as to its government and ordinances 3 notwithitand- 
ing any deference due to the judoment «nd practice of the primitive 
Church : wherever we are allowed this liberty by the Apoſtles 
and inſpired perſuns, and only left under ſuch general directions as 
UT Lneovu; xe fax TH, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. More eſpecially fince 
we are enjoined to uſe the fame freedom of judgment in deciding 
upon theſe, as well as in matters of much greater conſequence, 
Phil. i. 10. iv. 8. 1 Jabn iv. 1. See Abernethy s Diicourſe on Rom. 
xiv. 3. Tracta, &c. p. 250. | 

What a different tace the church really primitive wore, from 
that which ſhe put on in a few generations afterwards ; and how 
many early alterations were made every where in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, merely upon human authority, may be ſeen at large in 


 Soehmer's Diſſertations, and his Ju Eccl. Prot. paſſim: an 


author well worth the peruſing, and who, though he wrote above 
ſixty years ago, yet ſeems to be known to very few amongſt us. 
One would have hoped this catholic do&rine of church authors 
in fixing the ſenſe of ſcripture, ſhould have vaniſhed by this time, 
as it has been ſo thoroughly expoſed in all its ſhapes by a variety 
of truly proteſtant writers, both of our own and other commu- 
nions, about the beginning of the preſent century. I ſhall cite a a 
paſſage from one of them, who ſeems to be almoſt out of _ 
+ rt ut 


\ 
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well known; and theſe the firſt Chriſtians took good 
care to act up to; deſerving this character, that they 
r lived 


but well deſerves à new edition. After all, there is no ſuch 
agreement as is pretended, among fathers or councils, in the in- 
terpretation of particular texts. I defire to know, where that 
al and uninterrupted” ſenſe of the chriftian church about things 
rd to be under ſtoad, is to be found? Are there not various and 
different interpretations among the fathers and firſt writers? Did 
they interpret every text the ſame way? or were their interpreta- 
tions always the moſt reaſonable and judicious? or not ſometimes 
very weak and abſurd? And how can we depend upon the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the $r{t writers, when that has been ſo various and di- 
verſe, and there is no ſuch thing as a general and uninterrupted 
fenſe to be found among them I am ſorry—ſhould advance ſuch 
notion at this time of day, when the wiſeſt men every where 
are beginning to quit the ſearch of ſacred truth from the writings 
of the fathers, and ſeeking it in the ſcriptures themſelves. I add, 
where theſe are agreed together iu the ſenſe of ſcripture, tis not 
their authority, but their reaſon which ought to govern.” Ocra- 
fional Paper for the years 1716-17-18. Vol. III. No. 4. Let. 
ii. p. 14, 15. See alſo an excellant pamphlet entitled Irenicum 
— printed A. D. 1700. 1 
o what has been ſaid above, give me leave to add the teſti- 
mony of an eminent writer, — 2 affection to the church is moſt 
unqueſtionable, and whoſe authority with many will have the 
greateſt weight. There is not, it may be, a greater obſtruction 
in the inveſtigation of truth, or the improvement of knowledge, 
than the too fupine reſignation of our underſtanding to antiquity ; 
to what was ſuppoſed Jong fince to be done, or what was thought 
or known to be the opinion of ſome men who lived ſo many ages 
before as: I ſay, ſuppoſed to be done; becauſe we are ſo 1 
—.— of all that was originally done from that time that de- 
es the name of antiquity, that we know nothing of what was 
done in ancient times, but by the teſtimony of thoſe men who 
lived ſo many hundred, nay, thouſand years after the perſons 
lived, or the things were done, of which they give us the ac- 
count. 80 that we were in a very ill condition, if it any way 
goncerned us to know what was ſaid or done in thoſe times, of 
"which we have fo dark and obſcure, at leaſt very queſtionable, re- 
lation and information given to us. And as we are liable to be 
miſled in the forming our practice or judgment by the rules and 
meaſures of antiquity, with reference to the civil and politic ac- 
tions of our lives; ſo antiquity will be as blind a gnide to us in 
matters 
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lived better than they reaſoned (K). Though perhaps 
even thus much can only be affirmed of them in the 


very 


matters of practice or opinion relating to religion; otherwiſe 
than as that antiquity is manifelt to us in the Bible; which as 
it is the moſt ancient record we have, of what was ſaid or done 
ia the workd from the beginning thereof, ſo it informs" 1s ſuſſi- 
ciently of all that we are obliged to think or do; and whatſoever 
is too hard for us there to e pay is in no degree neceſſary 
for us to know; and yet we may lawfully endeavour to inform 
ourſelves of what is difficult there, though we may be deceived 
in our iequiry ; becauſe there is no penalty upon being deceived. 
The cuſtom is ſo univerſal, amongſt thoſe who wreſlle to ſupport 
the {trengrh of every opinion in religion, to appeal to the judg- 
ment and the practice of the primitive times, that ſtanders by are 
apt to believe that every one of the litigants knows very well 
where to find the judge to whom he appeals; and yet there was 


never any difficulty reconciled and determined by that judicatory ; 


nor in truth do the appellants well underſtand. what themſelves 
mean by the appeal they make; nor would have reaſon to ac- 


quieſce in the judgment, if they could receive it by agreein 


upon it.“ Ld. CLAREND ON, of the Reverence due to Anti- 


quity, Eſſays, p. 218. See more to this purpoſe from the fame 


author below in note 2. | 

(K) See Le Clerc's Ecel. Hiſt. of the two firſt Cent. paſſim, 
and Ep. Crit. et Ecc]. Ep. iv. Boebmeri Diſſert. Jur. Ecel. ant. 
Diſs. xii. p. 528, &c. Ld. Clarendon's Eſſays, p. 218, &c. 
Calamy's Defence of Mod. Noncon. Part i. p. 134, &c. or 
Daille, or Barbeyrac, Prei. to Puffendorf, &c. IWWhitby, Diſſ. in 
Pref. ſect. 4, 5, &c. et Epil. Taylor Liberty of Proph. c. 8. 


_ Thbot B. Lec. Part ii. Serm. iv, or Eduards Free Diſc. on 


Truth and Error, c. 7. or his Remains; At the end of Patrole- 
gia p. 145. is a catalogue of authors that have freely cenſured the 
fathers ; To which we may add moſt of the foreign proteſtant 
divines, who ſcem to have no ſuch high notions of their autho- 


. rity, as ſome among us uſed to entertain. The learned Moſhem, 
— of Hictes's oppolition to Cudworth's notion of the Lord's 


pper, ſays, Quod autem opponat ei nihil ſere habet præter no- 
vitatem et diſſenſionem antiquorum doctorum, quos patres nog; 
nant: in quo argumento firmitatem dudum viri ſapientes et ef. 
diti deſiderarunt. Infinita enim repudianda nobis forent, que 


line controverſia vera ſunt, fi ad hanc exigenda eſſent normam. 


Pref. Cudau. vers. not. Cœn. Dom. Comp. id. Inſt. Hiſt, Chriſt. 
Ant. Sec, ii. Par. ii. c. 3. ſect. 10. et Sc. iv, c. 3. ſect. 14. p· 
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very primitive times z during the extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit; and whilſt the original 
evidence, of thoſe great truths, that were the objects 
of their faith and hope, was clear and ſtrong, whilſt 

its 


325. The celebrated Hadile, in his judgment on Le Clerc [de 
Theolog. Patriſt. Iſag. L. ii. c. 3. ſet. 3. p. 489.] ſeems to 
own, that the learning of the generality of * fathers, is to be 
rated according to the times in which they lived, and that thoſe 
were much inferior to our own in this reſpect; which is all that 
I am here concerned for. Vid. Bud. ib. ſect. to. p. 508. add 
Dodwell, Dill. in ren. Pref. et Dif. i. Wotton Reflections, c. 29. 
p. 389, &c. zd Ed. Vaterland, Importance, c. 7. Let the fol- 
owing juſt apology of the honeſt writer above mentioned, ſerve 
for all that is or may be ſaid upon the preſent ſubject. Ner ut 
ear pamus veteres, aut contemptui exponamus, a nobis hc dicuntur ; 
fed ut biftorie legibus pareamus, que nihil diſimulari patiuntur, 
neve nimia audtoritas iis tribuatur ; qua temere admiſſa, inania 
multa quaſt religionit chriſtliane dogmata propenuntur ; quod iis qui 
religionem divinitus revelatum amant, pati neſas gi. Cler. Hift. 
1 334. 2 
Nor will even thus much be allowed by a very able and im- 
partial author, whom I have often been obliged to cite, and 
whoſe affection to the cauſe of chriſtianity appears ſufficiently in 
this, and many other of his works, which I wiſh more of our 
countrymen were duly acquainted with, and valued as they well 
deſerve. Quæ ſi probe reputentur, nemo mirabitur proxime poſt 
apoſtolorum tempora ea a chriſtianis dicta et facta eſſe, quæ vix 
bodiĩe apud doctiores et probiores dici aut ſieri poſſent. Itaque 
erangelium poſtea plenius intellectum et altius in animum demiſ- 
ſum majores fruftus protulit, et etiamnum profert. Ab ethnica, 
hoc eſt, impuriſſima vita, ad inſiguem ſanctimoniam plerique tam 
ſabĩto tranſite non poterant; nee priſlinam ignorant iam extemplo, 
inſigni evangelii ee mutare. Paſla hoc forte eſt divina 
videntia, ne apoſtolorum diſcipuli evangelii auctores fuiſſe vi- 
| derentur, neve ſola corum ſanctimonia chriſtiana doctrina com- 
mendata videretur ; vel vt ſemper magnum intereſſet diſcrimen 
* magiſtros et diſcipulos ; quo doctrinæ evangelicm divinitas 
Magis cluceret ; aut alia de cauſa quam comminiſei nunc non pol- 
famus. Interim de re conſtat, quam cave negaveris, quod ra- 
tionem ſat commodam ejus proferre nequeas, aut quod tibi divi- 
nam providentiam- decuifſe non videatur. Cleric. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 
392, 393. Comp. Id de Jacobi Ep. ib. p. 410. Et Borhmer 


de prim. Eccl. lat. extraord, Diff, xii. 
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its lively influence upon their minds, continued in 
all its vigour, and they were often obliged to have re- 
courſe to its aid for conſolation, under the many dans 
gers and diſtreſſes, wheretothey ſtood no leſs frequently 
expoſed: from which extraordinary caſes, we are 
not to form our notions of the ſtate of any inſtitu- 
tion; as was obſerved in the beginning f: Nor are 
ſuch caſes any juſt objection to the gradual progreſs 
of religion here ſuppoſed. Neither were the firſt 
chriſtians very different from other men, as ſoon as 
theſe extraordinary impreſſions ceaſed}; as ſoon: as 
they were at eaſe in the world; and left to the com- 


mon 
. 


+ Part ii. p. 48. 

t "Ns F' iges ren Ares xeges die peger $iagPrr Te frs Tikes, 
I#giazAuty T6 th u bx TOY c, e Tas is NU cee 
warten arne, TWERVTE Th; A, hang u dg Data” 
u # avelect, d T4 ran rige. I arxanrer , ei Xa; drt de 
irs Twy Amoclonwy ay n Arey 530 T1 xiÞa4An, Tw yy” wi 
Cres unge TW Yiudurower racy arrugprrrus imexager, Efe 
Hiſt, Exel. L. iii. c. 26.— The a morale 12 of 
the primitive chriſtians z their ſobriety, chaſtity, bumility, &c.. 
ſhone in their greateſt ſplendour, during the lives of the apoſtles; 
but degenerated ſo much daily from the period in queſtion, that 
there was no difference in the fourth century, between the man- 
ners and conduct of the chriſtians, and thoſe of other 2 
Bayle, Gen. DiR. Vol. VII. p. 770. N. From the deſcription 
Julian gives of the licentiouſneſs, the luxury, and lewdneſs: of 
that town in particular, where Chriſtians firſt received their name, 
(vid. Miſapogon or Antiochen/is, paſſim.) we are not permitted to 
form any high idea of their purity in thoſe days: and however 
agoravated ſuch an account may be, as Am. Marcell. owns it 
have been, (L. xvii.) yet we cannot help ſuppoſing, that there 
were ſome grounds for ſo ſevere a charge agaioft their practice; 
though the ſame Emperor was ſenſible of the ſuperigr excellence 
and perfection of their moral principels and inſtitutes. vid. infra. 
p. 193. Comp. Meoyle's Works, Vol. II. p. 204, &c. with J it. 
ringa's Diſſertation on the State of the Church, from Nero's time 
till Trajan. Obſ, Sac. L. iv. c. 7, 8. 
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mon courſe of it, and became involved in all its fa- 
ſhions, forms, and intereſts: having all along this 
treaſure in earthen veſſels, that the excellency of the 
power might be of God, and not of them (L). 


(x) It is with religion, as it is with arts and ſciences ; the 
firſt effays are ſeldom perfect ; they arrive not to their height at 
firſt; they require a gradual improvement. And fo it is here: 
the primitive Chri/tians were not grown, up to thut perſection of 
knowledge and underſtanding, which was defigned by the author 
of our religion. Chriſtianity was in its 4s mw} at moſt in 
its childhood, when theſe men wrote; and therefore it is 
no wonder that they pate as children, that they underſtaod 
as. children, that they thought as children: This was ac- 
cording to the economy they were then under. And be- 
fides,: they had not time and leiſure to ſearch into the chriſtian 
doctrines, nor had they laid in a ſufficient ſtock and fund for that 
- purpoſe; they being but newly adopted into the chriſtian church: 
yet they were willing to appear in its behalf, to defend it as well 
as they could, which was Foggy by Heaven.“ Edward; Patrol. 
p. 57. Let me not be cenfured, though I ſhould be ſo bold as 
to ſay, that we ſhould have underſtood the ſcriptures much better, 
if we had not had the writings of the fathers ; for they have ob- 
ſfcured and depraved them by their different and contrary com- 
ments; they have raiſed controverſies, they have taught men to 
quarrel and diſpute about the ſenſe of many texts, which other- 
wiſe are obvious; and about ſeveral matters of practice, which 
are evident enough in themſelves; ſome of which are ſuperſtiti- 
ous, Kc. ib. p. 135. I could here alſo take notice, how the writ- 
ings of the fathers do generally juſtify thoſe rites, uſages, and 
ceremonies, which were preparatives to popery- For my part, I 
batte been aſhamed to ſee how ſome men ſweat to anſwer ſeveral 

in the ancient fathers“ works, which the papi/ty alledge in 
defence of their ceremonies and ſuperſtitious obſervances.” Id. 
Free Difc, on Tr. and Err. p. 234- ig 
© Nor is there any one chriſtian church in the world, that at 
this time doth believe all that the fathers did believe and teach is 
eir time, eren in thoſe things in which they did not contradict 
each other: nor is it the worſe for not doing fo : nor is there any. 
one church in the chriſtian world, that at this day doth enjoin 
and obſerve all or the greater part of what was enjoined and 
| pe in the primitive church. And therefore it is very little 
ter than Hypocriſy, to pretend that ſubmiſſion andrrefignation 


to 
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When chriſtianity is countenanced by the civil 
power, and thereby gains protection againſt outward 
| violence 


to the ancient fathers, and to the primitive practice; when they 
very welt know that the learning and induſtry of pious men who 
ſucceeded the fathers, and the great ſkill in languages which they 
have arrrived to, together with the aſſiſtance they have received 
from them, have diſcovered much which was not known to them, 
and made other interpretation of ſcripture, than was agreeable 
with their conceptions : and that the difference of times, the al- 
terations of climates, the nature and humour of nations and 
people, have introduced many things which were not, and altered 
other things which were, in the practice of the primitive church, 
and obſerved in the primitive times.—And we have no reaſon to 
believe that ſuch iatroductious or alterations are unacceptable to 
God Almighty, or that he ever meant to limit poſterity when his 
church ſhould be ropagated and ſpread over the face of the 
earth, to obſerve ah that was at firſt pratiſed when. all the chriſ- 
tians in the world might have been contained ia two or three 
reat cities. Aud we may piouſly believe that our Saviour him- 
25 and his apoſtles, who knew well how far the church in time 
would be extended, would not have reduced the chriſtian faith and 
dogrine into; ſo little room, and left ſo little direction for the go- 
vernment thereof, if they had either expected ſuch a union of 
opiuion and judgment in all propoſitions which might ariſe, or be 
drawn from the former, as Bk. men fancy to be neceſſary ; or 
if they had not intended or foreſeen, that in the latter, ve 
many things. would depiind upon the wiſdom and diſcretion of 
chriſtian princes; who, according to the cuſtoms and manners of 
the nations where chriſtianity ſhould be planted, would eſtabliſh 
and alter many things, as they ſaw from time to time like to ad- 
rance, and contribute to the growth and practice thereof.” 
But what then ? ſhall antiquity be deſpiſed by us, and the 
great learning and piety of the firſt lights, the reverend. fathers 
of the FRED. 4 be undervalucd, and their judgment looked upon 
without reverence ? God forbid. We reſort to antiquity. as the 
beſt evidence of what was then done, and think we have the fame 
liberty in the peruſal of the monuments thereof, thoſe conduits 
which convey to us the information of what was then done, as in 
other hiſtory ; which, it may be, hath been tranſmitted with 
more care and exadneſs ; to conſider the improbability of this 
matter of fact, and ſo doubt the veracity of it; the prudence 
and fitneſs of another, and think it might have been better done. 
And fo we look upon tbe ſathers, and. what they ſaid, and what 


they 


were he 
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violence from its ancient enemies, it loſes much of 
its internal purity, and ſuffers many ways by the con- 
nection with its new friends: as ſoon as it becomes 
eſtabliſhed in the Roman Empire, it partakes of the 


imperial pomp and pageantry ; and admits the pagan 


ceremo- 


they did, with full reverence, though not with full reſignation Pp 
we admire their learning and their piety, and wonder how they 
arrived at either, in times of ſo Ard? g barbarity and ignorance, in 
thoſe places where they lived : and thank God for enlightening 
them to give teſtimony for him in thoſe ages of darkneſs and in- 
fidelity, and for the inſtruction and information that we have re- 
. ceived from them ; and our reverence is the greater to them, for 
having ſeen ſo much in fo great darkneſs ; and yet we cannot but 
think that darkneſs hindered them from Teeing all. And when 
we confider the faction and diſtemper of the times they lived in, 
we may, without leſſening the eſtimation we have for them, be- 
Neve that diſtemper and faction might have ſome influence upon 
them, and miflead them in ſome particulars : And when they ſo 
often contradict one another in many things, and many of them 
themſelves in ſome, it cannot be reaſonable to oblige us to ſub- 
mit in all things to which they all conſent, if our reaſon makes 
Tt manifeſt to us, that they are in the wrong ; though I do not 
know that we do diſſent from them in any duch rticular, yet 
we ſee all that they did, and we may modeſtly believe, that they 
did not fee all that we do.—In a word, many men do believe, 
that religion and truth have ſuffered much more prejudice by the 
too ſupine ſubmiſſion and reſignation to antiquity, and the too 
much modeſty and baſhfulneſs that reſtrained men from contradict- 
ing the ancients, than they have, or are like to do, by our ſwerr - 
ing from thoſe rules and dictates which they hare preſcribed to 
us; and we ſhall have well complied with the advice of the pro- 
phet, Fer. vi. 16. when we have ſtood upon the old ways, and ſeen 
the old paths, informed ourſelves of what they faid, and what 
they did; though we do not lie down to them and acquieſce in 
all that pleaſed them. He who will profeſs all the opinions which 
1a by the moſt antient fathers, and obſerve all that was 
practiſed in the primilive times, cannot be of the communion of 
any one church in the world ; as he who would follow the politic 
'maxims of antiquity, and the rules heretofore obſerved among 
other nations, and it may be in his own ; will be found a very 
2nconyenient counſellor in the preſent affairs of any court in 
Eurepe.” Ld. Clarendon, of the reverence due to antiquity, EC. 
p- 223, 4, 5, 6. fol, | 
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ceremonies . We find it ſplit into new ſchiſms, and 
hereſies; torn with ambitious conteſts, and perpetual 
ſtruggles for wealth and power f: perplexing do 


ubts 
and 


'* See Middl:ton's Letter from Rome, 4th Ed. Tum mar- 
ime vitiari cœpit, cum minime debuerat; Imperio ad fidem ad- 
lucto, fed et imperii pompa eceleſiam inficiente ; ethnicis ad 
Chriſtum converſis, ſed et Chriſti religione ad ethnic formam 
depravata? &c. Turrettin. de variis Chr. Rel. fatis. Orat. Acad. 
Genev. 1708, p. 15. Comp. Newt. on Dan. c. xiv. and Boehmer, 
Jus Ectetl, Proteſlant. gd. 12. p · 8, 9. et 9 xvii, &c. Ed. v. 
1756. Verz pictatis in locum ingens variarum ſuperſtitionum 
agmen ſenſim ſuffectum eſt, que 133 ex receptis temere ſcn- 
tentiis, partim ex præpoſtero profanos ritus imitandi ſtudio, par- 
tim ex inſita omnium hominum mentibus ad vanam quandam reli- 
gionis oſtentationem propenſione, 2 ſunt. Crebrz primum 
ia Paleſtinam, et ad eorum ſepulchra, qui pro veritate occubue- 
rant, profectiones inſtitute ſunt, quaſi hinc ſanctitatis ſemen, ſa · 
lutiſque certa ſpes domum referri poſſit. Ex Palæſtina deinde, lo- 
ciſque ſanctitatis opinione verendis, 33 ſeu terræ portiones, 
tanquam efficaciſſima contra vim malorum remedia, ablatz, et 
caro ubique pretio venditz, et RPE ſunt. Supplicationes 

rro publicæ, quibus Deos olim populi placare volebant, ab his 
umptz, magnaque multis in Jocis pompa celebratz ſunt. Tem- 
plis, aquæ certis formulis conſecratæ, imaginibus ſanctorum ho- 
minum, cadem virtus aſcripta, eademque jura tributa, que Deo- 
rum templis, ſtatuis ct luſtrationibus antequam Chriſtus veniſſet, 
adſcripta fuerant. Ex his ſpeciminibus conjeQuram facile ſaga- 
ciores facient, quantum pax et tranquillitas, per Conſlantinum 
parta, rebus Chriſtianis nocuerit. J. L. Maſbem. Iuſt. Hiſt. 
Chriſt, Ant. Sec. 4. Par. ii. c. 3. ſect. 2. p. 312. 

+ Vid. Ammian. Mar. L. xv. et xxvii. Socr. Eccl. H. L. i. 
c. 22, 23. Boebmeri Diſſert. Jur. Eccl. paſſim. Sub cruce ut 
plurimum integra erat Eceleſiarum ſalus; poſt quam vero, maxime 
Conflantini tempore, potentia et divitiis creſcere cœpit, a vero 
mox deſcivit ſcopo ; et ex clericorum faſtu ct avaritia, fioguli, 
non que Chriſt i, ſed quæ ſua, quærere inceperunt ; et inde Ec- 
cleſia ambitionis atque avaritiz palæſtra facta eſſe videtur. Quid 
itaque mirum, quod ſuprema lex Ecelefiaſtica quoque hue unice 
directa fuerit, ut avaritiæ clericali ſatisfieret ; thefauri Eecleſiaſ- 
tici, ſub ſpecie bont operis, os et dominatus ſacer, ſen 
hierarchia, magis magiſque, ab initio quidem occulte, ſed mox 
manifette, ſtabiliretur ; et tandem in munſtrum illud Monarchie 
Romang excreverit ? Id. Jus Eccl. Proteſlant. p. 13. Hals 17229. 

"M'a N | | 
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and difficultics raiſed in points of doctrine; ſubtile 
diſtinctions, and refinements: made in its precepts ; 
and both often confounded in many an idle contro- 
vetfy (51): till at length almoſt the whole church of 


(1) Sicut olim arbori vitæ przlata arbor ſcientiz maxima 
Jederat mala, ita tune quoque curioſam eruditionem pietati ante- 
bitam, et ex religione artem fattam : cui deinde conſequens 
fuerit, ut ad exemplum eorum qui turrim Babylonicam ædiſica- 
bant, affectatio temeraria rerum ſublimium diſſonas locutiones et 
diſcordiam pareret. Gref. V. R. C. L. ii. e. 1. p. 277. Ut in 
lis. temporibus, lays Eraſmus very juſtly, ingenioſa res fuit eſe 
Chriſtianum. Comp. Bgld. ap. ; c. Hale. ad e. 
it. Conft. L. ii. c. 61. 38 F. L. xxi. fin. Barbeyrac, 
ref..to Puf. ſet. 19. Taylor, Lib. Proph. ſe. 2. No. 26. 
urrettin, ib, p. 16, 20. Mably, Obſ. on the Romany, B. iti. 
p- 233. At firſt the teachers of Chriſtianity diſcourſed it with 
more f licity. alter the manner of Chriſt and his apoſtles, as 
may en in Clement Romanus : but afterward, as learning 
came into the Church, they turned the form of Chriſtianity from 
that of a lau, into that of an art. They early ſeparated all 
the matters of truth from the matters of duty; which the holy 
| ſcriptures never do. This ſeparation was more uſeful to ſpecula- 
tion and diſpute, than to life and practice: but ſo it went on, till 
there was no one of the liberal arts more artificial and ſubtle than 
the art of religion. Then the ſyſtems of Chriſtianity came into 
eſteem, and were multiplied ; and every point of doctrine was 
diſputed, oppoſed, and defended. with the greateſt niceneſs that 
could be. Few were able to diſtinguiſh what was human in mat- 
ter and form, from what was divine; and fewer dared to own it. 
Bat, by this means, none but thoſe who had learning and ſaga- 
city, could comprehend the doctrine of Chriſtianity : And the 
le found it ſo difficult to underſtand, what the. learned had 
: — — unintelligible to themſelves, that they deſpaired of 
know! and acquieſced in ignorance. Jeffrey on Phil. i. 10. 
Tracte, Vol. II. p. 337. The ſeveral ſchemes of Chriſtianity in 
different ages are ſet down in the ſame place, and ſo very well 
deſcribed; that any common Chriſtian by peruſing them may 
eaſily ſee what ſyſtem he is of. 4 e 
| To give the reader a general idea of his method, I ſhall here 
add his principal diviſions, as well as the ſubſtance of what is de- 
livered under them, from 8 333, and 366. containing, 1. The 


ſimplicity of the truth of anity, in the ages next after the 
OY apoſtles 
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Chriſt ſeems to be overwhelmed with Popery and Ma. 
hometaniſm ; for which indeed it was too fully ripe 
(*): Though perhaps the latter of theſc two (not- 
0 - with ſtandin 8 


apoſtles to St. Auguſiine, i. e. till after A. D. 404. 2. The ru- 
diments of the art of Chriſtianity in the ages following them, 
fram St. Augnſſine to P. Lombard, i. e. between A. D. 404, and 
1141. 3. The ſubtiltyand corruption of Chriſtianity, from P.Lom- 
bard, to Luther ; joined with the groſſacſs of idolatry and {uperſti- 
tion in practice: 5. e. from A. D. 1141, to 1517. 4. The reforma- 
tion of the ſtate of Chriſtianity among ſome Proteſtants, from Lu- 
ther ; rejecting the corruptions, retaining the art; ſince A. D. 
1517. 5. The reſtoration of the ſimplicity of Chriſtianity ; not 
only rejecting the corruptions, but alſo the art; conſiderin 
Chriſtianity as a law, or act of grace.—In the ſirſt period of 
time, Chrillianity was virtue and piety 3 without any mixture of 
learning. Tn the ſecond, it was nature and grace with a tinc- 
ture of Jearning. In the third, it was church and ſacraments, 
with the extremeſt ſubtilty, and abandance of ſuperſtition. In 
the fourth, it was Chriſt and faith; being a reſinement upon the 
doctrine of the ſecond period. In the next period of time, we 
hope it will be piety and virtue, as in the firſt ; with an improve- 
ment from the beſt Greet and Roman moraliſta, corrected and 
perfected by the goſpel of Chrilt. 

(nu) See Sale Prelim. Diſc. to the Koran, ſect. 2. Add Grot. 
de Ver. R. C. L. vi. c. i. not. Tn the mean time (as Mr. No- 
theram obſerves, Serm. on the Wiſdom of Prov.) the remains of 
learning were ſaved in the Eaſt from amidſt the general wreck, 
by the removal of the feat of Empire from Rome to Conflanti- 
nople ; which otherwiſe muſt have periſhed entirely, when the 
Northern nations over-ran the Weſtern Empire.—So far was this 
ſtep from cauſing the downfal of the Empire, that it was a means 
of ſaving a part of it: which anſwered two t purpoſes, and 
doubly Greet religion. The eaſtern or Greek church was ſaved 
from the ſpiritual uſurpation of the Romiſh ; and learning was 

ſerved from the ſury of Gothic barbariſm, to be an inſtrument. 
in due time of retrieving Europe from the tyranny af ſuperſti - 
tion.“ As in eſſect it did upon the downfal of that Empire, and 
the ſeizing this its metropolis by the Turi; [A. D. 1453.1 
which 79A the Chriſtians of the Greek church to betake 
themſelves for refuge into Italy and the adjacent parts, . whereb 
the ſtudy and knowledge of the Greek language was there m 

propagated. Mortbington, e, 8. Comp. Gerde; Hiſt. 8 
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withſtanding the mixture of impoſture in it) may 
have proved a ſeaſonable corrective of the former; 
by its rapid progreſs giving ſome check to that anti- 
chriſtian tyranny, which was then growing predomi- 
nant; and by its more tolerant ſpirit preſerving the 
remains of thoſe particular churches, which would 
have otherwiſe been wholly exterminated ; and. 
thence may appear to have been in the main, a con- 
ſiderable reformation (o), how grievous ſoever its 
oppreſſions often proved ſince that time. 
TER: But 


ſea. xvi, p, 10. Other benefits arifing from this Revolution 
may be ſeen in the Complete Collection of > Hu Kc. B, i, e, 
2, ſect. 16, p, 515. A character of theſe emigrants, with ſome 
account of their works, may be ſeen in Fefer's Eſſay on Accents, 
p. 209, 215, Kc. ad Ed, That fuch as theſe, or their contem · 
porarics, or any ſet of learned men in the foregoing century, 
were able to forge all the claſſic authors except halt a dozen, 
can hardly be ſuppoſed by any one but a Jeſuit. Sec an extra- 
ordinary performance of father Harduin, entitled, ad Cenſuram 
Script. Vet.  Prolegom. Ed. Lond. 1766. | | 
(o) See Reflection, on Mohammediſm, &c. printed 1735. 
wherein the author attempts to ſhew that Mobammediſm may have 
been ordained for the good of Chriſtianity, to withſtand the cor- 
ruptions of it in times paſt: and to increaſe and enlarge it 
in times to come, p, 5, Kc. The Turks in general honour 
Chriſt and Chriftianity—bave a great opinion of the ſanctity 
of our religion—and in many places reſpect the Chriſtian cl 
who live among them, notwithſtanding their hatred of t 
Laity in ſome countries: one ſe& of them particularly, believes 
that Chrift is God, and the Redeemer of the world ; and that 
he ſball judge it at che laſt day. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the followers of the Meſſiah.“ Werthingten, B. 
Lect. V. 2, p. 246. Comp. Young on Idol, v. 2, p- 185, &c. 
All authors agree, that what gave Mahomet the greateſt room to 
advance his new religion, {befule the weakneſs of the Roman 
and the Perfian monarchies, ſee Mod. Univ. Hift. Vol, I, py 18, 
fol.) was the diſtracted, ignorant, corrupt ſtate of the caftern 
church at that time; the miſerable contentions, and moſt hor- 
rid r on every religious retence; the diffoluteneſs of 
all and parties; and ti evident that this impoſtor _ 
| ute 


ſiaſtical hiſtocy, namely, that the riſe, and progreſs 


ia Chris, (vid, D. 
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But this 18 a ſubject too diſagreeable to dwell upon ; 
nor am I inclined to aggravate the faults and im- 
perfections of paſt ages“. All that I would obſerve, 
is what appears from the moſt tranſient view of eccle- 


of 


buted not only to reform the morals of a great part of the eaſ- 
tern world, but likewiſe reduced them from * and groſs 
idolatry, to the belief and worſhip of one - which was the 
principal doctrine he ſet out with at firſt, and gained great repu- 
tation by; and which he made the ground of his pretended miſ - 


fon, is ſyſtem muſt have the fame effect ſtill wherever it pre- 
vails, as it does very largely in ſeveral heathen countries, _ 


ſo much, ſuperior to any other ſpecies of religion ſettled in ſuc 
countries; it contains 2 t deal of pure Chriſtianity ; it en- 


forces the virtues of charity, temperance, juſtice, and fidelity, in 


the ſtrongeſt manner it prohibits extortion ;; and all kinds of 
cruelty, even to brutes; and binds its votaries to the ſtricteſt or- 
der, regularity, and devotion. (V. Behle Art. Mahomet, not. L. 
Hottinger Hitt. Or. p, 315, &c.) Several ſects of them beliere 

Mulas de Rel. Mobam. Diſſ. x, p, $44» 
Se. Reland de R. M. p, 25, &c. and Sir P. Ricant's Hiſt B, 
it, c, 11, &c. or Millar, p, 230:) and entertain as worthy no- 
tions of him to the full, as ſome of the Papifs do at preſent, 


| (See J Alcoran des Cordeliers ; and Bayle. Gen. Dict. Vol. vii, p. 


326, B.) One may ſee to what height the Romiſh corrupt ions 


were grown in Mabomet's time, by his reproaching the Chriſtians 


with their affociating to God their doors and monks (Koran ix, 
31,) and by his ſurpriſing miſtake of the Virgin Mary, for the 
third perſon in the Trinity : which yet is not much worſe than 


the account given of her by Cyril. (See Reland's Four treatiſes 


on Mah. p, 174, Kc. or Sale's Prelim. Diſc. p, 35, and his 
Koran, c, v, p, 98.) How this miſtake of 17ahomet's came 
about may be Ra in D. Millii Dif. de Mohammediſmo ante Mo- 
bam. p, 346, 347. And what havock thoſe moſt lamentable 


controverſies on this ſubje&t made in his time appears from the 


confeſſion of a learned writer; who tells us, that it obliged him to 
drop his deſign of giving us the hiſtory of theſe churches. Pref. 
to Prid. Life of Mahomet, See alſo Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. 
Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 42, Kc. V. p, 453, &c. his iſ charge, and 


Taylor's Eſſay on the Divine Oeconomy, p, 52, 54. 65, &c. 


"Theſe have been fully ſet forth, in Jortins Remarks on Ec- 
M 3 | 
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of Chriſtianity has, in the main, been fimilar to that 
of all other diſpenfations ;—that both the name of 
Chrift, and the nature of his religion, were diſco- 
vered; or both the eternal and internal propagation 
of Chriſtianity, was carried on in the ſame gradual 
manner. | | | 
As ta the firſt, The Jews, who had before been 
made uſe of to ſpread the knowledge of the true 
God, and his providence, and prepare men. for a 
more noble inſtitution, by their frequent diſperſions 
over the caſt ; are here much more ſo, (when. they 
were better qualified for it, and leſs liable to be cor- 
rupted by the heathen,” among whom ſome of them 
were ſo long to converſe) LV] by their, diſperſion 
over the whole world, at the deſtruction of their 
temple, and government, by Titus, and under the 
following emperors; eipecially Hadrian (D; and 
an | [4 yy wont 6s thereby 
Le] See Le Clerc, Cauſes of Incred. p. 264, Ke. In fact, 
none of them that we know of, however bad they were, and are 
in other reſpecte, have fallen from their own God, to the idola- 
trous worftup of their ncighbours any where, during this their 
long and miſerable diſperſion ; a. tenth of which ſufferi 
wand have been the utter rain of any © people, and totall 
deſtroyed the very name of theſe in any former times. This muſt | 
be thought remarkable by every one who thinks at all about it. 
Nor has their caſe been leſs extraordinary in Chriſtian countries, 


where they have never been permitted to reſt long in any king- 
dom; where frequently, in every age, the public eye is turned 
* them by ſome new perſecution; and yet, notwithſtanding 
| this, they are believed to be more numerous on the whole at 
E than they have ever been in their moſt flovriſbing eſtate, 
n their own land. The authors of Mod. Univ, Hift. allow them 

to be upwards of three millions. B. xx. c. i, p. 620. fol. 
0 He ſold them at fairs for the 2 as horſcs, [Tier. 
in Jer. p. 342. M. Ghca:s ſays, the ſtated price was mg 
| | or 
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thereby every. where publiſh, and prove the truth of 
their own, as well. as the goſpel prophecies (x); and 
: | become 


far one buſhel of barley. ages ap. Worthington, B L. \. 13. 
ubi plura.] and would not ſuffer any of them fo much as to ſet 
Foot in, or come in view of Jeruſalem, ſay ſome [ Aug. Civ. Lib. 
xv. c. 21. Sulp. Sev. Hiſt. S. L. ii. c. 31. Hil. in Pf. xlviii.] 
or of any part of Fudea, according to others. { Hier. in Dan. 
95. Tert. Apol. c. 21.] Nor could they obtain even this privi- 
ege from any of the ſucceeding emperors (except Julian] but 
th great difficulty, and only for one day in a year, to ſee and 
dewail its ruins; and that upon paying a conſiderable ſum; ¶ Hier. 
in Zeph. e. 2. Univ. Hiſt. B. ii. Pp. 4% Euſeb. E. H. 21. 6. 
Comp. Baſnage, Hiſt. J. B. vi. c. 9. ſect. 28, 29. et Mig Ex- 
ercit. Acad. 12. 16:] a rigour, as has been obſerved, that was 
never uſed towards any other people conquered by the Romans. 
Thus all the attempts of that perfidious nation towards the re- 
covery of their former condition, ſerved only to aggravate thoſe 
calamities, with which they had been fo often threatfied by their 
prophets ; and to reduce them to the deplorable ſtate, in which 
we now behold them; being a crew'of gontemptible vagabonds, 
diſperſed all over the world; without king, temple, or pontiſf; 
driven from their own country, and nat daring to ſet foot in it, 
even as paſſengers and ſtrangers. The edict of Adrian excluding 
all Jews from Jeruſalem, extended to ſuch of them as had em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion; ſo that they too being obliged to 
uit the city, the church was by that means delivered from the 
Krritude of the law ; for till that time, not only the biſhops of 
Jeruſalem had been choſen from among the circumciſed Chri/- 
tians, but all the converted zap mp to the obſervance of the 
ſpel that of the law.“ Univ. 2 ib. p. 41. Sap. Sev. ib. et 

deen. de Reb. Chriſt. Sæc. 2. ſect. 38. “. . 
fa] Deut. xxviii. Matt. xxiii. 35, 38, Kc. Luke xxi. 24. 
Deut. xxxii. 21. Rom. x. 19. Fer. xv. 4, xxv. 9. Hoſt iii. 4. 
2 Yi. 9, &c. xlii. 22, &c. Baſuet Univ. Hiſt. p. 304. J ob- 
rves a ſiugular inſtance of divine 1 in preſerving this 
people ſo much longer, than any of thoſe who formerly conquer- - 
ed and enſlaved them, v. 8 the Afyrians, Medes, Greeks, and 
Romans; and ſtill 8 them diſtin& and ſeparate from all 
the other nations among whom they live: with other reaſons of 
this extraordinary diſpenſation he aſſigus the following, viz. That 
hereby we may find in unfufpected hands thoſe very Scriptures, 
which foretel both the blindneſs and unhappineſs of theſe ſame 

Jews, who notwithſtanding keep them fo religiouſly. 8 
| . | e 


M 4 


in favour of the Chri/tian religion. 0 | 
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Come the ſtrongeſt evidences, becauſe unwilling ones, 
And 


He makg the like obſervation on the Samaritans, a ſet fo 
weak, that it ſeems to be upheld on purpoſe for a check upon the 


others; and to confirm their evidence, by bearing an indepen- 


dent teſtimony to the antiquity of Moſes, and the authenticity of 
his writings. 1b. p. 406. 5 
In what a remarkable manner every curſe deſcribed by Me/c; 
Has been to the full inflicted on that miſerable people, may be ſeen 
in Patrick upon Deut. xxvii. Comp. Mod. Pt. of Univ. Hi/7. 
B. xx. c. 1. * | 8 
Nor leſs completely were all Chriſt's predictions fullſil'd, with 
rd to the judgements inflicted, on the ſame people at the diſ- 
ution of their Government, as may. appear from the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, ſet forth by a learned writer. See obſervations on 
our Lords character and conduct, by Bp. Newcome,. pt. 1. c. 3. 
I. 1. fay them not, ſays the Pialmiſt, 4 my. peaple forget it, but 


ſcatter them abroad, [Ps. lix. 11. ] which words are /o appoſite, 
to their condition, that ſome authors have imagin'd, that pſalm 


to contain a prophetic deſcription of it, as is iotimated from St. 


Auſtin, by Dr. andinel; Serm. 2. p- 71. 


Hall {Diſc. Vol. 1. p. 3, Ke. ſuppoſes, that in B, H. 14. 
the load. guiltineſ the re confeſſed relates, not to that of David 


himſelf, which accompanied bis other fin of adullery, (as is inti- 
. mated in the title, purporting that occaſion of it, though no meu- 


tion be made of the latter ia the whole Pſalm ;) but to the mur- 


der of Meſfiah, which the body of the Jews are to acknowledge 


in thoſe words. This he confirms from ver. 16.—19., which could 
not poſſibly be true of David's days, but muſt be written prophe- 


tically, for the general uſe of the Jews ſince the deſtruction of 


Jeruſalem. This he obſerves of ſome other Pſalms, particularly 
Pf. Ixxiv. 3, 9. Kc. The like is obſerved of Pf. xxii, Ixix, 
Ixxxviii ; in which the ſercral-paſſages which expreſsly deſcribe 
the crucifixion of our Lord, are pointed out by Vitringa, Obi. 


T. I. L. ii. c. 3. p. 380. And the like obſervation is made on 


Pf. xci. by Peters {Crit. Dill, on Zeb, p. 300, &c.] which he 
thinks was compoſed for the uſe of the /ſraciites in the Wilder- 
neſs, upon erefting the brazen ſerpent: and which perhaps they 
might have been taught to repeat at the ſame time they were 
looking up to that great ſtanding type or emblem of him, who 
was to bruiſe the ſerpent's head, ver. 13. and comp. Jobn iii. 14. 

Xl. 32, 33 ; 4 0 | | 
this appear to be the caſe in ſo many of the Fſalms, how 
ſtrongly does it juſtify our Lord's appeal to them as —_— of 
; | m 
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And as the. Roman empire, by its increaſe and 
ſcttlement at the time of Chrif's coming, contributed 
' remarkably to this ſame end, ſo did it no leſs after- 
. wards by its decline; and diſſolution; at which time 
Chrilianity {as well as general literature] was ſpread 
abroad with its remains, among the; Northern na- 
tions, and carried to the remoteſt iſles ;/ in the ſame 
manner as the Greek philoſophy; had becn- diſperſed 
over all Aſia, upon the diſſolution of Alexander”s 
empire“. PBS 00 IE UROL DDE, eg il 


By theſe and the like means, was the-goſpeldivut 
ged every where; and the ſound of it might be ſaid, 
to have gone into all the earth, and ita words unto the 
ends of the worid 5 and where it has prevailed, it 


him! Lale xxis. 44. And what a noble argument may atiſe 
hence, for the conviction and converſion of that extraordina 
people to whom they were originally communicated, when on 

ö the veil, which ig an their hearts, ſhalt be.taken away. 5,25 by the 

f ſame ſpirit of prophecy we are aſſured it ſhall! Vid. Fenwick on 

e the Titles of the Pl. p. 116, &c. Add Joris on Pf. en. Rem. 

d on Eccl. Hiſt Vol; III. p. 305. Add to all this, that the ten 

— tribes, who had no hand in the rejection of the Meſtab, may pro- 

f bably beat length recall'd from their diſperſion and remitted with 

7 the reſt of their brethren, in a joint converſion to Chriſtianity ; 

, as ſeveral texts referr'd to below, [Note r.] Seem to imply. I 
e Vid. Rollin, A. Hiſt. Vol. VII. Introd. p. 6. The feeds 

ſ. of Chriſtianity, Which had been ſpread over the whole body of 
n the Roman Empire, were preſerved in all thoſe fragments" mtv 
ne which it was now broken, and even conveyed by many of its 


« 


* 8 1 fl +4 e* 


* barbarous conquerors beyond its utmoſt limits. Rotheram on the 
ey "Wiſdom of Prov. p. 40. To which we may add, that the ſpirit 
re of Liberty, ſo requiſite to the due growth of this good ſeed, and 
bo to which the Roman Empire had not been very favourable, was 
4 at the ſame time diffuſed over its remains; thoſe nations which 

overturned it, however barbarous in other reſpects, being favour- 
” ers of free or limited governments. See Spirit Com B. 
0 XVII. C. 5. | * 4 178 


n 5 Rom. x. is. | Sce the authors below, 
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prevailed more entirely than any other religion did; 
which makes a great abatement in the diſproportion 
that heatheniſm in general may ſeem to have, in its 
numbers above Chriſtianity l. And though ſome na- 
tions, feem at firſt view, to have quite loſt it again; 
yet, upon à more {tri ſurvey, we may diſcover a 
great deal ef it diſgviſed in their ſeveral ſyſtems; 

Which we have reaſon to think, will, at length, be 
ſound of them in greater purity and perfection; and 
like good feed ſown, revive in its proper ſeaſon. 
Nor is it now in fo narrow a compals-as is generally 
imapined®*, -: Though there be many large countries 
where it is not publickly eſtablifhed, or formally pro- 
ſeſſed; yet there are ſome traces, both of this and 
former xevelations, in moſt parts of the world; 
4s uppears from ſcveral modern writers : Its effec, 
cven among ſome rude and unpoliſh'd people, has 
been very confiderable, and will we truſt, appear to 
be ftill mare ſo, when they become fully ripe for it; 
which may perhaps prove the cafe with them, much 
ſooner than we are apt to imagine. And as ſome 
corryptions, both in the natural and civil body, ge- 
nerally make way for a more complete ſoundneſs, 
and then are ihemſelyes cured; ſo it may appear to 


* Nee I= thick cloud of 
x id. Fabric. Mg, c. $6, re. or „ Mill Hit. Prop. 
s, K. 


8 val Ly. 
e. 
IE. 'of them cited, eee, Fenkin, 


Fabricius and Miller: Add Young's Hiſt: Diff. Vol. I. p. 218, 
&c. with that remarkable teſtimony of Coſmos Indicoplenſies in 
Sharpe's Serm. on the want of Univerſality, p. $5, &e. 
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Pepery, that has been ſo long hanging over the-weſs 
tern church, was in part diſſipated at the R 
(which during the fire of perſecution raiſed up ſome 


ſhiving examples of true primitive piety, refining 
many parts of the Chriſtian world from all the droſs 


they had contrated®, and: which helped greatly to 


amend the diſcipline of that very church, who re- 
fuſed to admit any material alteration in her dsc- 
trinesf ;) this gloomy ſyſtem, by its approximation 
to the worſhip of heathens, may ſerve ſtill to lead 
them more inſenſibly out of their groſſer ignoranceʒ 
and be no improper introduction to moref perfect 
tate of religion among them; and when it has an- 
ſwer'd the remainder of that end, its own idolatriey 
* ee ited. 0 | 


Terra de gl. 
118. rel. e w el. 


* Hals will Apol-'p . Collier. Eecl. H. Vel. II. p. 130, 
95 How much the Reformation contributed to im prove that 
urch, both in ſcience and _— may he ſeen in "Roberto, | 
Hiſt. Ch. V. B. xii, p 449, & os | 
| Worthington oF fix 85 in of eee: foretold by 
Daniel, xii. 7. at 1260 years, according to the "uſual 2 7 7 
tion; viz. a time, 3603 timer, or twice a time, 720 4 
a time, 180; dating its commencement A 618, and con 


"Q r 4 
Dn Fatis, p. 29. L 


nently its expiration A. D. 1978. p He wary * 
auf n that & ſhall not 8 f there 
e aa yy firft. The ing away, we fee, is come. 


eat is removed in theſe our days. There i is no want of a 
defection from the faith, to retard his coming. Were our Tard 
now at the door, as he cannot be far off, there is but 
ground for that queſtion, When the Son of man cometh I. e, de- 
cording to W's interpretation, for the deſtruction of PE 
Pall en B. Led. v. 2. Diſc. xvii. p. 810. 

Comp. Dr. Parry's Tract on the ſame ſubjeQ. p. 140, Ke. 
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them, ſo far tend to alarm, and convince the Je, 
Choſe blindneſs it has bitherto confirmed ;) that it 
may become upon the whole productive of a clearer 
light than ever, and prepare the way for a purer, as 

well as more a9 = * of — * 
Betis Akio: we. * 
aſſuredly, that every people, nation, and language 
ſhall at 8 embrace the true religion; 
Sela n u Aud ty 5 ren und 


I See Brett's Nattattie of the 1 Council; Plenir, Vol. 
Us 543. compared with Menaſſeb Ben 1ſracl's Peſence, ib. Vol. 
21 1. 


. ̃ 516 $216 Clhiitias Life, Part ii; Vo. 
re Some great end will moſt be ſerved 


CF. on of Popery ſo long, after the myſtery of its ini- 
t hrough even by the generality of its own profeſſors; 
2 can therefore be upheld merely on political views ; 24 
$to be in a great meaſure * caſe with it at preſent, When /y 

ma domynion thrqughout EZ! no leſs viſibly decligin, and a/ 
2 ous taleration is adyanc d, e Uthe moſt. b Digue pro- 

— "Fel ors "X it, even in the houſe of Auſtria itſelf. During its very 
N Shih aſſord the ſtrongeſt objection to that progre/7 
in religion iy we ſuppoſe, Chriftianity was ftill ans wi- 
arenas oe in the more diſtant parts of the world ; and where 
$9þi/þ converts now become the ſeed of Chriſtians, and may not 
Amproperly be compared to the praſelytes of the gate among the 
Jae, ; being ny x the firft fruits et the Harveſt God intends 

do have among the heathens of thoſe arts; and atter they are 
Fully 8 may be moſt ſerviceable to N the conver- 

- fron o others. [See Jurieu, Pref, to Accompl, Proph. or Mil. 
2 Vol. II. p. 230, 364-] We may affirm that po Popery there, 1s 
than paganiſm ; and by i its ſo great reſemblance of thc 


ago ori (particularly in the . of images) it more 
EA inſiguates itſe 2 Na le; and * 


therefore may be conſidered in ſome re reſpeQts, as no unfit 
33 to a more & ſtate of religion there Ju gur 
Ages; whenerer they ſhall become capable of it. See Colliber's 


. "RE P- 8. 5 13 Edit. on ages Survey of the Wi 
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and all kingdoms, of the world become the baun 
of Chriſt on | a 
Secondly. As to what may de called; en 
ticularly, the internal propagation of Chriſtianity, or 
the comprehenſion of the whole goſpel ſcheme; the 
ſame method is carried on, though not in ſo viſible-a 
manner, or capable of being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
remarkable periods. That perfect aralogy between 
religion and tlie common courſe of nature, which-has 
been ſo well diſplayed by a late writer *, holds no leſs 
true, I believe, in this reſpect; and that as all arts 
and ſciences, with every improvement in natural ang 
civil life, are ſtill drawing ncarer to perfection 3 as 
we become daily better acquainted with the ſyſtem 
of the world ;—with the nature of the heavens, and 
earth; — with that of our own body, and mind: — 
in ſhort, as eyery branch of knowledge has been all 
along enlarging, and improving itſelf; and every 
ſucceſſive age, not * . * diſcoveries of the 


*forkgoiogy, 


(r) P. ii. 8. xxii. 27. Ixxii. 11. nt g- Tf. ii, 2, is, 7. 
xis 9—1, xl, 5, xlix, 6, Iii. 10. Iv. 5. Ivi. 7. Ix. g—11. Ixvi. 18, 
22. Exel. xxxvii. 21, Kc. xxxix. 23, 29. Dan. ii. 44. v. 44 
27. Hof. i. 10, lily 5. Joel i iii, 1 Kc. Am. ix, 14. Mick. 
Zepb. iii, 9. Zech. ix, IO, xii, 10, XIV) 9. Mal. i, ˖ 1. 
xxiv. 14, Mart xiii. 10. Late iii, 6, xxi, 24 Ads xi, +0 
Rom. viii, 19, Ke. xi, 25, xiv, 11, Kc. 1 Cor. xv, 25. 2 Cor, 7 
iii, 16, Kc. Rev. xi, 15, xiv, 6. 
Prom ſuch texts as theſe does Worthington infer that the king- 
dom of Chrift will be an univerſal theocracy, whereof that un 
the Jeu was in ſome reſpecta typical; Ef. 292, Kc. - he 
there hall be univerſal holineſs, 392, and obedience to the 4 
precepts in their ſricteſt ſenle; 309, and either an univer ſa, {nts 
guage, or a perfe&t anon in faith and worſhip, _ 
Bp. Butler. , — 
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_ foregoing, but adds ſtill more valuable ones of its 
own*® ; ſo it is probable, that the knowledge of reii- 
gion alone is not wholly at a ſland; but on the con- 
trary, that as we continually advance in the ſtudy of 
Gon's wordt, we ſhall come to a proportionably bet- 
ter underſtanding of his word: as by all theſe means 
human reaſon is ſtill growing more perfect; ſo by the 
ſame means, divine revelation will gradually clear 
up ; and Cbriſlianity itſelf draw nearer to its frriineſc. 
What is here ſuppoſed, has been remarkably con- 
firmed in fact ſince the Reformation ; about which 
time thofe extraordinary diſcoveries of printing t, and 
the uſe of the compaſs, with ſome others, in Europe, 
jointly contributed to the diſperſion of learning, and 
enlargment of commerce over the world; and at the 
ſame time, gave a new publication of Chriſtianity; 
und in much greater purity, than it had been in be- 
fore, for many centuries. Ever ſince which time, all 
theſe improvements have been continually gaining 
ground. New light has been given to the prophetic, 
TR we ns it of ſcripture, in every 
"A ſucceſſive 


®, x 


N 

8 in carry in on dr mation may 
be feen in Gerdes Hiſt, 8 ing P» 5» Ke. The want 
of it is ſtrongly ſet forth by Robertſon, RB 


> 'The invention of the art of makin paper and of printing 

two 2 0 It is La © hee 

towards the cloſe of the 11th century, the latter 

which ſpread over at the tra of the 
which we may add, Pointing, which was brought to yt 

ſhortly afterwards. Eſſay on the uſe of Stops, _ gr. for 


ug emer preceded the firſt dawnin letters, and improvement 
—— Hg» po 236. Comp, id, V, III, p, 449» 3 To 
79, Pr 413. 


mata ejus ad examen revocare. Ut igitur qui nunc 1 1 
t, 
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ſucceflive age, and almoſt by every writer; 8 4 
rery able judge aſſures us f. The grounds of our 
religion are in general much better underſtood, more 
rationally explained, and properly vindicated ; and 
from what appears at preſent, we have reafon to 
think, they will be {till more and more ſof. - We 
+ Newton on Dan. C, I. oy 


2 4 31 3f LAH] "T's {£03 34 FH Ct eo big +33 a1 
At tandem, ſuperiore preſertim feculo ct hoc noſtro, cum 
diſcipline omnes et que pertinent ad antiquitatis Hinguarum que 
demortuarum intelligentiam, et qu rerum ipſarum cognitionem 
tradunt, et quæ veri in quavis arte inveniendi ac exponendi ra- 
tionem docent, ad multo majorem perfectionem @ddutiz eſſent; 
antiquiſſima illa religionis divinitus revelatæ monumenta multo 
melius explicari, certioraque ex tis conſectaria duci, capitaque 
omnia Theologica rectius tradi ce perunt, quam antea ab 
apoſtolorum ætate factum fuerat. uod multo citius contigs, 
ſi majores noftri judicio ſuo maluiſſent uti quam aliens ; beide 
enim ingenia defuiſſe puto poſterioribus ſeculie, ſed artem dun- 
taxat, qua nimia cæcaque admiratione priorum oppreſſa jacebat. 
Quare contigit idem Theologiz Chriſtiane, 6 — hir; 
quæ tum demum cum fructu, ut par erat, excoli et perfici ce 
cum hömines cœpefe recordari, fibi rationem non minus eſſe da- 
tam quam Ariſloteli: excuſſaque admiratione untiquitatis, dog - 


7 « ” £# — 
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recentforum in philoſophia inventa otlivioni mandati vellent, 

Ariſtvtelea deereta ſola iterum obtinerent, tencbras Juci pracferre 
merito cenſerentur: ita qui nunc nos revocant ad elementa ac pri- 
ca ſieri volunt quam quæ nunc ſeimus; ii virum adultæ . 
tinaci ſtudio Iongaque ex perientia edoQtum, ad pueritiz rudita- 
tem redire volunt; majorique in pretio habere qu puer — 
agitabat, quam quz adultus maturo judicio penſitavit. -/nimici 
fins profectar onini; In ſacris literit, adeoqgue ius veritatir. Te 
lenta divinitus nobis data, et nuper mirum in modum aucb, minzerc 
algue infodere omni ope conantur. Yuod ab iis perfici nec Deus, nec 
omnes finent, donec in aliquo terrarum-artzule litertte et 'verititis 
amor vigebuut.” Cleric. Ep. Crit. iv, p, 151, &e. Comp. id. 
Q. Hieren. 3, p,. 45 &c. Id. Diſſert. ii, ſect, 13. Proleg. ad 
Comment. p, 28, with Jet B. Lect. Part ii, Serm. . may 


and Lacbant, de Orig. Err. L, it, ſect, 7. To which may b 
Wed Wolters Two excellent chapters on the-Philel. and 


* a 
* a » * 
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Of the feveral-Diſpenſation: 
may venture to affirm, that in our own nation, there 
never were more free and worthy notions of the deity, 
and his providence; nor were the various diſpenſations 
of religion ever generally; ſo well underſtood as they 
are at preſent. Never was real knowledge fo fully 
and equally diſperſed among all parties, and proſcſ- 
ſions of men. Nor is there any ſect, however wild 
and extravagant it may have been at its firſt ſetting 
out, but evidently partakes of thelſc improvements. 
And though, while the minds of men are warm 
and cager in the queſt of truth; and daily-teeming 
with new inventions; many monſters will ſpring up 
and ſtrange errors and abſurdities be advanced, in 
ſuch full freedom of enquiry, and debate; though 
this increaſe of knowledge be attended with an in- 
creaſe of libertiniſm, and extrayagance ; and an evil 
ſpirit of infidelity, and profaneneſs, be at the ſame 
time gone abroad; yet is this neither ſo uncommon, 
nor unconformable to the courſe of Divine Provi- 
dence in other reſpects, as to make us deſpair of ſee - 
ing it attended with the uſual conſequences: we 
have ſtill reaſon to truſt, that when truth and know- 
ledge have once fully got the better of error, bigotry 
and ſuperſtition, this ſpirit of reformation will re- 
form, and rectify itſelf; and we ſhall have more and 
more of the true life and ſpirit of our religion, as 
| e 


learning of the modern, Refi. c, 28, and 29, and Worthington 
Eſſay, c, 8, and My , Eccl. Hiſt. Cent. 17, f, 1, xv, &c. 
%. How much all uſeful learning is iodebted to the Goſpel 
-pay be ſeen in Jortin's Charge upon that Subject, Diſc, V. 7. 
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we draw nearer to thoſe times, wherein the word of 
prophecy has fixed its reigg. mahnen 

I am far from imagining that Chriſtianity is yet 
come to its mature ſtate; that it is underſtood in the 
whole extent, or held in its utmoſt purity and per- 
fection, by any one church *. But, as when it was 
ſirſt preached, men were ſit to hear, and profit by it 
in a competent degree; as that was a proper time to 
divulge it, in order to improve the world; which it 
did very conſiderably +; excelling all former diſpen- 
fations ; refining the conceptions, even of thoſe who 
did not formally receive itf ; and yet was itſelf for 
1% $6573 Bun 1117631 rg ſome 
It will not be thought any imputation on Chriſtianity, that 
all its myſteries and doctrines have not been as yet ſo fully diſco - 
rered, and underſtood by the ſeveral ſects and parties of Chriſ- 
liant, as to come to a ſettled agreement concerning them; if it 
be conſidered, that no hurlan — hath been brought to ſuch 
perfection as not to admit of farther improvements, many of 
which began to be cultivated long before the commencement of 


Chriſtianity,” Pref. to Worthington's Eflay, p. 7. Comp. Bur- 
net, de Fid. et Off. c. 5. p. 80. c. 8. p. 177. Boekmer, Jus Eccl. 


" Pruteſtant. p. 21, Ke. 5 22 

+ See Bp. Gibſon's ad Paſt. Lett. or Worthington's Eſſay, c. 7. 
e "This is very viſible in the writings of thoſe philofophers who 
Yo came, ſhortly after its promulgation, as, Epictetus, Arrian, Plu- 


tarch, Max. Tyrius, and more eſpecially Antoninus, who is well 
acquainted with the Chriſtian virtue of Humility, and frequently 
fills upon it. The like may be obſerved of Porphyry and Hie- 
rocler, ['Sce paſſages in Burnet, de Fid. et Off. p. 29.] as alſo 
of Seneca, whom feveral ancient writers eſteemed almoſt, if not 
altogethey, Chriſtian. {See Joher's method of ſettling the Ca- 
non, Part iii. e. 12. ſect. 3.] The like obſervation is made, 
with great juſtice, on their rm of devotion, by Jordin, Diſc. 
P. 228, 229, aud an inſtance added by Owen, LB. L. ſ. 23.] 
from Arrian, L. ii. e. 7, where he ſays the words ug thenoer, 
were taken from the Chriſtian church, and adopted by the wiſer 
Gentiles. Ter Nees trina dige ti avTy, *fg Aνwͥ7⁵ͤ Deum 
iarocantes, precamur eum, Domint miſerere noftri. The 3 

: | thing 
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tome while but partially communicated *, and imper- 
fectly underſtood : ſo now, tis of much greater ad- 
vantage to the world in general; and yet ſtill capa- 
ble of increaſe ; it waits for its own fullneſs > nor 
ſhall mankind receive the proper influence, and ad- 
vantage of it, till their minds be much farther open- 
ed and enlarged, their reaſon more freely exerciſed, 
in this great my/tery of divine love. 

We cannot but be fenſible, that the ay are 
very far from being thoroughly underſtood by us, 
who are of ſo reformed a church ;—live under ſuch an 
excellent government ;—and. in this enlightened 
age z not even thoſe parts of them which treat of 
paſt ſtates, and diſpenſations; much leſs thoſe which 
regard futurity. How long is it ſince men were ſs 
very ignorant of its doctrines, as to fix that horrid 
one of abſolute perſonal reprobation, upon St. Paul 
himſelf? and it is to be feared, that almoſt equally 
hard things are yet believed of him, and ſome other 
inſpired writers. We are ſtill apt to confine the goſpel 
of our Lord, as his primitive diſciples for ſometime 
did, to particular nations, churches, ſeas, opi- 
nions s 1 to contend vehemently, either about 

things 


thing is owned by the emperor Julian, in his advice for a .refor- 
mation of their philoſophy, by taking in W 9 20 
Ep. ad Arſac. 49. Vid. Cave, Introd. p. 32, &c. fog. 
Le. fol. ſect. 12. p. 111, Fenkin, Part i ik, c. 5. 386. buch, 
1 Cor. xv. 44. 

The ſeveral periods of this communication are accurately 
- ſettled by the author of Miſc. Sac. in his abllract of the Sac. Hitt. 
and Pres. 14. 8 | 
7. 22 the common me of Chriſtians from the be- 

g gining) 
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things in their own nature abſtruſe and difficult to be 
underſtood, and therefore not neceſſary to be deter- 
mined ; or ſuch lighter matters, as the ceremonies, 
cireumſtances, and outward forms of its adminiſtra- 
tion f; inſtead of explaining and recommending the 
true nature, end and import of it; of being intent 
upon enlarging its real Kingdom; and taking care to 
maintain thoſe works, which are intrinfically good, 


gining, not to content themſelves. with that meaſure of faith, 
which God and the ſcriptures have expreſsly afforded us; but out 
of a vain defire to know more than is revealed, they have at- 
tempted to diſcuſs things of which we can have no light, either 
from reaſon or revelation : neither have they reſted here; but 
| apa pretence of church · authority, which is none; or tradition, 
which for the moſt part is but figment ; they have peremptotily 
concluded, and confidently impoſed upon others, a neceſſity of 
entertaining concluſions of that nature: and to ſtrengtben them- 
ſelves, have broken out into diviſions and factions, oppoſing man 
to man, ſynod to ſynod, till the peace of the Church vaniſhed, 
without all poſſibility of recal.' J. Hales, of Schiſm, 2 180. 
Comp. Boehmer, Diff. Prelim. ad Jus Eccl. Proteſtant. ſect. 22, 
&e. 6 TY £ 
The emperor Juſtinian, ſays Job. Claubergius, in his Infli- 
G did . 24 and way the res. 0 by abrogat- 
ing the ſcrupulous obſervation of ſtarcht ſubtil forms and niceties, 
to reduce the ſtudy, avd practice of the law to its native fimpli- 
city and plaineſs. It would be happy for the Chriſtian world, 
could it find' a man who would do ſo much in favour of theology ; 
who, rejecting litigious intricacies, - needleſs curioſities, and vain 
niceties, which the ſchool-philoſophy has introduced into Theo- 
; would reinſtate it in its ancient majeſtic purity. If, (what 
en. Alting flightly attempted,) under every head of divinity, 
verbal controverfies were ſeparated from real; and in every con- 
troverſy what did not concern the queſtion in debate, was diſtin- 
guihed from what did; a multitude of diſputations would be for 
ever ſilenced. But this is rather to be wiſhed, thau expected in 
our days; as it is ſafer to lament the faults of our age than to re 
7 them.“ Werenſel/ius of Logomachys, =_ 8 15. Lat. 
d. V. 1, p, 25. De quo V. Stell. Iotrod. ad- Hiſt. Lit. p, 
571. | | 
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and ever profitable unto. men * : inſtead of attending 
to that more excellent way, which the ſame apoſtle 
ſhewed us + ;—that bond of perfedineſs, which he has 
ſo carneltly exhorted us to put on above all things f ;— 
which he has taught us to eſteem above all faith, and 
knowledg 6 and even the beſt miraculous gifts. | 
But though the face of Chriſtianity be ſtill miſe- 
rably darkened, and deformed ; though ſome na- 
tions ſeem to be in their childhood yet, and cannot 
reccive it; and others grow ſo vicious and abandon'd 


as. to be ready to reject it: though in ſome ages it 
ſcems to have been hid in darknefs, and ſunk under 
| ignorance. and ſuperſtition ; in others, born down 
vith the. torrent of licentiouſneſs, and Ubertiniſm: 
yet, we have reaſon to conclude that upon the whole, 
its power is ill viſibly, or inviſibly, enlarging over 
the world; rr it r on to "ds ſo, 
Mer till 


Tit. iii. f. 9. The great 1 in all ee and 
inal ages, bas Padeed the propagation of the gol; x 
has been a hypocrital 'zeal/ to fequre. by force a — 
mity af opinion, which is indeed impoſſible in — oy inſcad 
of dhe real Chriftian why of ſincerity, charity, and mutual for- 
heararices/ which is the bend of perfe@tve/+s"  Clarkss, Scr. viii. 
Vol. VI. S ro. And yet among thoſe who bave embra ced the 
goipel'of: Chri/t, there vever was. the leaſt room for 5 1 
any fundamental: al Chriſtiavs, at all 22 7 
— ever been baptized into the TT 
ng on dn bp thapnlaſi oth 1 
ing notorious that all the contentions that ever Lie in the 
Chriſtian world, have been merely about the ſeveral Ginn 
which' every ſect or party, in direct coptradiciop to 
command of their matter, have endeavoured. preempt to 


anner 8 2 * aus“ 
Id. Sum Mix- 7 


+ 3 Cor. xii. 31. 1 Cole w. ” 
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till the kingdom of Chriſt be fully come till it be 
within ur, and known by all, from the leaſt to the 
greateſt ;—till the everlaſting goſpel* go forth, and 
be fo thoroughly underſtood and embraced, as to 
bring on the fulneſs of the Gentiles ; and by their 
means, the reſtoration of God's. own people the 
Jews; as he has often foretold +; and ſo the whole 
earth fall be fall of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the ſea 3 1 

From hence it appears, that the objection mention- 
ed in the beginning of theſe diſcourſes, is really 
groundleſs; and the ſeveral queries there urg'd admit 
of a ſufficient reply. —That there is nothing in the 


time, and manner of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, in- 


conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs :—that 
God is by no means partial, or arbitrary in the dif- 
tribution of his bleſſings ; but at all times takes care 
of all mankind :—and that this great plan of revela- 
tion was carried on, in the beſt manner, for the 
world in general : which ought chiefly to be regarded 
by us, as it is in the eye of our common Father. 
When we come to particular ages, and nations, it is 
the fame'as with particular perſons ; the ſame benefits 


: Are 
®* Nev. xiv. 6. 


+ See the texts above, note (T) p. 189. Many more to the 


fame purpoſe are collected in a note to Part ii. c. 11. p. 187. fol. 


of Kidder's Dem. To which may be added, Whitby, App. to 
Comm. on Rom. xi. and Treatiſe on the true Millen. c. 2. Bur- 
net, de Stat. Mort. App. Worthington's Eſſay, p. 295: Taylor 
on Rom. xi. 26. p. 344. Lowth on 1/ai. xi. 11. Comp. Fortin, 
Rem. on E. H. Vol. III. p. 423, &c. and Hallet, Vol. III. 
Diſc. x. and Worthington, B. Lect. S. 14. fin. 

If If. xi. 9. Hab. xi. 14 4 
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are not, cannot be conferred on all; and the dif- 
penſations of religion become perfectly analogous 
to thoſe of providence in the conſtant courſe of 
both the natural, and the moral world“. If Chriſt 
was to come once for all, he muſt appear in ſome par- 
ticular time, and place; which could not be equally 
near to all the ſucerſſive generations of mankind; 
nor could all have the ſame privileges, af ſceing and 
converſing with him in the fleſh; and as they are 
bleſſed who ha ve not ſeen, and yet belic ved; fo are 
they too eſſectually, (though perhaps in a lower de- 
gree) who having not ſo much as heard of Chriſt, are 
yet in a good meaſure qualified to receive his doc- 
trine, were it fairly delivered to them. 

The great ſcheme of our redemption in Chrit, 
was laid before the world began; and if we take 
that account which the Scriptures give of its deſign, 
we ſhall find the greateſt of its benefits extended to 
all mankind ; namely, the covenant for reſtoring the 
whole poſterity of Adam, to that immortality which 
he forfeited, The Girr or God is cternal life, through 
Jeſus Chriſt cur Lord l. Or, eternal life is not in any 
rceſpect a property of our own nature, as derived 
from Adam; but an additional privilege conferred by 


| God, 


7 1 See this more at large in Bp. Butler's fd Part i ii. c. 
| c. 


+ Erb. i. 4. C n Til. i. a. 1 Pet l (1 
t Rom. vi. 23. Comp. v. 15, and Hallet's Obiervat. Vol. I. 
p- 329, &c, or Layton's Fracts, in 2 Volumes 410. which contain 


an anſwer to all that was wrote in defence of the ſoul's natural 
Immortality i in that author's time. 
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God, as the purchaſe of our Saviour and Redeemer 
Chrift. Death was ' aboliſhed, and life, and incor- 
ruptibility*, or a life in incorruption , fixed in the 
divine decrees from the beginning, in view of CHriſt's 
future ranſom}; though not ſo fully brought to light, 
or publiſhed to the world in general, till its actual 
accompliſhment. 

As to any particular privileges that can be ſup- 
poſed to be annexed to the bare belief in him, or 
explicit profeſſion of ſuch belief ; we have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that no leſs benefits were enjoyed by thoſe 
good men of old, who by the dim light of prophecy, 
or tradition, beheld his day, and rejoiced in it; who 
ſaw theſe promiſes afar off, and were perſuaded of 
them, and embraced them . Faith in him to come 
was the ſame, in proportion to the evidence, as in 
him paſt ; and mult be equally virtuous or meritori- 
ous 5. So far then it might be the ſame thing when- 
ever he came. 


And when we ſpeak of the Chriſtian ſcheme being | 


15 neceſſary 
eee 2 Tim. i. 10. i. e. of the body "raiſed, 1 Cor. 


indi 
xv. 8 That the Chriſtian revelation of immortality lays the 


chief, if not the whole ſtreſs on a reſurrection, is plain from the 
texts cited to that purpoſe by non 1 Tech. iv. 13. See 
more to the ſame purpoſe, in the following diſcourſe on the na- 
ture and end of death. | 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 42, 53, 54. where the ſame word is uſed. 

+ Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. As xv. II, 18. Gal. iii. 
17. Eph. i. 4. 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 2 Tim. i. 9. Heb. ix. 15. 


1 Pet. i. 20. Rev. xiii. $. 


| Heb. xi. 13. Gal. iii. 8. | 
$ See Denne s Serm. Prop. G. p. 53, Ke. or Williams, B 
Lect. fol. ſect. 8. p. 232, 233. 
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neceſſary to ſalvation*, we ſhould underſtand ſalva- 
tian in the ſcripture ſenſe of that word; as implying 
a particular fate of happineſs ; or as the Chriſtian's 
bea ven f; not as the ſole condition of enjoying ever - 
laſting life ; or as ſtrictly neceffary, in all men, to the 
avoĩding abſolute miſery; or eſcaping the pains of 
bell. He has told us, that in his Father's; houſe. are 
many manjeens ; ſtates ſuited to every degree of holi- 
neſs, and virtue: and as it often. appears that men 
under very different diſpenſations here, differ but al- 
moſt inſenſibly from cach other, in the abovemen- 
tioned qualifications; can we conceive, that their 
future ſtates of retribution ſhall be ſo infinitely: difte- 
rent, as thoſe of heaven, and hell, are commonly be- 
lieved to be? No doubt, there are great advantages, 
and ſure promiſes, belonging to thoſe, who have 
been ſo happy as to be included in the Chriſtian cove- 
nant; and ſo honeſt as to hold it in faith, and purity. 
But let not ſuch exclude others from the mercies of 
their common Lord; or murmur at the good man of = 
the houſe, if theſe alſo receive every man his penny f. 
Whether they ſhall not ſometime hereafter be called 
into the vincyard, and at length become acquainted 
with that perſon who has done ſo great things for 
them, as well as us ; or what * WY be made 
| them 

Pag. 4 % | 

See = Recent: of Rev. Rel. p. "oy or LO on 
Rom. ii. 14. 

t Matt. xx. 


See Stainoe s Enquiry into the State of thoſe men in ide 
He, who never heard of Chriſ in this, from Kev. xx. 
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them for the want of thoſe advantages which we here 
enjoy; is known only to that God of all -mercies,”in 
whoſe hands they are. What our Saviour ſaid of the 
Gentiles, in contradiſtinction to the Jews, may be nd 
leſs true between Chri/ians, and the reſt of the world; 
that never heard of Chriſt, but yet are ptepared to 
enter, and in a good meaſure worthy to be admitted 
into his kingdom — ho have duly attended to that 
candle f the Lord, which is ſet up in the breaſt of 
every man; and which would naturally lead ſuch per- 
ſons to the clearer light of: his goſpel; - ather ſbrep I 
have, which are not of this fold ; them alſo I muſt 
bring, and they ſhall hear my voice; and there ſhail be 
one fold and one | fpepherd®. To them likewiſe at 
length may he times of refreſhing como, from the pre. 
ſence of the Lord t. However, the caſe of ſuch will 
undoubtedly be very different from that of thoſe, who 
perverlſcly,- reject the counſel of God againkt themſelves ; 
reſolved to truſt to their own ſtrength, and going , about 
to eftabliſh. their own righteouſneſs ; and not Ane 
themſelves unto the righteouſneſi of God t.. + 

Io conclude, with our bleſſed Saviour's damm 
tion in reply to a like curious query{|, If I vill, that he 

tarry till I come, vat is that to thee? follow thou'me. 
Leet us inſtead of judging others, or haſtity deter- 
mining of their reſpective ſtates ; take care to ſet a 
due value on, and to ſecure our own ſalvation: in. 
ſtead 

* Yah. *. 16. Comp. Matt. viii. 11. and Luke, 15 


| ＋ Ads in; 19. Comp. Rom. viii. 22. 
+ Rom. x. 3. | John xxi. 22. 
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ſtead of charging God fooliſhly, and ungratefully, 
for not having imparted the fame benefits to all men, 
which we enjoy; let us rather be giving him particu- 
lar thanks for this his unſpeakable Gift ; and endea- 
vour to employ it to his glory. Let us be intent on 
ſtudying the word of God; and careful to interpret 
it in ſuch a manner, as may do honour to its author; 
and at all times encourage a free and an impartial ex- 
amination of it 8. Tis now high time to do this, 
| $ Tmuſt here beg leave to refer the reader, to that excellent 


 conclufron, which accompanies: Bp. Hare's difficulties, and dif- 


couragements in the ſtudy of the ſeripturer. Suppoſed to have been 
written by Dr. S. Clarte. Dr. Benſon's note on the laft verſe of 
2 Pet. iii. is likewiſe ſo very gppoſite to the caſe in hand, that I 
cannot avoid citing ſome part of it. This may reprove thoſe 
flothful Proteſtants, who will not read the ſcriptures, with that 
care and attention, which is requiſite, to the underſtanding of 
them : And much more thoſe, ho are profeſſed enemies to en- 
creaſing knowledge; who would have all new diſcoveries care · 


fully ſuppreſſed; and would have Chriſtians ſteadily adhere to the 


articles and traditions received from their fallible forefathers : 
i. e. We are never to gain more knowledge, l any means) 
to grow wiſer. Whereas, what reaſon can be aſhgned, why we 
ſhould not reject the miſtakes of our forefathers, as they rejected 
thoſe of the church-of Rome, and of their forefathers ? They 
who are afraid of ew /ight, and increaſing knowledge, ſeem to 
betray a bad cauſe, and to be conſcious that their opinions will 
not ſtand the teſt of a ſevere examination. And they plainly 
contraci& this advice, or direction of St. Peter, But grow in 
grace; and in the knowledge 4 aur Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Some excellent ue for ſtudying the holy ſcriptures, may be 
found in Fefſery's Diſcourſes on 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17. Take 
the following ſpecimen of his taſte and temper. If to this 
{the hiſtory of the occgſon of each diſcourſe in the cite] be 
added ſome literal rather than | dorinal expoſition 3 and men 
come to the word of God to fetch their religious opinions from 
thence, and do not, for the governing the ſenſe oi the ſcriptures, 
bring their opinions with them thither ; this, with an honeſt and 
heart, will belp men to underſtand the truths of God, 

and the truths of religion, And he tbat is thus taught of 6 
| cing 


P 
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and to awake out of ſleep, ſince our - viſitation is 
much nearer. than when we firſt believed: and it is 
devoutly to be wiſhed, that we ourſelves could be per- 
ſuaded to examine our own ſtate, before others are 
obliged to do it for us“; that we were heartily diſ- 
poſed to help and forward, rather than check, the 
progreſs of every ſerious enquiry; and ſtop any 
farther improvements in the knowledge of that, 


which 


veing the diſciple of him and his Son, ſhall have an idea of reli- 
gion moſt pure and divine. Tracts, Vol. IL p. 259. This 
would appear fully to every judicious Chriſtian, if the folly of 
men had not mixed itſelf with the wiſdom of God ; and the doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity had been, preſerved in the original purity and 
ſimplicity, with which it was delivered by the Divine Author, 
and ſuch as it is ſtill in the divine records which are the fland- 
ard thereof. What theſe mixtures and adulteratious of the doc- 
trine of religion are, which have prevailed in any place or age, 
need not be named to him, who is reſolved to anſwer the charac- 
ter of a diſciple of Chriſt, and to admit nothing for Chriſtianity 
or any part of it, but what is taught of God. And if with this 
caution, men enquire after the truth, as it is in Jeſus, they ſhall 
eaſily find it in the holy ſcriptures, without any alloy: though it 
be never ſo hard to find it any where elſe. If after ſuch inquiry and 
information, the man has judgment to diſcern the differences that 
are between one part of religion, and another; as before he did diſ- 
cern the differences that are, between one part of the holy ſcriptures, 
aud another, he ſhall eſtabliſti ſuch a notion of religion, and ſucha me- 
thod of ſtudying it, that no ſeducer can alienate him from his reli · 
gion; no time can make him weary of ſearching intoit. He willfind 
an entertainment to his mind for ever in the contemplation of 
God, according to the manifeſtations he has made of himſelf in 
his word, and by his works: and the employment of heaven, 
which will be eternal, is happily begun on earth. Happy is the 
man, who hath from his youth been accuſtomed to this exerciſe ! 
his improvement will be great, and his end bleſſed.” ib. p. 260. 

* + Is it not a ſtanding argument that Religion has been too 
much confined in all countries, that.the body of the Clergy bave 
never reformed themſelves ; and that all ——.— have ever 
been forced upon them, and have generally been attended with 
the moſt horrible perſecutions, and dangerous convulſions in the 
ſtate?” Prigllle, on Civ, Gov. p. 138. 
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which of all things deſerves, and wants it moſt+;— 
rather than withſtand a general reformation in reli- 
gion; by rigorouſly inſiſting on; and obtruding fuch 
things for docttine, as are found to be the command- 
ments of men, and very foreign to the eſſence of 
Chriſtianity, inſtead of either entertaining that anti- 
chriſtian kind of ſpirit, which calls down fire from 
heaven on all who don't immediately receive us; 
which delights in ſtraitening the way that leads to 
life, and ſhutting others out from the kingdom of 
heaven; or incurring the woe denounced againſt 
thoſe hypocrites, who are deſirous of lading men with 
heavy burdens,—with binding upon them things 

which are too grievous to be born; and which they 
know or might know, that none need touch with one 
of their fingers 


As 


Is © The next ſtep towards the increafe of Chriſt's 
nuſt be a farther improvemetit of Chriftianity, and of thoſe who 
receive and profeſs it. The church of Rome is not the only 
church that wants amendment. Other Chriſtian ſocieties, which 
have ſeparated themſelves from her, and from her groſſer defects, 
are departed more or leſs from the original ſimplicity of the goſ- 
pel, and have mixed ſome doctrines of men with the word of 
God, and ſo ſtand in need of ſome improvement. It is therefore 
to be hoped, that a time will come when religion will have a 
fairer and a more alluring aſpect; when Chriſtians will be unit- 
ed, not in opinion as to all theological points ; for that is impoſ- 
ſible, whilſt men are men; but that they will be united in bene- 
volence and charity, in intercommunion, and in one common and 
Andie profeſſion of faith.” ' Fortin's Remarks on E. H. Vol. III. 
p- 45. Comp Le Cherc, de eligenda inter difſentientes Chriſti. 
anos fententia, annexed to his Ed, of Grot. de Ver. Rel. Chriſt. 
Mart. xxiii. Lule xi. That religion which has no good- 
neſs, has no truth in it: for the religion, which God has given 
us, is entirely for our good. -Spbriefy is good; for the individual 
in the firſt inſtance, and for the ſociety in the ſecond, . 
" "© 
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As we ſee the faults and follies of paſt ages, a 
double woe will be upon us, if, inſtead of taking 
warning by them, and avoiding the like; we are re- 
ſolved to tread the ſame ſteps, and thereby fill up the 
meaſure of our fathers, 

Let us, then, who have opportunity afforded us for 
this purpoſe, think on theſe things, and ſtudy to diſ- 
cern the figns of the times; that we may be prepared 
for them, and profit by them : that we may not only 
fave ourſelves in the day of trouble, but alſo contri- 
bute ſomewhat to the ſafety of our Jeruſalem; and 
be ready to watch over and defend it, whenever, or 
from what quafter ſoever, the enemy cometh. 

As we live in a more enlightened age, and are in- 
truſted with a greater ſhare of talents ; let us be per- 
ſuaded to walk worthy of it, and endeavour to excel 
others as much in our improvements. Above all 
things let, us labour to bring forth the genuine fruits 
of our religion, in true holineſs and virtue; and 

daily draw nigh unto God, in the imitation of his 
moral perfeftions ; which is the ſum and ſubſtance, 
the great end and aim, of all religion. 
neſi is for the ſociety in the firſt inſtance, and for the in- 
dividu in the ſecond. * is good for both; as it enforces 
ſobriety and r and as it engages the protection of 
the ſupreme Governour of the world. There is nothing in Chriſ- 
- tianity but theſe ; and what is ſubſervient to theſe; and ſuch a 
religion none who underitand their own good, and wiſh well to 


others, can either be defirous or withng to be diſcharged from.” 


Feffery on Phil. i. 10. Vol. II. p. 380. a piece well worthy the 
peruſing. 
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PART III. 


The PROGRESS of 


Natural RELIGION and SCIENCE, 
OR 
The continual Improvement of the 


World in general. 


— 


Aatiquity I unſeignedly honour and reverence ; but why I ſhould be 
bound to reverence the ruſt and refuſe, the droſs and dregs, the 
warts and wens thereof, I am yet to ſeek. —As in the litile ſo in 
the great world, reaſon will tell you, that old age, or antiquity, is 
to be accounted by the farther diſtance from the beginning, and the 
nearer approach to the end: and à grey beards are fo wiſdom 
and judgment to be preferred before young green heads, becauſe 
they have more experience in affairs; ſo Itewiſe for the ſame 
cauſe, the preſent times are to be preferred before the infancy or 
youth of the world, having the hiſtory and practice of former ages 
to inform ut, which they wanted.—[n diſgracing the preſent 
times therefore, you diſgrace antiquity properly ſo called. 

Haxzwilit, Apol. B. v. p. 133. 


Certainly every Medicine is an InnovaT1ON ; and he that will not 
apply new Remedies muſt expect new Evils : for time is the 
greateſt Innovator : and if Time of courſe alter things for the 


worſe, and Wiſdom and Council ſhall not lalsur to alter them for 
the better, nwhat vill be ths ond ? 


Bacon, EF, xxiv. 
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The Progreſs of 
Natural Religion and Science, 
OR 


The continual Improvement of the 


World in general. 


ECCLES. VII. 10. 


Say not thou, What is the cauſe that the former days 
were beiter than theſe? for thou dot nat enquire 
wiſely concerning this, 


HE badneſs of the times, has been a common 

topic of complaint in every age;“ and that 
they are growing worſe and worſe continually, is 
what ſome perſons think themſclves obliged to infiſt 
upon, how hard ſocver they find it to account for 
this perpetual Yepravation. The former of theſe 
arguments, if urged only to expoſe and give a check 
to ſome particular, predominant vices, (for which 
indeed all ages have afforded too much room) may 


ſome 


* See Dr. Ibat's Berm. on New Year's Day, v. 1. ſect. 16. 
compare Bp. Flretwozd's Charge at his Primary Viſitation at &lp. 
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| fome times be of uſe, and often neceſſary. But 
when the latter is added to it, and both carried ſo 
far as to make us difcontented, and uneaſy with our- 
ſelves, and burdenſome to one another to ſet us 
a quarrelling with the ſtation, and ſocicty, in which 
we are placed ;—a murmuring at, and ſpeaking 
evil of the government we live under; —deſpiſing 
every human dominion, and even repining at the con- 
dutt of divine Providence; and miſtaking the iſſue 
of its diſpenſations to ſuch a degree as muſt confound 
our judgment, and unhinge our faith in the unlimit- 
ed goodneſs, power, and wiſdom of their Author :— 
when things are come to ſuch a paſs, tis high time 
to correct an error of this kind, and enquire into the 
true ſtate, and hiſtory of the world, in the above- 
mentioned particular. 

In order to which, I purpoſe in the firſt place, 

I. To ſhew the falfity of this complaint in need 
reſpects. 

II. Secondly, To point ont ſome of its il coliſe- 
quences ; which may be ſufficient to juſtify the 
Preacher's obſervation in the text, viz. that this way 
of judging is no very wie one. 

The deſign of the book from which theſe words 
are taken, was to examine into the courſe of this pre- 
fent world in general; to conſider the nature of its 
enjoyments, and the ends propoſed by us in our pur- 
ſuit of them. No one ſaw farther into theſe things, 
or better underitood their real value; none perhaps 
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had a mind more elevated, and refined above them; 


or could in a more lively manner, diſplay the vanity 
and emptineſs thereof on ſome occaſions, than king 
Solomon ; yet, where he meets with ſuch perſons as 
treat the ſubject ſo very injudiciouſly, that they both 
diſparage the works of God, by repreſenting 'them 
to be ever going backward, and on the decline; and 
diſtract the minds of men, by teaching them to un- 


dervalue, and grow weary of the preſent benefits, 


through an invidious retroſpect to former days: 
when matters are placed in this light, we find him 
abſolutely difapproving of the view, and all thoſe 
queſtions which ariſe from thence ; intimating, that 
the very foundation of them is not true in fact. 

To make this appear more fully, let us conſider 


ſome of the advantages of life, both natural and at- 
quired ; in order to ſee, whether there be any ſigns 


that theſe are now diſpenſed ina leſs liberal way than 


formerly; or whether the reverſe i is not more pro- 


bable. 
As to the fruitfulneſs of the earth, and clemeney 


ol ſraſons ; the temperature of the air, and influence 


of heavenly bodies ; the vulgar miſtake of their con- 
tinual decay, and tendency to e has, long 


| ſince been exploded . 


" LT Whatever 


A ſufficievt confutation of it may be ſeen in Hahtewilh, 
w- one. There is a little book wrote on the fame ſubject 
„ fre a Polander, and entitled de Nature Conſtantia, 

Ea. rk 632. which contains ſome valuable obſeryations, 

| though 


02. 
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Whatever might have been the employment of 
man, had he continued innocent ; (who muſt have 
been originally deſigned for ſome employment, ſince 
we find Adam not exempted from the care of dreſſing, 
and keeping that ſpot of ground in which he was placed*;) 
upon his fall, a ſtate of greater toil and labour be- 
came neceſſary; in order to ſecure the virtue, health, 
and greater ſafety of the ſpecies, in any tolerable de- 
gree f: on which account the earth is repreſented as 
Ifying under an extraordinary curſe, of barrenneſs; 
which has been generally thought to have continued, 
and received conſiderable addition at the deluge; and 
very plauſible reaſons were aſſigned for this opinion; 
till a learned prelate|| ſhewed us from the circum- 
ſtances of the hiſtory, that the direct contrary was 

fact 8. For ſome time afterwards, the longevity of 
| | mankind 


though the author owns that his work is chiefly extracted from 
Hatewill, p. 160. | 
That ſome climates are more mild and temperate now, than 
they were in former times, Sce Hume's Eſſays Mor. Polit. &c. 
EM. xi. Add Phil. Tranſ. V. 58. No. 9g. and that this is chiefly 
owing to the lands being better cultivated, may be feen in OHſer- 
vations on the Statutes, p- 189, and 321. 2d Ed. ; 
Gen. ii. 15. | | | 
+ See Xing Or. of E. p. 172. note 33. 4th Ed. and the au- 
'thors there referred to. To which add Worthington's Eſſay on 
Man's Redemption, who has treated this point more particularly, 
c. 3. p. 64, &c. N 
+ Theſe are collected in Univ. Hit. Vol. I. p. 106. 
Bp. Sherlock, Uſe and Intent of Proph. Diſc. iv. Comp. 
Worthington on the fame ſubject, Ell. p. 84, Kc. 
The great fertility of the earth immediately after the deluge, 
4s what ſome think, gave riſe to the ſtories of the Golden Age 
among the Poets; f 


— cum fruges tellus inarata ferebat, 
Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat Ariſtis, &c. 
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mankind was very neceſſary, for peopling the world, 
and learning arts**; though I ſhould think it diffi- 
cult to point out the natural cauſes of this longevity, 
and the following changes ; at leaſt, ſuch as can be 
conſiſtent with the forementioned opinion*. Since, 


if the earth was corrupted to ſuch a degree at the 
univerſal deluge, as to lay a foundation for the ſhor- 
tening the period of human life; this effect, one would 
imagine, ſhould have been more evident, while theſe 
ſame cauſes muſt be freſh, and operate moſt ſtrongly: 
not to repeat the proof, that this ſuppoſed corruption 
is a vulgar error. This great change therefore, 
ſeems to have been owing to a poſitive appointment 
of the Deity, diſtin& from, and ſubſequent to that of 


. Noah's 
** See Hakewill, p. 42. Jeſepb. L. i. e. 3. Winder, p. 78, 79. 


Le Clerc on Gen. v. 21. Cum pauci eſſent homines in terris, 
neceſſe erat parentes diu vivere, ut liberis ſuis auxilio eſſent, et 
ſe contra feras, aliaque vitæ incommoda, una tutarentur: alioqui 
ſi parentes ſzpe liberos impuberes orbos reliquiſſent, aut ea ætate 
interiifſent, qua liberi rudiores nondum fibi ſatis proſpicere pote - 
rant, de multis familiis actum fuiſſet. Cum omnia experientia 
diſcerentur, neque ea poſſet in liberos adoleſcentes tranſmitti ; 
ut ea poſteris alu eſſet, diu cum illis parentes vivere oportuit.— 
He certe longævitas in rudi ætate et ſcribendi imperitia, ad 
hiſtoriæ et annorum certam memoriam ſervandam plane neceſſarĩia 
erat: cum nec fic quidem ſatis incolumis ad nos pervenerit. Id. ib, 

Some of the ſuppoſed ones are ſet down by the laſt men- 
tioned writer ; who after all, is forced to recur to a particular 
Providence for the event, with the noted Rabbi, who determines 
it to have been Opus Providentiae, non Naturae. Comp. Buddei 
Hiſt. Ecel. Vol. I. p. 151. or Daun on Gen. iv, v. p. 59, 67. 
Worthington ſuppoſes a decay in the conſtitution of Noah's fons 
immediately occaſioned by the rains and waters of the deluge, 
Eff. p. 74, &c. Had ſuch a cauſe been adequate to the effec, 
would there not have been ſome appearance of its taking place 


much ſooner ; and not by halves, and at ſuch diſtant periods ; as 
in the following note? 7 
O 3 


8 
I 
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Nuab's flobd, and introduced for reaſons which took 
place ſome ages aſter it; and may be conceived, as a- 
new diſpenſation, neceſlary for the future government 
of the world, in every age (u). However, in David's 

| | | time, 


(v) See Taylor on Orig. Sin, p. 67. When God had deter- 
mi in himſelf, and promiſed to Noah, never to deſtroy the 
world again by ſuch an univerſal deſtruction, till the laſt and 
final judgment; it was neceſſary, by degrees, to ſhorten the lives 
of men; wbich was the moſt effectual means to make them more 
governable, and to remove bad examples out of the world; which 
would hinder the ſpreading of the infection; and people, and 
reform the world again by new examples of piety and virtue : for 
when there are ſuch quick ſucceſſions of men, there are few ages, 
but have ſome great and brave examples, which give a new and 
better ſpirit to the world.” Sherlect on Death, c. 3. ſect. 2. Sin 
brought death in firft, and yet man hved almoſt a thouſand years. 
But he finned more, and then death came nearer to him : for 
when all the world was firſt drowned in wickedneſs, and then in 
water, God cut him ſhorter by one half; and five hundred years 
was his ordinary period. And man finned fill, and had ſtrange 
imaginations, and built towers in the air; and then about Peleg's 
time, God cut him ſhorter by one half yet; two hundred and odd 
years was his determiuation. And yet the generations of the 
world returned not unanimouſly to God; and God cut him off 
another half yet, and reduced him to an hundred and twenty 
years.—But if God had gone oa fill in the ſame method, and 
ſhortened our days as we multiplied our fins ; we ſhould have been 
but as an Zphemeron ; man ſhould have lived the life of a fly, or 
a gourd.—But God ſeeing Man's thoughts were only evil conti - 
nually, he was reſolved no longer to firive with him, nor deſtroy 
the lind, but puniſh 3ndioiduals only, and fingle perſons; and if 
they ſinned, or if they did obey, regularly their life ſhould be pro- 
portionable. Taylor, Life of Chrif, p. 305. I ſhall here add 
the obſervation of a friend, which is connected with the preſent 
ſubject.— It is very plain by the unoccupied ſpaces and ſuperfluous 
produce of the earth, that it was intended to be inhabited by 
many myriads more than ever exiſted upon it, and whoſe exiſtence 
has only been prevented or cut ſhort by the unrighteous inven- 
tions of men; this complete repleniſhing of the earth, would 
882 have heen the conſequence of Adam's obedience; but 
is fall having broken in upon this ſcheme, it became the wiſe and 
good providence of God to limit the generations of men to a cer- 
tain 


- 


_- 
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time, we find the life of man fixed to the ſame length 
in general that it has at preſent *; and ever ſince, 
have reaſon to believe, that the conſtitution - of man- 
kind in general, as well as the ſtate of the earth, and 
heavens, whereon that muſt ever depend ; have, at 
all times, been much the ſame as we now find 
them4;z and may reſt ſatisfied, that the original pro- 

| mile 


tain proportion, and to keep the balance in ſuch ſort, that maugre 
all the inventions of men themſelves to prolong human life, or to 
increaſe the ſpecies, the earth ſhould never be ſtocked with inha- 
bitants beyond ſuch a proportion, till they were duly diſpoſed to 
apply the aids and expedients of religion to their preſervation and 
felicity. To multiply mankind, while iniquity abounds, and the 
love of ſo large a majority is waxen cold; or in other words, to 
repleniſh the carth, whilſt the appetites of its inhabitants are ſo 
inflamed, would only be to multiply new generations of cut- 
throats, and oppreſſors, whoſc engroſſing maw would quickly re- 
duce the ſpecies to [perhaps far below] the ordinary proportion. 

ie days of our years, are three ſcore years and ten, &c. 
Pf. xc. 10. This js entitled a prayer of Mats, but cannot be 
of that date which the title imports, ſince in Meoſes's time, moſt 
of the perſons mentioned in Scripture lived to an age far exceed- 
ing that ſtandard. : 

+ See Sir V. Temple's Works, Vol. I. p. 276, Ke. Sir 7. 
P. Blount, EM iv. p. 188, 192, &c. or 14 Bacon's Hiſt. of 
Life and Death. Hatewill, B. iii. c. 1. ſec. 7, &c. Hilt. of 
Carribby Iſlands, B. ii. c. 24. 

That the fature of man in this age is the ſame as it was near 
three thouland years ago, appears —.— Greavesi's account of the 
monument in the Egyptian pyramid. Derham, Phyſ. Theol. B. 
v. c. 4. note 4. Add Diſſ. Crit. de Hominibus ſpecie et ortu in- 
ter ſe non differentibus, c. 4. inter Fabricii Opuſc. Hami. 1738 ; 
and Halewill, B. iii. c. 3, 4, 5. and ſome late accounts of ſeveral 
tribes among the Patagonians. The ſame: obſervation is made 
of man's age, by Plot, N. H. of Staffordſhire, c. 8. ſect. 102. 
Of his ffrength, by Hakewill, B. iii. c. 5. ſect. g. That we have 
had ſeveral very late inſtances of perſons, whoſe [ongevity exceeded 
that of the patriarchal age, may be ſeen in Worthington's Eflay, 
p. 417, Comp, Huct. Alnet. Queſt. L. ii. c. 12, ſect. 4. Mar- 
ten gs N. Hiſt. of Northamptonſhire, c. 8. Jenſlon. de Nature 

15 J 8 conſtantia, 
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miſe has been, and will be made good ; that while 
the earth remaineth, ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold 
and heat, and ſummer and winter, and day and night 
Hall not ceaſe*; and therefore may conclude, that 
the diſtribution, and enjoyment of, what I call, the 
natural advantages of life, is fo far from a conſtant 
decline, that theſe have been at all times in them- 
ſelves pretty equal; and rather improving}, as they 
receive aſſiſtance, which they do very greatly from 
the acquired ones; which we are in the next place to 
conſider. 

The late invention of ar!s and ſciences is uſually in- 
ſiſted on, and very juſtly, in our diſputes with athei/ts, 
againſt the eternity of the world ; and their continual 
progreſs, though perhaps ſeldom attended to, ſeems 
to be a point no leſs neceſſary to complete the argu- 
ment. For if it can be ſhewn, either that theſe which 
we now have, or others of equal uſe, were diſcover- 
cd long ago; and dropt again, and ſubject to their ſeve- 

ral revolutions ; as has been aſſerted by a profligate 
writer &; why ſhould not we grant from analogy, that 
Fs the 


conſtantia, Prop. v. Art. 1. 11. Campbell's political Survey, 
C. 4 It dts from the London — Ao the interval 
of thirty years, viz. from 1728 to 1757 incluſive, that 2979 per- 
ſons were living at 90, 2 at 100, 10 at 110, and 1 at 138. 
Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LIL Part i. Art. 11. 

Gen. viii. 22. | 

+ The comparative mildneſs of the Seaſons, is ſhewn by Hume. 
Polit. Diſc. x. Ef. | 
- CF © Arts and ſciences grow up, flouriſh, decay, die, and re- 
turn again under the ſame or other forms, after periods which 
appear long to us, however ſhort they may be, compared = 

x 
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the world itſelf has undergone the like changes? that 
the ſame time and chance has happened to all things 
concerning it, and its inhabitants But that there 
actually have been ſuch viciſſitudes in nature; or ſo 
much as one valuable art, or very uſeful branch of 
ſcience, wholly loſt ſince the creation, I know no 
ground ſufficient to believe (v). — 


the immenſe duration of the ſyſtems of created being, Theſe 
periods are ſo diſproportionate to all human means of preſerving 
the memory of things, that when the ſame things return, we 
take frequently for a new diſcovery, the revival of an art or 
ſcience long before known.” Ld. Bolingbroke, EM. iii. p. 236. 
See alſo his Letter, occaſioned by one of Abp. Tillotor's Ser- 
mons; Works, Vol. III. p. 265, &c. The ſame wild ſyſtem, - 
has fince been ſupported by Toulmin, antiquity and duration of 
the world 1780. | | 
(v) For proof of this, ſee the pretended inftances of Joſt arts 
in Parcirollus, which, upon examination, will appear all to be 
either manifeſtly falſe, or frivolous; or of ſuch trifles as have 
been dropt by diſuſe. * In what Pancirollus ſays of certain arts, 
which according to him were known to the ancients, and have 
been fince loſt, there are almoſt as many miſtakes and puerilities as 
words: The arts which he ſpeaks of, either never exiſted, or they 
exiſt to this day, and in a more perfect ſtate than ever.” Gaguet, 
Pref. p. 7.*. To which may be added Wetton's Pref. to Refi. 
on anc. and mod. L. I will agree—that ſeveral arts in the 
world have been loſt, and others, after a time again, revived; 
but then theſe have been ſuch arts as have been more curious than 
uſeful ; and have rather been ornamental, than beneficial to man- 
kind ; and there has been ſome good reaſon to be given for their 
difuſe ; either by their growing out of faſhion, * ſome more 
eaſy and commodious invention. Thus the art of glaſf- painting 
was loft about the time of the Reformation}, when the . 


+ This ſeems to be a vulgar error. See glaſr painting in Cham- 
ber's Cyclopedia, or Spectacle de la Nature, III. p. 219. or 
Mr. Walpele's Anecdotes of Painting. Vol. II. p. 15, &c. 

Of Cement, Spect. ib. p. 228. Add Motte's Abr. Phil. Tran. 
Vol. II. Part iv. p.62, 63. From hence it may be concluded, 
that the firmneſs of that Comet, which is obſervable in old walls, 

: | &c. 
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In a hiſtory of the world, which has been proved 
by a late unexceptionable writer &, to be of all others 
by far the moſt ancient and authentic, and which car- 
ries its accounts as high as could be expected, from 
any hiſtory ; even to the forming and firſt peopling 
of the world itſelf, and the original diviſion of the na- 
tions : in this, we have the birth and genealogy, the 
names and characters, of the ſeveral founders of cach 
Rate and kingdom; as well as the inventors even of 


of ſaints were not fo highly eſteemed, and churches began to be 
more gravely adorned. Thus the uſe of archers in an army, has 
been laid afide fince the invention of pikes and guns. But who 
can imagine that the art of the ſmith, and the carpenter, ſhould 
ever be forgot after the firſt invention; unleſs we could fu 

that houſes, and all forts of utenſils aud conveniences, ſhould 
w'out of faſhion ; and it would be the mode for men to live 
ike colts and wild aſſes? Unleſs men could be ſuppoſed to forget 
the uſe of cating and drinking, I am confident they could never 
forget the art of plowing and ſowing, and preſſing the grape.” 
Nicholls's Conf. Parti. And the ſame may be ſaid of navigation, 
notwithſtanding all that Ld. Boelingbrote advances to the con- 
trary- Ef. iii. p. 236. See more of this in Wotton's Pref. p. 
14; Kc. 2d Ed. Comp. Mod. Part of Univ. Hit. B. xviii. e. 
12, Sect. 6. Fin. and Goguet, on the origin of Laws, Arts, and 
Sciences, or the Chron, Index of inventions and improvements, 
in Biogr. Brit. vol. ult. | * 
MNeuten, Chiron. 
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Ke. Muſt in a great meaſure be the effect of time, and * 
more to the attractive contiguity, of its ſeveral ingredients, ani 


' thecontinual tranſ-ſudation of that Lime, Nitre, Salts, &c. of which 


the Mortar confifts, than to any peculiar ſkill ſhewn by the an- 
cients in its original compoſition. +1 

If Monſr. Loriot iy ſo much celebrated diſcovery + of a Cement, 
made by guick lime. equal to that which he has attributed to the 
Greets and Romans, were of much conſequence in this caſe, we 
ſhould in all probability have heard more of it fince its firſt publi- 
cation. | 

+ Scchis Practical Eqay onthat ſubject, reprinted, London, 1774. 
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manual arts, delivered down (w); and from the ſo- 
ber air of truth, and that ſimplicity which runs, 
through the whole relation; have much more reaſon 
to depend upon it, that on the boaſting fabulous anti- 
quities of Greece and Egypt: to obviate which, was 
probably one great deſign of the relator (x). From 

whom 


(v) Cain builded a city, or the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. add 
Gen. x. 8, 9, &c. Jabal was the father of ſuch as dwell in tents, 
and of ſuch as have cattle : and his brother's name was Fubal ; be 
- evas the father of all ſuch as handle the harp and the organ: and 
Tubal Cain was an inſtructor of every artificer in braſs and iran: 
or a forger of arms. Gen. iv. 20, &c. After the food, Noab 
began to be a buſbandman, and he planted a vineyard, Gen. ix. 20. 
or being a huſbandman, he planted vines together, and 1 ved 
the fruit of them, [v. Cleric. or Patrick in loc.] 80 late as 
Abraham's time, we find there was enough of the beſt land unoe- 
cupicd for both him and Lot, to chuſe out of; Ger, xiii. g. which 

s the author of Biblioth. Bill. obſerves, p. 335-) is a moſt il- 
uſtrious teſtimany for the late . the world, and by con- 
ſequence for the truth of the Meſaic hiſtory of the creation and 
Fu — in as much as it appears by this, that the moſt pleaſant 
and moſt fruitful country of the whole earth, and which, in a few 
hundreds of years afterward, was ſo exceeding populous ; was yet 
in the days of Abraham ſo very thinly peopled, that even large 
tracts were left in a manner uncultivated and without proprietor. 
So little ground is there for that aſſertion of Ld. Bolingbroke, on 
which he builds very largely: © Nations were civilized, wiſe con- 
ſlitutions of government were framed, arts and ſciences were in- 
vented and improved, long before the remoteſt time to which any 
hiſtory, or tradition extends.“ Vol. IV. p. 231 | 

(x) Hiſtoria ſua Moſes Iſraclitarum animos a-vicinorum fabu- 
lis, adeoque religionibus, quæ ſæpe iis nitebantur, alienare ad- 
greſſus eſt. Non modo mundum creatum docet, quod videntur 
etiam credidiſſe, vel potius ex veteribus monumentis ſciviſle, vi - 
cini ; ſed etiam quot fuiſſent ætates ab initio mundi ad ſua tem- 
pora oſtendit, fingulaſque per/onas generates enumeravit, ut in- 
genti illi aumero ætatum, qui ab Agyptiis jactabatur, et in ſua 
quidem regione fuiſſe dicebatur, verum opponeret.—Vide Jacta- 
tiones Ægyptiorum de gentis ſuæ antiquitate apud Exel. xxix. 3. 
et quæ habemus ad Num. xiii, 23. At oftengit Moſes, Gen. x. 
6. poſt diluvium demum a Chami poſteris, a Babylone — — 

| c 
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whom we learn, that neither the planting of the 
world, nor the introduction of arts and ſciences, were 
of ſo early a date, as they have uſually been repre- 
fented !. 
Moſt 


feQis, fuiſſe cultam Egyptum. Plurima etiam de generatione 


hominum in ſua regione, deque diluvio, mentiebantur Ægyptii; 
quz habet Diodar. L. i. Mu ta jactabant de rerum omnium 
apud fe inventione, que apud eundem leguntur. Quorum ple- 
raque obiter confutat Maſes alia plane narratione, aliitque rerum 
inventoribus indicatis. Vide quz diximus ad Gen. iv. 21, 22. 
Ofrridi etiam ſuo agricultvræ, et vini e racemis exprimendi inven- 
tionem tribuebant Egyptii, quz Noachi fuit, ut docet Moe, 
Cap. ix. 20. Cleric. Proleg. ad Comm. Diff. iii. de ſcript. 
Pent. p. 37. Id. in indice ad Fineam—Originem etiam muſicæ, 
quanquam initio rudis, omittere noluiſſe videtur Moſes, ut often- 
deret mentiri Zgyptios, qui ej us inventionem Thouthi gyptio, 
amico Ofridit, qui poſt diluvium vixit, acceptam ferebant. Diad. 
Sic. L. i. p. 15. Ed. Rh. Plats de Leg. ii. p. 577. Tubal- 
Cainem quoque omne æris et ferri opificium expolientem, contra 
Agyptios a w memoratum credibje eft; illi in Apypto, reg- 
nante Ofrride, dictitabant, in Thebarde aerir et auri cudendi in- 


/i 


ventis artibus, arma eſſe ſacta, quibur occidendo feras, et terram 


- colends, cam ſludigſe cultiorem redderent, et q. ſeq. ap. Died. L. 
i. p. 14. Id. in Gen. iv. 21, 22. Num. xiii. 23. Chebron gui- 
dem ſeptem annis ante Ægyptiacam Tanin condita fuerat.— Obiter 
retundit ſes Ægyptiorum ſuperbiam, qui ſe primos mortalium, 
ſuaſque proinde urbes omnium antiquiſſimas jactabant, Exel. 
xxix. 3. Diod. Sic. L. i. Bibl. p. 9. Juſtin. L. ii. e. 1. Cleric. 
in Num. xiii. 22. Comp. id. in E/. xvili. 2. 

Though Noah and his fons had, doubtleſs, ſome knowledge 
of the inventions of the Antediluvians, and probably acquainted 
their deſcendants with ſuch of them as were moſt obvious and 
uſeful in common life ; yet it is not to be imagined that any of 
the more curious arts, or ſpeculative ſciences, were improved in 
any degree, ſuppoſing them to have been known or invented; till 
ſome conſiderable time after the 9 on their ſettling 
in any country, they found it employment ſufficient to cultivatę 
the land (which yet for want of ſeparate property, and ſecurity 
in their poſſeſſions, in thoſe early times, they improved no farther 
than barely to ſupply their neceſſities) and to provide themſelves 
kabitations and peceffaries, for their mutual comfort and ſub- 


ſiſtence 
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Moſt nations, like private families, have at all 
times been fond of carrying up their pedigreeas high 
as poſhble*; and where no marks remained of the 
ſucceſſive alterations in their ſtate, were apt to ima- 
gine that it had always been the ſame. Hence the 
many fooliſh pretences among the ancients, to their 
being Aborigines of the countries they had inhabited 
time out of mind : hence were they led to make their 
ſeveral gods the founders of their government +. 
They knew but very little of the world ; and the tra- 
dition which they had of that little, was ſo far blend- 
ed and corrupted with romance, that it ſerved only to 
confound them}. Upon the removal of this cloud, 

| by 


ſilence *., Beſides this, they were often obliged to remove from 
one place to another, where they could more conveniently relide ; 
and it was a great while before they came to embody themſelves 
together in towns and cities; and from thence to ſpread into pro- 
vinces ; and to ſettle the bounds and extent of their territories+. 
Two or three ages at leaſt muſt have been ſpent in this manner : 
and it is not very likely they ſhould amuſe themſelves with celeſtial 
obſervations in particular, hen they had ſo many more preſſing 
affairs to mind. Univ. Hit. B. i. c. 2. p. 173. | 

V. Macpherſon, Origin of ancient Caledonians, Ke. Dill. I. 

+ Datur hæc venia antiquitati, ut miſcendo humana d'vinis, 
primordia urbium auguſtiora faciat ; ſays Liv. Pref. Hiſt. L. i. 
very honeſtly, The {ame humour among Chriſtian countries, of 
2 up the original of their churches either to ſome apoſtle, 
or apoſtolical perſon, is no leſs honeſtly cenfured by Meſbem. de 
Rebus Chriſt. ante Conſt. M. p. 84, &c. 

t The grounds of the uncertainty of ancient hiſtory, may be 
ſeen in Stilling flee, Or. Sac. B. i. c. 1. ſect. 16. 18, &c. Comp. 
Bryant's accurate acct. of it. paſſ. Of the Egyptian in particular, 
ſee Shaw's Travels, p. 417. 442. Comp. Baker on I and 

ron. 
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* Vid Thugid. L. i. ſub in. 
+ Stillingfleet, Or. 8. B. i. c. 1. ſect. 16. 
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by the more diligent, and accurate enquiry of the 
moderns, we ſee ancient hiſtory beginning to clear 
up, even at this diſtance ; the world puts on a very 
different face; and all parts of it appear conformable 
to each other, and to the late well known courſe of 
things ; as is made out very clearly, in various in- 
ſtances, by a learned and ingenions writer“. We 
find the marvellous in all the annals of theſe times, 
and more eſpecially in the great point of their anti- 
quity, exceedingly reduced f; and our own plain ac- 
counts ſtill more and more confirmed: from which 

| we 


Chron. Reflect. c. 10, and 11. Shuckford, Vol. II. B- viii. 
Winder, Vol. II. c. 10. ſect. 4, &c. Bp. Clayton's Remarks on the 
Origin of Hzeroglyphicks, p. 58, &c. Goguet, Vol. III. Dill. iii. p. 
269. That the Baby/on;/ empire was not ſo old as has been 
pretended, See Le Clerc, on Gen, x. 10. C- =wx6 the fabulous 


—y of the Chineſe, See Concluſion of Mod. II. Hiſt. p. 95. 
1 

V. Bryant Analyſis paſs. | 

+ © Till men come to a ſcrutiny, they are apt to imagine 


that a number is vaſtly greater than it is. I have often aſked 
people to gueſs how many men there have been in a direct line be- 
tween the preſent king of Zngland and Adam, meaning only one 
man in a generation; the king's father, grandfather, &c. The 
anſwer made upon a ſudden conjecture, has always been, ſome 
. thouſand ; whereas it is evident from a calculation, there have not 
been two hundred. For the ſpace of time between Adam and 
Chrift, let us take the genealogy of our Saviour, preſerved by St. 
Lale, in which the names between Adam and Chriſt, excluſive of 
both, are but ſeventy-· four. From the birth of Chriſ to the birth 
of the king, were ſixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be 

ſuppoſed, that in the liſt of the king's progenitors, every fon was 

born when his father was twenty five years old, which is as carly 
as can be ſuppoſed, one with another. According to this ſuppo- 
ſition, there were four generations in every hundred years: 2. e. 
in thoſe ſixteen hu and eighty-three years, there were ſixty- 
ſeven generations; which ſixty- ſeven, added to the foregoing ſe- 
venty-four, will make no more than a hundred and forty-one.” 
Hallet on Heb. zi. 7. Note a. p, 17. Comp. Goguet, Vol. III. 
Diff. iii. pr- Brffyant Anal. Anet. Mythol. paſs. 
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we may be convinced, that both the peopling and 
cultivation of the earth aroſe at firſt from a few, low 
beginnings z. very gradually ſpred itſelf from ſome 


one center *: and that it has at all times proceeded by 
wn | pretty 
This has been obſerved by / Caſaubon in one reſpect, vis. in 
relation to language. Eft enim veriſimum, ſays he, lingua caete- 
ras eo maniſeſtiora et magis expreſſa originis Hebraicae veſtigia ſer- 
vaſe, et nunc ſervare, quo propius ab antiqua et prima hominum 
ſede abfuerunt, &c. A confirmation of it in ſome other reſpects, 
may be had from the following very remarkable particular, as 
Hartley juſtly calls it; Ohr. on man, V. II. p. 113. * It ap- 
N 2 from hiſtory, that the different nations of the world have 
ad, caeteris paribus, more or leſs xnowledge, civil and religions, 
in proportion as they were nearer to, or had more intimate com- 
munication with, Egypt, Palaeſtine, Chaldea, and the other coun- 
tries that were inhabited by the moſt eminent perſons amongſt 
the firſt deſcendants of Noah and by thoſe who are ſaid in ſerip- 
ture to have had particular revelatious made to them by God : and 
that the firſt inhabitants of the extreme parts of the world, rec- 
koning Palae/line as the center, were in general mere ſava 
No all this is utterly inexplicable upon the footing of Infideh- 
ty; of the excluſion of all divine communications. Why ſhould 
not human nature be as fagacious, and make as many diſcoveries, 
civil and religious, at the Cape of Good Hope, or in America; as 
in Egypt, Palaeſline, Meſopotamg, Greece, or Rome? Nay, why 
Palaeftine ſo far exceed them all, as it did confeſſedly? Al- 
low the ſcripture-accounts, aud all will be clear and cafy. Man- 
kind after the flood, were firſt diſperſed from the plains of M. 4 
patamin. Some of the chief heads of families ſettled there, in Hu- 
. daeftine, and in Egypt. Palaeſline had afterwards extraordinary 
divine illuminations beſtowed upon its inhabitants, the //raclite; 
and Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the pureſt notions of God, 
aud the wiſeſt civil eſtabliſhment. Next after them come the 
Egyptians, and Chaldeaas ; who, not being removed from their 
- firtt habitations, and living in fertile countyics watered by the 
Nile, Tigris, and Eupbrates, may be ſuppoſed to have preſerved 
more both of the antediluvian and poſtdiluvian revelations; alſo to 
have had more leiſure for invention, and more free communication 
with the {/raclites and Jews chan any other nations. Whereas 
thoſe ſmall parties which were driven farther and farther from 
each other into the extremities of heat and cold, intirely occupied 
in providing neceſſaries for themſelves, and alſo cut off by.rivers, 
| mountains, 
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pretty near the ſame flow, regular ſteps it does at pre- 


ſent. 


Since we have looked into paſt times more nar- 
rowly, we prove the ancients to have been far leſs ex- 
pert and knowing, than by a ſuperſtitious reverence 
for every thing remote, we once were accuſtomed to 
ſuppoſe : and as well from the preſent ſtate of thoſe 
particular nations, which uſed to brag moſt of their 
extraordinary advancement, and long poſſeſſion of the 
ſciences ; as from the remaining ſpecimens of the {kill 
in their forefathers, when fairly (v) repreſented, we 

find 


. mountains, or diſtance, from all communication with Paleſtine, 
Egypt, and Cbaldaca; would loſe much of their original ſtock, 


and have neither inclination nor ability to invent more.” Comp. 
Bryant. Anal. paſs. Of the feveral Arts, Cuſtoms, religious 
rites and civi] inſtitutions which firſt aroſe in Aa, See Conclufion 
of Mod. Hiſt. p. 120. Fol“ Any one that fairly examines biſ- 


' tory, will find thoſe accounts more probable, than that extraordi - 


nary ſuppoſition of Ld. Bolingbroke, viz. that ſcience may have 
come originally from welt to caſt. Ld. B's Works, Vol. IV. p. 


(r) It may indeed be imagined, from the t extent of 


fame ancient cities, ſuch as Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon ; as well as 
from the enormous ſize of ſeveral public works in thoſe parts ⸗ 
that the ancient nations were much more populous, and that arts 
have once been in much greater perfection, than they now appear 
in the world ; but upon ſecond thoughts, I fancy it will be found, 
that this was rather owing to an unnatural, gigantic taſte, which 
then prevailed (as Winder obſerves, Hiſt. of how. Vol. IL p. 
334-) in their architecture, ſtatuary, and other arts; as well as 
in their frame of government, and politics; than to any real im- 
provement in either of theſe reſpects; as may be gathered from 
the vaſt numbers of men uſually employed on each occafion ; 
which is a ſign, that inſtruments of expedition and convenience 
were not had in the former caſe, ib. p. 321; and that the means 
of _ comfortably at home, were no leſs wanting in the lat- 
ter ; which might be the occaſion of ſo many ſerving abroad in 


wars, and made the ancient armics ſo very numerous as they are 


commonly 
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find nd great reaſon to envy them their beſt acquire- 
ments; fo far l mean, as concerns real uſe: for all the 
worth that faſhion and fancy may give things, is out 
of the queſtion®. OE RO n 
Some of them indeed deſeribe their knowledge in 
high ſtrains; and perhaps for their times, and in 
compariſon with ſome of their neighbours, it may 
have been conſiderable; and yet tis more than pro- 
bable, that ſuch accounts are chiefly owing to their 
| Ignarance of the true ſtate of the reſt of mankind ; 
as is the caſe remarkably with the Chine/e, a people 
ſo much celebrated by themſelves, and their implicit 
followers ; who yet, upon more ſtrict examination, 
have appeared in molt things of conſequence, and 
where moſt might have been expected from them, 
leaſt. of all to deſerve a character: fo that nothing 
WIG eres TIS as . but 


repreſented, ib. p. 323. This notion is confirmed, from abferv- 
ing the like monſtrous undertakings carried on entirely by the la- 
hour of multitudes, in countries where there could be no room 
for our ſulpe&ing any extraordinary ſkill, viz. Mexico and China. 
See Hume, Polit. Diſc, D. x. "Though what the author of a 
Difertation on the Numbers 4 Mankind, [ Edin. 17 53.] has ad- 
duced to the contrary, well deſerves farther conſideration. Comp. 
Mad. U. Iii. fol. Vol. III. p. 644. not. r. . On the ſuppoſed 

pulouſneſs of thoſe northern nations which over · ran the. Roman 
empire, ſce Geddes, Miſc. 'Trafts, Vol. III. No. 6. p. 13. No- 
bertfoy Hiſt, Ch. V. p. 4. Mallet's Northern Antiquities, V. t. 
C. ix. e x 

* Why the ſciences of men's brains have been mare ſubje& to 
viciſſitudes, thas the arts of their hands, fee Sprat, Hiſt. R. S. p. 
118, &c, zd Ed. The operations of the Iutellect are more 
fixed and. uniform than thoſe of the Fancy or Taſte. Truth 
makes an impreſſion nearly the ſame in every place ; whereas the 
ideas of what is beautiful, elegant or ſublime, vary in different 
Climates.” Robert/on. Hiſt. of 14 V. p. 322. , | 


— 
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but their as ſmall acquaintance with the Eugopoars 
formerly, as ours with them, could poſſiby give riſe 
to thoſe extravagant ſentiments and ſayings, that are 
recorded of each other (20. | 
The 


1 See the 1ſt Part, p. 29, nate 1555 to which may be ad- 
Fenkin's Reaſouableneſs, Vol. I. 340, &c. Motton's 
and Bater's Reflections, under the kay Mir and aftronomy. 
Theſe and many other authors ſnew us, how little able the Chineſe 
were to make any proper obſervations in their ſo much boaſted 
ſcience of the beavens, till they were ſhewn the way by miſſion- 
aries: as alſo how monſtroully inaccurate both their chronologi- 
cal and ailrongmical tables were found to be. See Cœfard', 
Letter in Phil. Tranſ. for 1747. Du Halde, their panegyriſt, 
ſays, They have applied themſelves from the beginning of their 
empire to a/?ronomy ; yet when he comes to explain himfelf, all 
their proficiency appears to be a little, low, judicial aſrology, Vol. 
I. fol. Eng. p. 394, Se ignorant were wed in geography, that 
their literati fal a map of the world in the hands of the Je- 
ſuits, took one of the two hemiſpheres, which contained Zurope, 
2 ahd A/rica, for the empire of China, 280. [Comp. 
ravels of Jeſuits, Vol. II. p. 304. ] Some of their curious no- 
tions in religion may be ſeen, p. 254. 652. 655. 657. Their {kill 
in metaphy/ics has been touched upon by Gurden, B. Lect. ſect. 
14. p- 425, Kc. Their mechanics may be judged of, from the 
eſuit's account of their taking the brit watch he brought thither 
or a living creature. Beyle on final cauſes, p. 230. Their civil 
N from the appointment of an officer in Peling, and other 
rge cities, to deſtroy every morning, all the Infants expoſed in 
the ſtreets; which amounted to a very conſiderable number. Mod. 

Un. Hift. fol. Vol. I. p. 175. Their method of communicatin 
any ſcicace, from their yet being without an alphabet. See Phil. 
Tranſ. Vol. LIX. p. 495. Some ſpecimens of their zvorals may 
be ſeen in Auen s Voyage, p. 598. 4to. or Leland, Advantage, 
&c.. Vol. II. Part ii. c. 4. Of their government, Auſon B. ui. 
c. 10. Of the bribery and corruption which reign through their 
whole Empire, from the higheſt tribunals down to the loweſt 
offices, Mad. Un. Hiſt. fol. Vol. III. p. 578. Upon the 
whole, the Chineſe appear to be little better than a nation of fig- 
nal hypocrites, who boaſt of the equity and excellence of their 
laws, and ſtick at no violation of them; and under the faireſt 
outſide, and pretence of jullice and probity, indulge themſelves 
in all manner of extortions, fraud, and villainy.“ ib. p. 581. add 
| | | Concluſion 


, 


ge ru 
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The fame may in great meaſure be affirmed of the 
Egyptian learning ||. Though this country has been 
36.430 59 1 ſtiled 


Concluſion of 379d. Hiſi. p. Ioo. fol, or Torreen's ſhort account 
of their reigning Vice, O/beck Voyage, Vol. II. p. 238, &c. 
So far are they from being qualified to teach the Europeans 
morality ! That moſt of thoſe of learning and quality among 
them burder upon Atheiſt. ib. vol. IV. B. xviii. c. 7. ſect. 14. 
not. G. Comp. Monſ. Barbinais's Letters, ib. c. 9, ſect. 11. 
note P. An attempt was lately made [but the foundation of it 


bas been que ſlioned. Vid. Montague againit Needham, and Phil. 


Trauſ. Vol. LIX. No. LXVI. I tu ſhew that many of their 
ancient characler are the very fame with thoſe of the Egyptians, 
with whom they mutt once have. had a conſiderable communica- 
tion, and from v hom they probably derived moſt of their ſcience, 
together with many of their  cuitoms and religious inſtitutes ; 
which would prove an effeftual confutation of the pretended an · 
tiquity — authenticity of their famed annals. . Vid. Needham, 
Epitt. de Inſcriptione tiaca. Nome, 1761. & Reponſe 
ks deux n N de ken Bartoli, The ſame oblermtion 
was made long ago by M. Martiuiur, Hiſt. Sin. L. i. p. 23. 
A. D. 1659. Comp, Hut. Hiſt. of Commerce, c. 10. and 
Goguzt, an their Hiſtory and Chronology, Vol. III. Diff. iti. p. 
284, Kc. with the curious Extracts from their Hiſtorians. ib. p. 
300. 308.“ Cuignes de VOrigia des Chinsis : and the Letters 
of M. de Mairan with ſome udicious Remark; on them in Gent. 
Mag. March 1566. add Sharp Prolegom. ad Opuſc. T. Hyde p. 
14. Ke, and Mod, Un. Hift. fol. Vol. XVI. c. g. f. 95. or 
Laughton, Hiſt. of Anc. Egypt. Introd. p. 20. | 

|| © The truth is, there want not grounds of ſuſpicion, that 
tue old Egyptian learning was not of that elevation, which the 
preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt to think it was; and a 
learned man hath, in a ſet diſcourſe, endeavoured to ſhew the 
great defects that there were in it *. Neither can it, I think, be 
denied, but, according to the repofts we have now concerning 
it, ſome parts of their learning were frivolous, a great deal ma- 
gical, and the reſt ſhort of that improvement which the acceſſion 
of the parts and induſtry of after-ages gave unto it.“ Stil{ing- 
fleet, Or. 8. B. ii. e. 2. p. 55, add Wotton, Refi. c. 9. Sir T. P. 
Blount's EF. iii. 1 153, &. Fitringa Com. in Fef. Vol. I. p. 


$40, &c. MWocd's Eilay on Homer p. 117, &c. 
* Canring. de Herm. Med. c. 10, 11, 12, 
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ſtiled the Mother of Arts*, as well as Miſtreſs of Ne- 
ligion , and was, no doubt, as early poliſhed as moſt 
countries: yet if we be allowed to judge of her im- 
provement in other parts of ſcience, from that moſt 
concerning one, and. that which in all reaſon ſhould 
have been moſt cultivated, I mean medicine; of which 
the alfo claims che firſt invention}; we ſball not have 
much room to admire her high advances.—* It muſt 
evidently appear, ſays a learned writer, that the Fgyp- 
tiaus could have no ſuch phyſicians in the days of 
Mefes, as Diedorus and Herodotus ſeem to ſuppoſe: it 
3s much more probable that ages after theſe times, 
they were, like the Babylonians, entirely deſtitute of 
perſons ſkillful in curing any diſeaſes that might hap- 
pen amongſt them; and that the beſt method they 
could think of, after conſulting their /oracles, was, 
when any one was ſick, they took care to have as 
many perſons ſce and ſpeak to him as poſſibly could; 
that if any one who faw the fick perſon, had had the 
like diſtemper, he might ſay, what was proper to be 
done in that condition l.“ From which fingle in- 
| ſtance 


* Macreb. Sat. L. i. c. 15, Comp. note (x) * p- 208. 
+ Id. L. vii. c. 13. et Aumias. Marc. L. xxii. Herod. Euterp. 
T Pliz. N. H. L. vii. c. 56. 

|| Shuckford, Connect. B. ix. p- 367. Babylonii (teſte Hero- 
dot. I.. i. et Strab. G. L. xvi.) languentes in forum eſſerebant, 
ut viri qui eos adirept, conſulerent hortarenturque ad ea quæ 5 

faciendo eſſugiſſent ſimilem morbum, aut alium noviſſent 
iſſe.— Idem ſactitabant Luſtani et Egyptii. P. Verg. De Inv. 
Rer. L. i. c. 20. Conf. Strab. G. L. iii. et Plutarch. de Occult. 
vivend. That the ſame was done in other countries, fee Hare, 
H. Effay on the State of Phyſ. is the 0. T. p. 4. The 
| _  Fgyptiap 
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ſtance of the ſtate of this moſt neceſſary art, in thoſe 
times and places; as well as its firſt rudiments, in 
like manner deſcribed by an able judge f; we may, 

[ think 


Egyptian ptactice of phyfic depended much on aftrolsgical and 
magical grounds, either the influetice of ſome particular planet, 
or ſome tutelatr dæmon were [till confidered ; [Motten, p. 119.] 
which precarious foundation muſt needs depreciate their fill. and 
ſtop any idcreaſe of kng e which might be made on other 
principles.“ Un. Hiſt. Vol. L P- 219. IL * 
r ehre re ch t 4 Teiaxovra 910 An Pore; dalv²g, n %. Ti» 
glg, 5s TOravTt Kaige eee , ane Ti dUTY eee 
tirHraxra— 44 07 N n RUTH; ame TV lg r w fe r. 
Celf: ap. Orig. L.. viii. p. 416. Ed. Cant. Nor was the method 
which they are ſaid to * taken of eſtabliſhing its rules by law 

Died. Sic. L. i. 1 74. Shuckford, B. ix. p. 362. Chandler, 

ind. of O. T. Fart i. p. 442. Coguet, Vol. II. 247. J Uke to 
make any great progreſs in that ſcience. That ſurgery was by 
much the oldeſt branch of e, and that this art in general 
made but very ſow advances, till, after ſome ages ſpent in col- 
le&ing obſervations, it came to the heiglit of reputation under 
Hippocrates 8 Twhere it ſtood many ages more, and Where, as a 
ſciente, ſome fay it ſtands yet] ſee Drake's Notes to Le Clerc, 
Hiſt, PhyC. Part i. B. i. c. 17, Kc. What progreſs could be 
made in anatomy during the ancient ſuperſtition of the Zgyptians, 
may be ſeen Died. Sic. L. i. In embalming, the body was apen- 
ed with much ceremony; the perſoa wh performed it, fled as 
ſoon as he had done his office, and all who were preſent purſued 
him with ſtones, as one who had incurred the public malediction. 
For the Ezyptians regarded with horror every one who offered any 
violence to a human body. Goguet, Part i. B. iii. c. t. Art. ts 
The fame ſuperſtition he, among the Chineſe. See Lett. 
Edif. T. xvii. p. 389. T. xxi. p. 147, Ke. T. xxvi. p. 26. 

A tolerable account of the ancient late of phyſic, may be 
ſeen in a note to p. 85. of Young's Hiſt. Diff. Vol. II. Add 
Harle's Ef. p. 8, &c. or Barchuſen de Medicinz Orig. et 
Progr. Diſſert. i. et xviii. or D, Le Clerc, Hiſt. Phyf. paſſin. 

+ Celſus inveationem artis ſcienter ponit, L. i. ſeribens.— 
Notarunt ægrorum qui fine medicis erant, alios propter zvidita- 
tem primis diebus cibum protiaus ſumpfiſſe, alios propter faſti- 
dium abſlinuiſſe; et levatum magis morbum eorum qui abſtinuiſ- 


ſent : itemque alios in ipſa febre aliquid ediſſe, alios paulo — 
0 
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I think, be ſatisfied in what condition the reſt then 
were, in other parts of the world; as alſo of their 
improvement ſince in all reſpeQs *. . 
| Many. 


eam, alios poſt remiffionem ejus ; et optime 1s ceſſiſſe qui poſt 
finem febris id feciſſent. Hæc ſimiliaque cum quotidie incide- 
rent, diligentes homines talia animadyertentes ad extremum per- 
ceperunt quæ zgrotantibus utilia forent. Sic Medicinam ortam 
inter omnes conitat.* C. Celſ,ap. Pol. Ferg. de R. I. L. i. c. 
20. Comp. Puintil. L. ii. c. 18. Add Wotton, Refi. c. 26. p. 
zu, & 2d. Ed. Max. Tyr. Diff. xl. 234. Barchuſen, Dill. i. 
iii. p. 11, &c. 

FRI ſimple the beginnings of this art were, may be obſer- 
ved by the ſtory or tradition of Z#/culapius going about the coun- 
try with a dog anda ſhe-goat always following him ; both which 
he uſed ck in his cures; the firſt for licking all ulcerated 
wounds; and goat's milk for diſcaſes of the flomach and lungs. 
We find little more recorded of either his methods or medicines ; 
though he was ſo ſucceſsful by his ſkill, or ſo admired for the no- 
velty of his profeſſion, as to have been honoured with ſtatues, 
clteemed ſon of Apollo, and worſhipped as a god.“ Temple's 
Works, Vol. I. p. 280. This obſervation ſeems. to come with 
ſome weight from ſo profeſſed an admirer of all that relates to 
the ancients. To which we may add, that the very notion of a 
£24 of phyſfic, with his ſeveral temples and their apparatus, will de- 
monſtrate the low ſtate in which that art muſt then be; ſince hy 

rieſts and practitioners, who were to keep up his credit by per- 

orming now and then ſometbing extraordinary, if they could 
have done many real cures, would never have needed to recur to ſo 
much ſuperſtition, artifice, and juggle, as was practiſed all along, 
white ſuch a notion ſubſiſted. Vid. Le Clare on Mſculapius, Hill. 
Ph. c. 28, &c. of the ancient ana/omy, ib. 104, 125. of chemiſ⸗ 
try, p- 146. 

See Nick!s Conf. Part i. p. 81, $2. iſt Ed. or Geguet de 
L'Origine des Loix, des Arts, Kc. Paris, 1758. Edinburgh, 
1761. Part i. B. iii. and Part ii. B. iii. c. 2. Art. i. We 
may obſerve, that the progreſs of the arts and ſciences in the firlt 
ages, was exceeding 2 even among thoſe nations who purſued 
them with the greateſt conſtancy, and keenneſs. The tedious 
imperfect met they had of eommunicating their thoughts, 
muſt have formed a very great obſtacle to the improvement of hu- 
man knowledge, For many ages mankind knew no better ways 
of writing, than painting and bi iyphice. Both theſe ways 
of writing ate extremely defectixe: l bey are capable only of re- 

preſenting 


- 
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Many are indeed carried on much faſter in ſome 
places than in others; and ſome now and then are 
brought to ſo great perfection in one country, as to 
ſeem almoſt incapable of any increaſe, for ſeveral 
ages; which proves againſt an exact, equable im- 
provement under each period, and in each particular; 
which never was contended for: but is no argument 
againſt improvement in general; much leſs, any evi- 
dence that theſe attainments grow daily worſe : and 
notwithſtanding this, or any other limitations, which 
might be admitted; yet from ſome of the great out- 
lines of nature; from plain appearances, in many re- 
markable zras, and moſt conſiderable events; we 

ſeem 


preſenting ſenſible objects: Symbols are quite unfit for communi- 
cating, with precifion, abſtract ideas. For which reafon, ma- 
thematics in particular could make but little progreſs, tili after 
the invention of alphabetical writing. This invention has, no 
doubt, contributed infinitely to the perfection and progres of the 
ſciences. Yet at firſt, its utility muſt have been inconſiderable. 
It is only by communicating their ideas, that men can improve 
their diſcoveries. But the mere invention of letters was not 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. They wanted ſome kind of matter, 
flexible and eaſily tranſported, on which they might write long 
diſcourſes with eaſe and expedition: This was not diſcovered ti 
long after. Marble, ftone, brick, metals, wood, &c. were at 
firſt uſed for writing, or rather engraving upon. When ſo much 
time was neceſſary to write a few ſentences, it could not be ex- 
pected that the ſcienoes ſhould make a very rapid progreſs. Be- 
ſides, theſe Kinds of books could not be tranſported from place 
to place, but with great difficulty. Accordingly we find, that 
the ſciences remained in a ſtate of great imperfection among all 
the ancient nations —Human knowledge has made greater pro- 
{s within theſe laſt hundred years, than in all antiquity ; which 
:8 chiefly owing to the expeditious and eaſy methods we have of 
communicating and publiſhing all our diſcoveries.” ih. c. 2. Art. 
vi. p. 275. Comp. Sketches of the Hill, of Man, v. 1. B. 1. 


ſ. 5. 
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ſeem to have ſtill ground ſufficient to conclude, that 
on the whole they ate, and always have been, in the 
main, pregreſſive. . 

Now this progreſs in arts, will neceſſarily bring 
with it a proportionable improvement of the other 
natural advantages; fuch as health, ſtrength, plenty, 
and politeneſs : cach of theſe tend, in ſome reſpect 
or other, to poliſh and adorn the face of nature, and 
lead us to apply its laws to our reſpective uſes, much 
more effectually, than could be obtained without 
them. By theſe we are enabled to reap its ſeveral 
benefits, in ways more eaſy and compendious; with 
leis time, labour, and expence: the world is ſtock- 
ed more plentiſully with inhabitants; and each of 
them ſupported in a way more elegant, and advan- 
tageous to itſelf, and all around it. In ſhort, every 
thing in life becomes more comfortable, and com- 
modious; and life itſelf may be ſaid to attain a lon- 
ger date, by means of both a better, and more early 
education“. That this has been the caſe in later 

; ages, 
There is a {caſe id which theſe latter generations in ge - 
neral bare the advantage of the ancients, and in which they ma 
be. ſaid to out - live them —viz. in that they live more in | 
time. It is a common. obſervation, that children ripen and be- 


come men ſooner in theſe latter ages, than formerly they did 
Notwithſtanding our prejudices in other reſpecte, we * ſo 


well of ourſelves in this, that we think we are more knowing in 
every ſcience and profeſſion of life, and more capable of buſineſs 
than our anceſtors, not far backwards, were at double our age. 
And in confirmation hereof, ſome traces in Scripture Sk 
obſerved, whereby it appears, that the flate of 4he childhood 
continued much Jonger in the infancy of the world, than at pre- 
ſent ; and ſecmed to bear proportion to the greater length of 


men's 
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ages, ſeem too clear to be denied by any, perſon, 
who. will be at the leaſt trouble to compare them 
with the moſt extravagant account of the prece- 
dent f. Tis no great compliment to the preſent 


times to ſay, we are improved in every manual art, as 
well 


men's lives. And the ſame is obſerved by heathen authors? 
IWeorth. FEM. p. 422, 423. In other claſſes of animals, the 
individuat advances from infaney to age or maturity ; and he 
attains, in the compaſs of a fingle life, to all the perfe@ions has 
nature can reach; but in the human kind, the ſpecies has aprogreſs 
as well as the individual; they build in every ſubſequent age on 
foundations formerly laid z and in a ſueceſſion of years tend to a 
perfection in the application of their faculties, to which the aid 
of long experience is required, and to which many generations 
muſt have combined their etrdeavours.* Ferguſor, Eſf. on the 
Hiſt. of Civil Soc. p. 7. 46-2248 
When nations ſucced one another in the career of inquiries 
and diſcoveries, the laſt is always the moſt knowing. Syſtems 
of ſcience are gradually formed, The globe itſelf is traverſed 

degrees, and the viftory of every age when rp is an acceſſion 

knowledge to thoſe who ſucceed. The Romans were more 
knowing than the Greek; ; and every ſcholar of modera Euro 
is, in this ſenſe, more learned than the moſt accompliſhed perfou 
that ever bore either of thoſe celebrated names.” ib. p. 44. 

+ — © When men began to unite into ſocieties, to cloath them - 
felves, and build cottages, and apply themſelves to agriculture ; 
the perſons who fell upon the firſt hints of theſe rude contriv- 
ances, were eſteemed ſuch mighty benefactors to mankind, that 
they could never ſufficiently — 4 * their ere to them. 

0 


Hence they were made immortal, and divine honours were paid 


to them; and hence it is well known arofe the godſhip of Ju- 
piter, Bacchus, Minerca, Ceres, and the reſt of that tribe of 
deities: but there is not a plough-boy now, that would not have 
been a god, even to Jupiter himſelf; had he lived in his days, 
with preſent ſkill in huſbandry.” Had the myſtery of printing 


been invented in ancient times, Guttenberg cf Mentz might have 
been a of higher eſteem throughont Germany, than Mercury 
or Jupiter himſelf.” [Worth. Eff. p. 160.] Which we canngt 
think improbable, ſince his aſſiſtant Fu, or Farff, attained 


the title of cut er for it, iu ſo late times, and ſuch a place as 
Pati. 
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well as thoſe of government (H, the ſocial ones, and 


(=) The modern governments, at leaſt in Europe, are better 
calculated for the general good of the governed, which is now 
kaown to be the only end of government; than the ancient ones. 
The world being divided into ſmaller kingdoms and ſtates, theſe 
become checks upon each other, and by their mutual vigilance, 
the miſchievous deſigus of each aſpiring Prince is with more eaſe 
and ſafety curbed or puniſhed. [ That all great empires degrade 
and debaſe the human ſpecies, v. Robertſon, Hiſt. Ch. V. p. 3, 
Ac. ] The balance of Power is kept up amongſt them in general, 
as well as in moſt of the ſeparate n dra by a due mixture 
of liberty, the grand preſervative of public ſpirit, and bet ex- 
citcment to _ private virtue. That horrid ſpirit of heroiſm, 
and defire of conqueſt, ſeems to be pretty well extinguiſhed ! 
thoſe deadly feuds, and deſolating factions, are in a great mea- 
ſure abated: and if at preſent there are fewer revolutions in 
Chriftendom, tis, becauſe the principles of ſound morality are 
more univerſally known; men are leſs ſavage and fierce, and their 
underſlanding is better cultivated ; and perhaps all this is owing 
to men of learning, who have poliſhed Europe. Exam, of Ma- 
chiavePs Prince, p. 18, 19. We begin to be cured of Marhia- 
veliſur, and recover from it every day. More moderation is be- 
come neceſſary in the councils 7 fr ory What would formerly 
have been called a maſter-ftroke in politics, would be now, 
independent of the horror it might occaſion, the greateſt impru- 
dence. Happy is it for men that they are in a fituation, in which, 
though therr paſſions prompt them to be wicked, it is however for 
their intereſt to be humane and virtuous.* Monteſuieu. Spirit 
of Laws, B. xxi. c. 16. Add Worthington's oblervations on 
this ſubject, Eff. c. 8 p. 193, &c. Ferguſon El. p. 201. and 
Hume, Pol. Diſc. xxi. who makes it appear, that human na- 
ture in general enjoys more liberty at preſent, in the molt arbi- 
trary government of Europe, than it ever did _—_ the moſt 
flouriſuing period of ancient times. See alſo bis Hitt. of Eng. 
Vol. II. which gives ſufficient ground for the following obſer- 
vation. Thoſe who, from a pretended reſpect to antiquity, 
appeal at every turn to an ., plan of the conſtitution; only 
cover their turbulent ſpirit, and their private ambitian, under 
the appearance of venerable forms ; and whatever period they 
pitch on for their model, they may ftill be carried back to a 
more ancient period, where they will find the meaſures of power 
entirely diffcrent ; and where every circumſtance, by reaſon of 
the greater þarbarity of the times, will appear ſtill leſs worthy of 
imitation, Above all, a civilized nation, like the Engliſh, won 

70 
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even our very amuſements*: the thing ſhews itſelf 
every where ; and 'tis no leſs plain 4 priori, that it 
muſt be ſo. If, as the P/almi/t ſays+, One day telleth 
another, and one night certifieth enather ; if, accord- 
ing to the Prophet j, many run io and fro, (travel by 
ſea and land) and thereby knewledge is increaſed ; if 
by repeated obſervation, and experience ; by fre- 
quent intercourſe and extenſive commerce, the world 
grow (as it does unavoidably) in any reſpe& more 
prefect; this will, by that affinity, and union, long 

ſince 


have happily cftabliſted the moſt perfect and moſt accurate ſyſtem 
of liberty, that ever was found compatible with government ; 
ought to be cautious of appealing to the practice of their an- 
celtors, or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages, as certain 
rules for their preſent conduct. ib. c. 23. fin. Comp. Vari- 
ous Proſpecti of Mankind, &c. p. 94 *. Goguet on the imper- 
fection of ancient Governments, Vol. II: . vi. fin. and Bp. 
Elly; on that of our own. Tracts on Liberty, Pt. ii. or Kings 
Eſſay on the Eng. Conſtitution, p. 3, &c. where a: juſt ac- 
count is given of the ſeveral oonſtitutions now in Europe. 
_ Worth, ET. - p. 210. or Prieftley Pref. to Hiſt. of 

Electr. p. 18, Kc. Whether we of this nation are arrived at the 
juſt ſtandard of elegance, or have exceeded it; may be learnt 
from the deſcription of each ſtate, in the Appendix to a Diſ- 
ſertation on the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and Modern 
Times, p. 329, &c. I ſhall add one part of it in illuſtration of 
the am « above. If elegance comes ſhort of the juſt ſtandard, 
and is not yet arrived at its proper maturity; human life muſt 
neceſſarily be deprived of the enjoyment of many conveniences of 
which it is capable, and the manners of mankind muſt incline 
towards fierceneſs and ſuperſtition, If carried no farther than 
the juſt limit, it produces a more commodious method of living, 
gives riſe to the invention of many new refinements, heightens 
the ſplendor and magniſicence of ſociety, tends to render man- 
kind ſocial and humane, begets mildneſs and moderation in the 
tempers and actions of men, and helps to baniſh ignorance and 
ſuperſtition out of the world ; and thus far it contributes to the 
perfection of human ſociety.” 

+ Pal. xix. 2 t Dan. xl. 4. 


—_ The Progreſ of 
gnce obſerved between the parts of  fcience |, derive 
perfection on each fiſter art. b 7 2 "2 
This effect will, in a good meaſure, follow, if the 
world be but ſuppoſed to continue in the ſame natu- 
ral ſtate in which it was created, and the genius of 
mankind keep where it was originally; nay, this muſt 
be the cafe, if both do not grow worſe and worſe; and 
in a very great degree; much greater than has ever 
been pretended. But as the point before us can be 
no longer called in queſtion, than till the matter is 
duly ſtated ; we have not ſo much occaſion to give a 
direct proof of it, by deſcending to particulars, 
(which indeed would be infinite, and molt of which 
appear too obvious to need naming) [3], as to point 
out, 


omnes artes quæ ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quod- 
dam commune vinculum, et quaſi coguatione quadam inter fe 
contiaentur. 'Cic. pro Arch. Poct. Id. de Orat. l. 3. Eſt 
Wa Platonis vera—vox, omnem doctrinam harum ingenuarum et 
humanarum artium uno quodam ſocietatis vinculo contiueri. 7. 
would be mere impertinence to bring inſtances in proof of this. A 
Rrong confirmation of it may be ſeen in Prigfley's Hiſt. of 
r. P. iv. ſect. 3. p. 500, Ke. 

(2) The reader may ſee a liſt of them in Panctrollus, de Nov. 

pert. or Almeltteen s Inventa Nov.-Antiqua, ad alſo in Ed. 
ward, Glandill, Motten, Sir 7. P. Blount, Perault, Gedeyn, 
Spratt, Hiſt. R. S. and others; who liave appeared for the 
modern, as I apprehended, with ſuperior advantage, in the late 
controverſy on this ſubject. A more minute detail of each im- 
provement, and iti gradual progreſs in the world, may be ſeen in 
Goguer's Treatiſe on the origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, and 
_ p among the moſſ ancient nations: or in Priefiley's Hilt. 


ophy particularly under the preſent ſtate of ion, period 
1. * It cannot be devied, but that the reading of ancient authors 
is very uſcful to us; but, if it were poſſible that we ſhould be as 
ancient as they are, and that they ſhould be in our Pr 
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out, what is more material, aud perhaps leſs taken 
notice of, the farther connection which this progreſs 
of arts has with our religiqus . knoxuledge, of cach 
By religion in general, I mean the way of promot- 
ing our moſt perfect happineſs upon the whole, to- 
gether with that of others, in this life; as well as 


qualifying us for, and by particularly recommending 
ourſelves to the divine favour, entitling us to higher 
degrees of it in the next. Now the knowledge of 
this, whether natural or revealed, will appear to have 
held pace in general with all other knowledge, from 
the beginning; and cheſe three branches of ſcience 
ſeem to have been, in the main, ſimilar and ſynchro- 
nous z as indeed they ought to be, or clic perpetual 


read aur writings as we read theirs; would they get no benefit by 
it? they would without doubt learn more from our works, than 
we can from theirs.” Le Clerc. Parrhafiana, c. 4. p. 179. 
which may be added, the juſt obſervatipn of Ble. That ii 
theſe Authors were to come back to the world, they would 
fee that many things were ſuppoſed to be contained in their 
books, which they never-dreams e. 
After an enumeration of particulars, Ray determines that 
the writers of antiquity excel us chiefly in thoſe arts which 
are concerned in poliſhing their. language. Philoſoph. Lett. 
between Ray and his correſpondents, p. 241. Whether the an- 
cients or moderns were in general the greater Geniuſes, ſcems 
to be a point as difficult. and, unneceſſary to determine, as it is + 
foreign to our prefent inquiry. I ſhall only obſerve here, that 
if the latter have much greater helps and advantages in ſome re- 
ſpe&s, which may appear to ſet them below the former in this 
article yet there are others, in which they have no leſs difad- 
vantage, particularly this of Language; fince we are under a 
neceſhty of learning many fanguaget, before we can come zt that 
ack of knpwledge which lies locked up in tbem; whereas they 
eldom wanted oor one. | | 


* 
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dikippoiniment; and confuſion would enſus; 285 was 
in part obſerved before *. 

The firſt race of men had fo 8 Sap im- 
parted to them, moſt probably by God himſelf, as 
they could either then want, or well be capable of; 
ſo much as they had either means or leiſure to em- 
ploy; and higher notices, could they have been at- 
tended to, would, we conceive, rather have diſturb- 
ed, and rendered them uneaſy in their then ſituation; 
and tended to diſqualify them for their more imme- 
diate occupations; in that part of life. They were 
placed in a world capable of affording all gratifications 
| ſuited to their mortal frame, and made for its ſupport ; 
and were deſigned to glorify their Maker's goodnefs 
in the free enjoyment of them for ſome time here; 
as well as to expect a reparation of its decays, with 
farther and mote full manifeſtations of the ſame 
goodneſs, ſomewhere elſe hereafter. Their firſt em- 
ploy then, was, to learn the preſent uſe, and applica- 
tion of theſe natural beneſits themſelves, as well as to 
lay a foundation for communicating them to ſuture 
generations which were to inhabit the fame place, 
for many ages. And accordingly,” their notions of 
the world, and of its Goyernor, and confequent 
opinions in religion, both natural and poſitive 5” were 
ſuch as might be expected from men in ſuch circum- 
ſtances}. As to the latter, and more eſpecially that 


| great 
Fart i. p. 8, 9, 10. 
+ What theſe opinions might be, is at large deſcribed by 
28355 Hiſt. of Know). Vol. I. e. 2. ſect. 2. though whether 
que 
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great article of it which concerned the reſtauration 
of human nature; they had only a general, indeter- 
minate expeCation of ſome redeemer, who was to 
ariſe among them“: which yet was very ſufficient to 
keep up their hopes, and ſecure a truſt in and de- 
pendence on their Creator; eſpecially when revived 
by ſo many freſh carneſts of preſent, temporal bleſ- 
ſings : but when, or where, or upon what plan, 
that redemption was to be worked, they knew not; 
and perhaps it might be as unneceſſary to impart this 
fully to them, as it was probably above their com- 
prehenſion. Jo preſerve an intercourſe with the Pi- 
vine Being, it is likewiſe probable that they had po- 
ſitive directions about conſecrating to him ſome part 
of their goods, together with the times, and places 
for preſenting this before him ; by way of acknow- 
ledgment of his preſent bounty, and application for 
the continuance of it; and alſo in deprecation of his 
diſpleaſure, whenever they became ſenſible of having 
incurred it by abuſing that bounty; and laſtly, as a 
ſettled, ſtated means of always having acceſs to him, 
and finding acceptance with him. Hence was the 
origin of ſacrifices f, as they are diſtinguiſhed into 
expiatory, euctical, and euchariſtical ; and this ſeems 

to 


our firſt parents tboaght ſo clearly on the ſulject, as this author, 

and {a celebrated moderns he there mentions, [p. 36:] I much 
ueſtion. 

br Sce Bp. Sherlock, Uſe and Intent of Proph. ſe&. 2. or 

Winder, Hitt. of Knowl. p. 26, 27. | | 
+ See Part ii. p. 53. note i. and p. 55, 56. notes k, and l. 

with Winder on the ſubject, p. 30. 
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to have been the ſubſtance of the primitive religion ; 
which was as plain, and fimple as the times. 

When the notions of mankind grew more com- 
plex, religion by degrees became ſo too; and ſpred 
itſelf, together with their other notices; all which 
were in ſome meaſure ſupplemental, and ſubſidiary 
toit. Each new degree of knowledge, in any part 
of nature, was a new opening of the human mind ; 
fill more and more difplaying the Divine Wiſdom 
and goodneſs, in the original conſtitution of things, 
and the conſtruQion of animals; as well as in the 
conſtant, regular preſervation of each ſpecies, and 
pointing out their various ends and uſes; thereby 
enabling man, to whom they were all ſubjected, to 
enter farther into this conſtitution himſelf; as well 
by receiving the benefits thereof more perfectiy, as 
by reſembling his Creator in diſtributing the fame 
more copiouſly ; and both ways, paying his moſt ac- 


ceeptable tribute of duty, and en to the eommon 


Parent. 

When the lives of men began to toren, we 6 find 
arts increaſing much faſter in proportion ; as it was 
fit they ſhould ; fince otherwiſe, many valuable diſ- 
coveries would drop before they could be brought 
to any tolerable perfection, or applied to common 
uſe ; there being then no other repoſitory for ſuch, 


. beſide the memory of their inventors : till at length 
came the art of alphabetical writing, which drew 


along with it all the reſt ; helping at once to ſpread, 
and 
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and to perpetuate them. And it is worth obſerving, 
as was juſt hinted before®*, that about the ſame time, 
more frequent, and more full revelations were com- 
municated to the world ; which thereby became bet- 
ter qualified to receive, preſerve, and convey them; 
as they were likewiſe diſpenſed in a way beſt ſuited 
to its own ſtate ;' and which moſt effectually ſupplied 
its wants, and tended to give greater light and im- 
provement both to it, and one another: as is ſhewn 
particularly i in Part II. 

We have ſeen in ſome meaſure, how the caſe ſtood 
both with religion' and ſcience, in the antediluvian 
and patriarchal ages ; and are ſufficiently acquainted 
with thoſe alterations it received under the Mraelites, 
and Jews; by various additional inſtitutes, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of prophets: not very unlike to which, was a 
light held forth to the eaſt, by their great oracles, 
Loroafter, and Confucius ; and to moſt parts of the 
welt, by a long ſeries of their philoſophers ; as is ob- 
N in the * . 


To 


Part ii. p. 183. add Winder, Hiſt. of K. p. 221, 222; 
A diſcovery of this kind Can Alphabetic Character] at the 
iod when Providence thought proper to contra the term of 
uman life within the narrow boundary ef ſeventy years, became 
neceflary to advance the progreſs of ſcience, as well as. to en- 
lighten and prepare mens minds once more for the reception of 
revealed truths, which had been ſo generally perverted {by that 
idolatry whereof ſymbolical writing was the great ſource ] in 
order to prevent ſuch a rſion of i it for the uture.“ Conject. 
Obſery, 'on N Writ ting, 1772. 


3 
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To theſe, in its proper ſeaſon, ſucceeds-Chri/tianity; 
which ſurpaſſed them all, as much as the times of 
its promulgation were ſuperior, in all kinds of know- 
ledge, to the paſt; and Which was evidently as great 
an improvement upon natural religion, properly ſo 
called, as u was upon any of che former diſpenſa- 
tions 3 and might, with juſt the ſame propricty, be 
termed. a bare revival, or republicatian of the one, as 
ol the other. Though perhaps there may be ſome 
room to doubt, whether even thoſe ages, enlightened 
as they were above the former, were capable of re- 
ceiving all the improvement which it was fitted and 
dehgned to give; whether the world was yet able 
to admit 1t, in its utmoſt purity and perfection. On 
the contrary, there ſeem to have been ſo many dregs 
leſt of Jewiſb ſuperſtition, and Gentile philoſophy, as 
required a long time to purge them away: and from 
one of which it had no ſooner got well clear, than it 
became immetſed, and clouded in the other f. Even 
in its early days, we find it loaded with the refuſe of 
each crabbed ſyſtem; which was brought in to explain 
myſteries, or rather make them, in the goſpel : till 
by degrees, itſelf is matle a matter of high ſpecula- 
tion, and refinement ; and ſuch nice diſputes} raiſed 
about the natures of its author, and the abſtract na- 
ture, or ſeparate ſubſiſtence of the human ſoul; as 

7 v7 | N 1250 | | * At 3 + ſerved, 
n 

+ See Conflantine' excellent letter on this ſubject in EH. 
de Vit. Conf. c. 66. 67, &c. add Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, 
Vol. II. paſhm, Or Prieſiy, Hiſt. of Corruption, v. 1. p. 1. 
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ſerved, one of them to fill the eaſtern church wit h 
blood and deſolation, and at length ſubject it to the 
Mabhemetan yoke ; for which alone it ſeemed at that 
time fitted“; the other to introduce the doctrine of 
purgatory, and with it a long train of popiſh errors; 
which ended in a weſtern tyranny, over both ſoul and 
DS ä | 

Both theſe ſects have indeed a long while oppreſ- 
ted the Chriftian world; and if they be altogether fo 
bad as we have been uſed to eſteem them, the large 
ſpread and long continuance of them is not at preſent 
eaſily accounted for : but we hope, they may be 
found really not ſuch $; and that the ſame wiſe and 
good ends will appear to be accompliſhed by them, 


Part ii. p. 179. note x. 

Some explanation of the latter of theſe two grand articles 
has been hazarded in the following Diſcourſe on Death, with 
the Appendix ; the former muſt be reſerved till the times will 
bear a more impartial enquiry than they ſeem capable of admit- 
ting at preſent, while ſv much prejudice and ſo many penal laws 
ſurround it, | 

$ © Popery itſelf (ſays Worthington, Ef. p. 156.) begins to 
be aſhamed of ſame. of its gruſſer errors; — * di vines of late 


have been forced to explain them in à manner more agreeable to 


truth and ſcripture.” [And the fame thing may be obſerved of 
the Mahometan docters in their comments upon the Koran, as 
appears remarkably all through Sees notes. ] Moreover, that 
perſecuting ſpirit, which was the reproach aud ſcandal of 
Chriſtians, is, God be praiſed, in a good meaſure abated am 

all ſorts and denominations af them ; and we do not now hears 
much of Chriſtiaus being burat and tortured by Chriſtiam. Nor 
do Papi/ts at preſcut ſeem to thirſt ſo much after Preteſant blood. 
—[t is obſerved likewiſe, that there is not that ignorance and 
immorality to be objected againſt the Papifs now, as formerly: 
learning being no leſs propagated among them, than Proteſtants: 


many 
22 


in due time, as have been evident in moſt other dil. 
penſations “. | | 
However, at the next great era, which is juſtly 
ſtyled the Peformation, there appeared ſufficient to- 
kens of this progrets in general knowledge, and theſe 
ſucceeding ſo faſt one upon another, that they can- 
not eſcape the ſlighteſt obſervation 4 Here the 
above- mentioned branches of it are again united, and 
affording mutual aſſiſtance, and ſupport to each other. 
Science of all kinds, human and divine, revives ; 
and with it come new methods of communication; 
(or rather it riſes as much above the paſt, as theſe 
excceded all before them ;) and has been ſince con- 
tinuing to improve, and to draw with it all collateral 
advantages, down to the preſent times. 


The 


many and pious books are publiſhed by their clergy 3 nor 
SITES very — in their lives, as in the 8 
the Reformation ; but they in general are exemplary in their be- 
haviour, and afford us patterns in ſome things which we might 
profit by. The like has been obſerved of the Mabometan above. 

Concerning the influence that improvements in ſcience will 
have on the ſtate and progreſs of reformation in religion, ſee 
Moſheim's Ecel. Hiſt. by Macklaine, 8vo. Vol. V. App. 2. 


which more may be ſeen in part ii. p. 182, and 188, in 
notes. | 


+ See ſome of the particulars in Part ii. p. 190. and Worthing- 
tens account of the progreſs of learning after its revival, Eff. p. 
200, &c. To which we may add, that the avenues to learning of 
all kinds have been planned out and opened by Ld. Bacon; the 
nature and moſt intimate receſſes of the human mind unfolded 
and explained by Locke ; the frame and conſtitution of the uni- 
verſe by Newton; (to name no other writers of our own) in a 
more perfect manner, than ever was done or attempted, fince the 

- foundation of the world. undo per præcipua ſcientiarum quibus 
eruditionis circulus abſolvitur, genera, demonſtrare poſſem docto- 


* 
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The more we ſtill know of human nature, and be- 


come verſed in the art of living; the more enlarged 
and adequate notions muſt we have of natural reli- 
gion; and thereby be better able to comprehend, 
and apply revealed“: the more we are acquainted 
with the faculties of our own ſoz, the bettter qualified 
mult we be to regulate and improve them ; to di- 
rect the reaſoning power, aſſiſt the memory, regulate 
the imagination ; in each of which points very con- 
ſiderable diſcoveries have been made of late: the 
more we know of the body, the more able we are to 


preſcribe a regimen, and remedy the ſeveral diforders 
of it: and (though it ſeems to be the intent of Provi- 
denee, for reaſons obvious enough t, that phyfic in 
particular, ſhould not receive the ſame degrees of im- 
provement with ſome other aits, yet) perhaps it 
would not be hard to demonſtrate, that we. are ac- 
tually able to adminiſter it, in a more perfe& manner 
now than formerly; that our obſervations on the 

diſorders, 


rum virorum labore et induſtria ad iſtud faſtigium deducta ple- 
raque, fimulque methodo tam concinna tamque perſpicue propo- 
fita, ut juvenibus hodie eo pervenire facile fit, quorſum olim — — 
vix adſpirare licuit. PBuddeus de bonarum literarum decremento 
noſtra ætate non temere metuendo, A. D. 1714. 

Vid. Walchii Orat. de Incrementis quz noftra ætate Stud. 
Theol. cepit ; recitat. MDCCxxv. 

+ Some of the many ill conſequences of its being in the power 
of phyſicians to prolong the life of a tyrant, oppreſſor, &c. beyond 


the common date, may be ſeen in Herlect on Death, c. 3. ſect. 
2, 3. and the laſt Diſcourſe here annexed, p. 36, 

t This art is wonderfully ſimplified of late years, has received 
great additions, and is improving every day, both in ſimplicity 
and efficacy.“ Hartley, Vol, II. p. 378. | 


Q3 
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diforders, and defects in cach of theſe, have mnht:- 
plied rather than the diſorders and detects them- 
ſelves; excepting ſuch as probably ariſe, and pro- 
pagate themſelves, from ſome particular, reigning 
vices}. Biba FE OG 8 
The more we know of the world, the more ve 
view its order, beauty, ſymmetry z—the uniform 
laws by which it is governed ;—the juſt arrangement, 
and mutual ſubſerviency of all its parts; (and 1 necd 
not obſerve. how much this Kind of learning has of 
late inereaſed ;) the more we ſec the goodneſs and 
| 5 perfection 


If ſome new diſtempers have ariſen of late, 'tis likely others 
6f an older date have ceaſed; as is obſerved by D. Le Clerc. 
EFueraat ergo morbi, uonnullorum ſiderum inſtar, orti certo tem- 
pore, poſtea extincti ſunt; ſuntque alii, quos ortos quidem non 
ita pride nov iĩmus, ſed quorum finem nondum videmus.“ Differt. 
de Moſaica, p. 9. Several inſtances occur in Barchuſen, 
de Medic. Orig. et Prog. Dill. v. ſect. 6. Comp. Arnot s Hiſt. 
of Edinburgh, B. 2. C. 2. p. 2338. 5 

* Of this, and the beneſit the world receives from it, ſee Mor- 
thington, Ef. p. 94. Kc. And if natural philoſophy in all its 
rts, by uing this method, ſhall at length be perfected ; the 
ounds of moral philoſophy will alſo be enlarged.” Newt. Opt. 
B. iii. © Since things really differ in themſelves, in our uſe of 
them, and in our conduct about them; the more we know of 
nature the more we may improve both our virtne and our power 
of converting natural objects to the real advantage both of our- 
ſelves and others: and ſince our own ations, aid eſpecially our 
moral habits, have ſo mighty au influence to raiſe or to debaſe us; 
the more we know ourſelves and the wonderful economy of our 
moral frame, the better we thall be enabled to adjuſt that bappy 
temperament; to maintain that regular fubordinativh of our 
faculties, appetites, and affections, in which ſo great a part of our 
virtue and our happineſs confilts, Exyery advance therefore in the 
obſervation of nature carries with it a proportionable improve- 
ment of the moral ſcience. And not only the bounds of this 
ſcience are extended, as we enlarge our proſpect of the diſpoſition 
«nd events of things; but the certainty of it is moſt ſatisfactorily 
evinced, when we diſcern an uniform and eftabliſhed analogy 
between ther natural conflitutions which our ſenſes perceive, aud 
| that 
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perfection of its Architect; and are more fully ſatis- 
fied that he deſigned its ſeveral inhabitants for happi- 
neſs in general; and muſt approve of every tegular, 
conſiſtent method which they take to promote it. 
Such obſervations on the preſent world enable us 
likewiſe to argue from it to another; and conclude 
that this other will moſt probably go on in the like 
way; as conſiſting of the like inhabitants, and con- 
ducted by the ſame hand. As the preſent world has 
generally improved hitherto, we may expect that, 
for the ſame xcaſon, it ſhall continue to do ſo; and 
that the next will likewiſe be {till more and more 
improving: and by the ſame rule, perhaps each part 
and member of it, in its reſpeQive order, and pro- 
portion; every diſtinct cia, as it riſes above others, 
through all that /cale of beings which exiſt together, 
may preſerve the ſame uniformity in point of ſucce//tor: 
too; that theſe may follow upon each other, by a no 
leſs regular progreſs, in a growing happineſs, through 
all eternity: and thus the whole creation be, every 
way, for ever beautifying in its Maker's eye, and 
drawing nearer to him by degrees of reſemblance ; 
as is ſuggeſted by an elegant writer *. 
Io theſe deductions of reaſon, revelation adds new | 
light, and confirmation; (as it is in like manner it- 
ſelf illuſtrated and eſtabliſhed by them: ) it carries on 


and 


that moral conſtitution, which religion 8 * TunſtalPs 
Acad. Part i. p. 84, 85. And that ſupernatural light or know- 
ledge will be increaſed 'in the ſame way, its hinderances being of 
the very ſame kind, ſee Bp. Butler's Analogy, p. 262, &c. 2d 

* Addiſon's Spectator, No. 111. 
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and completes the notices of natural religion ; by 
expreſs declarations of the unlimited goodneſs of the 
Creator towards all his works ;—by giving us in par- 
ticular, a poſitive aſſurance that we ſhall be diſpoſed 
of in another ſtate, according to our ſeveral qualifica- 
tions: fixing and aſcertaining our hopes of arriving 
in due time at thoſe bleſſed manfions ; where we ſhall 
find room for the free exerciſe, and full enjoyment of 
each good moral habit, and intellectual accompliſh- 
ment which we have acquired here :—furniſhing 
ample motives for our perſeverance in this courſe, and 
guarding againſt every deviation from it; eſpecially 
againſt that very dangerous attendant on the nobleſt 
diſpofitions, pride, and ſelf-ſufficiency :—keeping us 
in a ſtri& dependence on that God, who is to be both 
our ſure guide thither and our great reward there; 
in whoſe hands we always are, and ought to wiſh our- 
ſelves ; and to whoſe bounty alone we owe, and 
ſhould be always ſenſible that we do owe, every good 
and every perfect gift. 

' Laſtly : 'The more we trace the ways of Provi- 
dence in the moral world, as alſo the manner of con. 
ducting every diſpenſation of revealed religion; (and 
we have every day better means of tracing cach of 
them ;) we learn more of the deſigns, and purpoſes 
of each, than thoſe before us could; and from the 
manner in which this proſpect has already been open- 

ed, 
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ed, have ground to think it will ſtill more and more 
enlarge; and though we are yet far from being able 
to comprehend the whole plan, (which is not to be 
wondered at in beings, which ſo lately ſprung from 
nothing ;) yet we do comprehend enough already, to 
convince us that there is a wiſe and good one, laid 
from the beginning, and executed in a regular gra- 
dation; and from thence alſo may infer, that it will 
ſtill be farther anſwering its ſeveral ends, and till 
appearing more and more to do ſo :—that the man- 
ner how this is to receive its completion will unfold 
itſelf, as we proceed in the ſtudy of it; adding our 
own obſervations to thoſe of times paſt, and compar- 
ing ſpiritual things with ſpiritual ; as we do thoſe of 
the natural world with one another; whereby we 
have diſcovered ſeveral of its general laws, unknown 
to former ages, and probably by them judged undiſ- 
coverable: and from fome others, juſt beginning to 
diſcover themſelves *, find more room daily to be- 
lieve, that the caſe will be the ſame with thoſe who 
ſhall come after us. 

And thus it may be made appear, that the means 
of knowledge natural, moral, and revealed, have 
been imparted, in a much more ample manner than 
ever, to us, on whim the ends of the world are come. 
Why a more proper application of them does not al- 
ways follow ; muſt be accounted for on other prin- 
| ciples 


V. Priefley's Hiſt. of EleQricity. 
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ciples (Y). Whether by all thefe means the world 

might, and ought to hase more true religion, and 
4 WY 100 Bf found 


) The ſame grand principle of human liberty, which renders 
it morally impoſſible for any hem relating to the minds or cir- 
cumſtanges of mankind, to remain long in a ſtate of perfect uni- 
Le ws obſerved above, Part i. p. 16: note e.] may go a 
good way towards accounting lor that partial and ubequal man- 
ner of implanting, propagating, and preſerving apy religious no- 
tices among mankind, from the beginning of the world to this 
day; as well as for their various degrees of either improving un- 
der, or neglecting and abuſing we together with all the other 
gifts ol Providence; and thereby making way for farther diſpen- 
{ations in ſucceeding ages, ſuitable thereto : and though I am 

fhle, that what has dee advanced with regard to the /uitable- 
neſs of every diſpenſation to the exigencies of the world, ſo as to 
effect a pradual improvement, in the moſt general ſenſe 3 may ſeem 
at firſt fight to require a great many 9 from the long 
zeipn of idolatry before, aud during the Jcaviſh eltabliſhment ; 
and from the like lamentable ſtate of Paganiſm till ; together 
with that of Popery and Mchanimediſm, wider the goſpel: yet 
eren granting this in its full, force 5 allowing ſor every general 
corruption of religion through moſt of the climes and ages of the 
world; as well as the purticular degeneracy thereof in ſeveral 
parts and periods of the fame :—{lill it we judge of its tate, [as 
we uſe to form a ſtandard for human nature] not from the very 
worſt and moſt brutal parte thereof; or from places where it lies 
under the moſt unnatural reſtraints ; but rather from the beſt 
poiut of light, in which it may be placed, among the wiſer and 
more ſober part of its profeſſors in each ſect z and weaſure its pro- 
ficiency in ſome of thoſe nations where common ſenſe has had 
room to exert itſelf, and common honeſty and ingennity been ſuf- 
fered to attend it in any degree where the free uſe of the un- 
derſtanding has been once admitted in religious matters ;—[ and 
where this is not the caſe with any people, religion is quite out 
of the queſtion ; being no more concerued in their affairs, than as 
mere matter of form, or ſome political machine: I—If we take 
ſuch a view of religion; and put the beſt ſenſe on each article 
which it ſeems capable of, and which the ableſt of its advocates 
have advanced in its defence: without which, we are only 
going to delude ourſelves ;J—If we allow their due weight to 
thoſe differeat gloſſes put upon ſome of its oddeſt points of doc- 
trine and diſcipline us ſeemingly unaccountable rites and cerc- 
monies and to the ſeveral ſpecious motives for either tolerat- 


ing, 
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ſound morals, now than formerly; will ſcarcely ad- 
mit 


ing, or eſtabliſhing ſuch, among a people ſtupid enough to a 
prove them, and hardly capable of reliſhing better: —if we m 
our inquiry into the flate and progreſs of religion through the 
whole known world in this fair and tree manner, and take care to 
ſet out low enough at firſt, —much lower, I conceive, than has 
been commonly imagined z [ L mean, not ſo much in reſpect of 
the divine revelations themſclves; as the capacity of mankind 
for reaſouing upon them, and their diſpoſition to apply them 3 
if we reflect on the ſame flow, gradual increaſe of corruptions, in 
this aud every other point; and their as flow and gradual reme- 
dy if we conſider the many difficulties that attend the raiſing 
and keeping up a tolerable ſpirit of liberty. and ierten in an 
ople for any long time — the many dangerous abuſes to hi 
iberty itſelf lies conſtantly expoſed ;—the,difheulty of preſerv- 
ing proper care and jndultry a right ſenſe of, and due attcu- 
tion to, their intereſts a purity of morals, and integrity of 
heart ;—or of reſtoring theſe in any country where they have 
once begun to decline if we reſlect upon the world's great pro- 
neneſs and propenſity to a decline in theſe reſpects, together 
with the cauſes of all this; we ſhall not, I believe, be much ſur- 
prited at the ſame thing happening in rele 3, or, imagine its 
courſe to be either unconformable to, or altogether unconnected 
with, that of all common things about us. Again, as its evident 
connection with ſome of the particulars above mentioned muſt 
oblige us-to allow of frequent lets, and long retrogradations, in 
the courſe of religious knowledge, in molt parts of the world; fo 
the relation which, it bears to, and the advantage it receives from 
others, may perhaps authoriſe us to ſuppoſe that this courſe, like 
to that of theirs, will, notwithſtanding ſuch lets ſtill be in the 
main, and at the long-run appear to have been, really progreſſive. 
Thus, from the very nature and importance. of the forementioned 
benefits, it ſcems probable that when theſe once get footing any 
where, they will gain ground, and propagate themſelves to other 
places; and draw along with. them every thing of conſequence 
that has a near relation to them; and when religious knowledge 
ſtands in this relation, as it does often unavoidably ; it muſt even 
in the common courſe of things {contrary to the nature of. mere 
2 or matters of empty ſpeculation, ] it will ſupport and 
ſpread its main and moſt important branches, {ſuch as the ſupre- 
. and ſuperintendence of ſome one God, and a ſtate of final 
retribution, &c. which have been, and are every where preſerved 
among the heathen. See Part i. p. 34. and Grot. de V. R. C. L. 
ir. c. 12. ] aud thereby both promote, and be itſelf promoted 52 
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mit a doubt : but whether it actually has or not, be- 
comes 


the geneneral advanceq of the world; and Hnchrenite with moſt 
of its more valuable improvements. [See Hartley's Obſ. Vol. I. 
F 366.) That this muſt be the cafe, in ſome degree, we ſeem 
to have ſufficient grounds for proving a priori: and from a true 
tate of the /2@, with all its circumſtances, tis probable, that this 
would not appear, even now, to be repugnant to it on the whole; 
however, that ſome time or other we may diſcover things to ſtand 
ths 3 or at leaſt have room to ſuppoſe that they appear ſo in the 
eye of the great Governor of the univerſe ; Tis plain, times 
and places are not equally adapted to the introduction of diſco- 
verres either in common fcience or religion; and it ſeems no lefs 
clear, from what we now know of the Jew diſpenſation, in 
particular and the frequent revelations that accompanied it; 
[which were at firſt all put under a carnal cover, in order to en- 

their affe&ions, and induce them to take that care, which 


_ otherwiſe they would not have taken in the keeping of them ſo 


long as was requiſite, (See Lowth's Directions, p. 161, &c.) 
afterwards find that theſe manifeſtations were unfolded by de- 

es, and illuſtrated as the day lar began to ariſe in their 
—— ;] and from what has been obſerved above, p. 160. 190. 
of the age wherein Chriſtianity itſelf was publiſhed, that men have 


not been always capable of receiving all the light | Winder Vol. II. 
p. 336.7 from each religious inſtitution, which it was fitted ever 


to convey. It may perhaps be deemed fufficient if they, to whom 


any ſuch was given, were ſo far qualified to hear and profit by it, 


ib. p. 193.] as to receive fomewhat of it themſelves, and hand it 


down to others in a competent degree of purity : and give it ſuch a 
ure foundation in the world, as would be able to ſupport it till all 


circumſtances ſhould concur which muſt contribute to its fulneſ7, 
and carry it on to 4 fate of maturity. Many of thefe circum- 
ances ſeem for ſome time to have been concurring in ſeveral parts 
of the world; and therefore may be looked on as ſo many natu- 
ral means co-operating to produce this effect there, in the general 
theory of religion; allowing for the variations ifſning from that 
— of freedom above-mentioned. And if we view the prefert 

of ſcience in thoſe parts of the world which we are beft ac- 
quainted with; and the eſtabliſhed methods of preſerving and perpe · 
watiog it ;—remembering the connection — 2 theſe has with the 
reſt, and with religious inveſtigations as well as others to which they 
may be applied, to which application like wiſe men ſeem to be now no 
leſs di ſpoſed:conſidering this, I ſay, it is ſcarcely poſſible to think 


that ſuch improvements ſhould either themſelves be ever wholly 
loſt among mankind, or not at length become the means of rail- 


ing 
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comes a very different enquiry *. Though perhaps 
ſomething 


ing and refining others; and thereby of accelerating a certaia 
progreſes and advancing it to greater deights, in that of religions, 
as well as every 5 of common knowledge; at leaſt that this 
appears to be en the recovering hand, and riſing higher and faf- 
ter by their means, than it could ever be conceived to riſe with- 
out them : which is, I humbly apprehend, as much as I am con- 
cerned to maintain at preſent, and ſhall conclude with the obſer- 
vation of a learned friend, The divine diſpenſations were not in- 
tended to force men to be virtuous; which indeed is a contradic- 
tion. Under any diſpenſation men may, and will be wicked. 
For [ Dan. xii. 10.] while many are purified, and made white and 
tried (even by the wickedneſs of their contemporanies) the wicked 
ſhall do wickedly ; under the brighteſt diſpenſation they will walk 
on in darkneſs, and none of them ſhall underfland ; but the wiſe 
only ſhall underſtand. To the ſame purpoſe. Rev. xxn. 11. 
How general therefore ſoever an apoſtaſy may be, many even by 
that very apoſtaſy, and the perſecution which attends-it, may by 
ſuch trial be made white and purified ; and conſequently the wic- 
kedneſs, even greater wickedneſs of the wicked, doth not prove 
a retrogradatiou in moral or religious principles. For the ad- 
vances of religion are not to be meaſured by the wicked, who 
will do wickedly, and ſtill be unjuit and filthy, but only by the 
wiſe and righteous, who underſtaud and make a proper uſe ef the 
divine diſpenſations. By this rule true religion may have tall 
been advancing in the world. Comp. Taylor ſcheme of Script. 
Div. C. 3. or. p. 34. * 
It does appear to me very probable, to ſay the leaſt, that 
Fews and Chriſtians, notwithſtanding all their vices and corrup- 
tions, have, upon the whole, been always better than the heathens 
and unbelievers. It ſeems to me alſo, that as the knowledge of 
true, pure, and perfect religion is advanced and diffuſed more 
and more every ba ; fo the practice of it correſponds thereto : 
but then this, from the nature of the thing, is a fact of a lefs 
obvious kind ; however, if it be true, it will become manifeſt ia 
due time. Let us ſuppoſe a perſon to maintain, that civil govern- 
ment, the arts of life, medicines, &c. have never been of ule to 
mankind ; becauſe it does not appear from any certain calculation, 
that the ſum total of health and happineſs is greater among the 
paar nations, than among the barbarous ones” Would it not 
e thought a ſufficient anſwer to this, to appeal to the obvious 
good elfen, of cheſe thiags in innumerable inſtancez, without 
entering into a calculation, impoſſible to be made? However, it 
does here alſo appear, that, as far as we are able to judge, al eie 
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ſomething may be ſaid in favour of the preſent times, 
in both theſe reſpeRs. | 
Firſt : That in point of knowledge we exceed the 
wiſeſt among ancient heathens, who either practiſed, 
or at leaſt permitted, and connived at the worſhip of 
monſtrous deities, and moſt unnatural rites, is readily 
allowed; and with reaſon attributed to the ſuperio- 
rity of the . Chri/tian diſpenſation ; in compariſon 
with which, former ages are juſtly termed days of 
darkneſs : and that we of the Reformation, as. much 
excel the dark times of monkery, in rational, true 
picty, might perhaps be as caſily granted; and with 
equal juſtice aſcribed to the ſuperior excellence and 
more ſtrict obſervance, of our own diſpenſation. 
We have indeed leſs ſhew and ceremony, now than 
ever; leis of the form of godlineſs in general 3 but 
lis þoped, not leſs of the real por.  Unprofitable 
A l n l 41 eee 


countries are, upon the whole, in a more happy ſtate than barba- 
rous ones, in all theſe reſpects. Hartley Obſervations on Man, 
&c. Vol, II. p. 176. Comp. Laget's Influence of the Chriſt. Rel. 
on the Wellfare of Society, Serm. 4. Wn 
To the fame purpoſe are the reflections of another judicious 
writer ; who, after deſcribing one of the the moſt ſhocking in- 
ſtances of barbarity among the Americans, adds, * It will point 
out to us the advantages of a religion that teaches a compaſſion 
to our enemics, which is Widder es nor practiſed in other 
religions: and jt will make us more ſenſible, than ſome appear 
be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized 45 Da 
the lights of literature; which if they have abated the force of 


ſome of the natural virtues, by the luxury which attends them; 


have taken ont, likewiſe the ſting of our natural vices, and ſof- 
tened the ferocity of the human race, without eneryating their 
urage.” Account of the European Settlements in America, 
ol. f p. 192. Whether the Chineſe or Turks are not ſtill more 
wicked than the Chriſtians, may be ſeen in the authors referred 
to by Benſon. Reaſon. of Chriſt. Rel. App. p. 303. Add Me- 
mows of Dr. Lardner, p. 8. v2. 
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auſterities are rather changed for that more reaſonable 
ſervice, which renders the Deity amiable, and the 
imitation of him uſefal to mankind; Which makes 
each worſhipper more happy in himſelf, and helpful 
to his fellow, creatures 5 There ſcems to be much 
leſs of ſuperſtition, and reliance on fuch things as can 
at beſt be but the means to religion, and often hardly 


principle, and ſubſtitute another very different ſpecu- 
lation in its room; teaching them to compound” for 
real goodneſa, the ſubſtance of all true religion, by 
that which has not ſo much as even its ſnadow; and 
leading them to contend about that with ſuch a tem- 

+ "Yd q * od wtf en: fog per, 

* © They take very unprofitable pains, who endeavour to per- 
ſuade men that they are obliged whelly to deſpiſe this world, and 
all that is in it, even whilſt they themſelves live here. God hath 
not taken all that [pains in forming and framing, and furniſhing 
this world, that they who were made by him to live in it ſhould 
deſpiſe it; it will be enough, if they do not love it io immode- 
rately, as to prefer it —— bim who made it : nor ſnould we 
endeavour to extend the notions of the faick philoſophers, and to 
ſtreteh them farther by the help of Chriſtian precepts, to the ex- 
tinguiſhing all thoſe affections and paſſions, Which are and will 
always be inſeparable from human nature ; and which it were to 
be wiſhed, that many Chrillians could govern and fi ſs and 
regulate, as well as many of thoſe heathen philoſaphers uſed to do. 
As long as the world laſts, and honour and virtue and induſtry 
have reputation in the world, there will be ambition and emula- 
tion and appetite; in the beſt and moſt accompliſhed men who 
live in itzif there ſnould not, more barbarity and vice and wicked. 
neſs would cover every nation of the world, than it yet ſuſſers un- 
«der. If the wiſe and honeſt and virtuouſly diſpoſed men quit the 
field, and leave the world to the pillage, and the manners of it to 
the reformation, of perſons — 22 rapine, luxury, and in- 
juſt ice; how ſavage muſt it grow in half an age? Nor will che 
beſt of ptinees be able to govern and preſerve their ſubjects, if the 
beſt men be without ambition and deſire to be employed and 

truſted by them.“ 1.4. Clarendes, Eff. Mor. & Div. p. 96. fol. 
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per, as could not poſſibly be exerciſed, or entertain- 
ed, in any thing that bore a near relation to the o- 
ther : It ſeems; 1 ſay, as if there were leſs of all 
this; and that there would be yet leſs, would all 
thoſe who perceive its remains, unite in oppoſition to 
it, with that zeal and ſoberneſs, which true religion 
only can inſpire. ngaas: e eee 
As to that ſpirit of infidelity, which ſo remarkably 
prevails at preſent ; they who are confident that they 
underſtand religion thoroughly, and profeſs it in its 
utmoſt purity z muſt condemn this humour of exa- 
mining all parts of it, as abſolutely bad and of perni- 
cious conſequence: they who are not ſo ſanguine, 
will conclude that there are very good ends to be 
ſerved by it; whatever be the fate, or the intent, of 
ſuch, (and ſuch it muſt be owned there are) as moſt in- 
juroully oppoſe religion: theſe will believe that there is 
the fame neceſſity for ſuffering this heretical turn in ge- 
neral, as for any particular Heręſes; and that thereby 
already truths of great importance are made manifeſt, 
and many grievous errors detected J. They fee and 
+ * Since Chriſtianity began to be deprayed by adventitious 
mixtures, there never was an age in which there has appeared ſo 
geverally, as in the preſent, a diſpoſition to embrace whatever fair 
enquiry diſcovered to be the real doctrine of Scripture, without 
any re to the authority of men, or to the eſtabliſhed diſtinc · 
tions of ſects: and no where has this liberal ſpirit prevailed fo 
much as in thoſe countries in which infidelity has been ſuffered, 
for the longeſt ſpace of time, to propoſe all its objectious freely, 
and without the fear of 22 or legal penalties. But the 


eſſect of its oppokition hitherto taken place only in part. 
The heart of a good man triumphs in conceiving the period when 
AT Ca. | 1. 
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lament the conſequences of our long neglecting to re 
view eſtabliſhments; and ſuffering the public wiſdom 
of paſt ages to ſerve here, and here only, for all the 
following ones (). They think there has been fo 
much 


it ſhall have fully taken place; in anticipating the time when 
Chriſtianity ſhall become in the writings and in the apprehenſions 
of Chriſtians, as it truly is in the New Teſtament, not a ſyſtem 
of nice ſpeculations and contentious ſubtilties, but a ſeries of plain 
principles, evidently founded in ſcripture, unmixed with the ar- 
bitrary explications and precarious concluſions of fallible men, all 
naturally touching the heart, commanding congruous affe&ions, 
and by their joint force, directly inculcating piety and virtue, 
and promoting the reformation and happineſs of mankind.” 
Geraru's Diff. on the Genius and Evidences of Chriftianity, Diff. 
II. ſect. 3. p. 417. Comp. Price's Four Diſſertations, p. 137. f. 

365, &c. and Prieſley on Government, Pt. iii. | | 
00 * There is not a greater ſoleciſm in the world than the 
common one of continuing cuſtoms after the reaſons for them are 
ceaſed.” King's Eſſay on the Eng. Conſt. But there are few 
_ Chriſtian princes who lay this to heart, and [ moſt] divines have 
quite other things in their thoughts: their great buſineſs is to 
maintain what is eſtabliſhed, and to diſpute with thoſe who find 
fault with it. On the other hand, knowledge or reſolution is 
wanting ; and there is not enough of honeſty or greatneſs of ſoul 
to confeſs the truth. Few writers have the courage to ſpeak ſo 
impartially, as the famous author of the hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion in England has done, in the preface to his ſecond volume. 
Tt is — by many perſons, that all would be ruined if the 
leaſt alteration was made. Some of theſe defects are now be- 
come inviolable cuſtoms and laws. Every body fancies true and 
pure Chriſtianity to be that which obtains in his country, or in 
the ſociety he lives in; and it is not ſo much as put to the queſ- 
tion, whether or not ſome things ſhould be altered, As long as 
Chriſtians are poſſeſſed with theſe prejudices, we muſt not expect 
to ſee Chriſtianity reſtored to an entire purity.” Cauſes of the 
preſent Corruption of Chriſtians, Part ii. p. 271. How applicable 
theſe reflectious are to the preſent age, and this nation in parti- 
cular, may be ſeen by the reception, which every fair propoſal 
for any farther reformation meets with. See Free and Candid 
Difq. 1149. with the Appeals and Supp. and the ſpecimen. of an 
Univerſal Liturgy, printed A. D. 1761, To which add an _ 
| ent 
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much 4vc0d, hay, /tubble, built on the foundation, as 


muſt take a conſiderable time to be removed; eſpe- 
cially when they ſee ſome men got no farther yet, 
than to doubt whether there be occaſion to have any 
thing at all removed; or even to deny that there is rea- 
ſon, either for attempting, or ſo much as wiſhing, for 
a farther reformation. —They obſerve light, and liber. 
ty, at the fame time advancing with an equal pace, and 
aflording their mutual help, as they do generally +, 
to ſeparate theſe from the gold, filver, precious ftones ; 
many have taken the fan in hand, and reſolved tho- 


roughly to purge the floor; though ſome may be apt to 


throw away part of the good ſecd, together with the 
chaff; which alſo generally has been the caſe, and is 
a very natural one. 

Secondly; As to the preſent morals, it may per- 
haps be a queſtion, whether they grow worſe upon 
the whole; when it is conſidered, that the leſs vices, 
as well as uncaſineſſes, of paſt times are forgot; and 
only the moſt flagrant, notorious ones appear up- 

| on 


Tent Dedication by the late avthor of the Eſay on Spirit, and 
Hartley, Vol. II. Prop. Ixxxii. p. 270, &c. and Fortin, paſſim. 
After all, to find faults and to amend them requires very different 
talents ; previouſly to any material alterations in the liturgy and 
offices of our church, there ſeems wanting à new verſion of the 
whole Bible [towards which mY large colle&ions are now ready 
to be offered, when any perſon ſufficiently qualified is willing to 
undertake that taſk} and ſince the very diſpoſition of examining 
the original test of one half of it, is but juſt reviving here ;— 
that happy time ſeems to be at ſome diftance from vs. 

+ See Wingder's Deſcription of the benefits of Liberty civil and 


, Ew. Hiſt. of Knowl. Vol. II. c. 21. ſect. 3. or Gerard, 


il. II. ſect. 3. p. 415, &c. 
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on record | ;—that we are apt to judge thoſe evils 
greateſt, which we feel ourſelves; and that good 


leaſt, which ſeems to rival and eclipſe our own ; and 


raiſes envy, in the room of admiration :—that hence, 
one of them is often aggravated, the other extenua- 
ted moſt unduly (E). On which account, the pre- 
dominant vices of our age and Country, grievous as 
they are, may not probably be greater or more gene- 
ral than the reigning ones of former times, but we 
more immediately concerned withrthem, and ſuffering 
under them; (H and it is to be remembered that theſe 


come 


+ Hiſtory has kept no account of times of peace and tranquil- 
lity 3 it relates only ravages and diſaſters. Voltaire Mod. Hiſt. 
Vol. IX. c. 211. Comp. Goguet, Part it. B. i. p. 3 

(2) See Bp. Fleet uood's 2d Charge, p. 6, &c. Tbbot's Serm. 
on £ecl. vii. 10. I Clerc, ib. Brown's Cauſcs of Vulgar 
Errors, B. i. c. 6, &c. That the ſame principle, 7. c. of envy, 
is at all times no leſs apt to prevail in the deerying of the preſent 
{tate of lilerature, may be ſeen in an eminent author's note on 
Hor. A. P. I. 408. p. 213. 2d Ed. This kind of reaſoning is 
nlſo well ſupported in a New Eftimate of Manners and Principles, 
1760. 

(„ They who will take the pains to look into the records of 
ormer times, and view the religion and policy of our own and 
our neighbour nations, from the time that Chriſtianity was firft 
planted in them; (and, God knows, the proſpe& that we have 
in moſt of them before that bleſſed ſeaſon, is very dark and un- 
pleaſant 3) will be beſt able to judge and pre ſeribe what venera- 
tion is in truth due to artiguity : ard it may be, he who taketh 
the beſt ſurvey of them, will hardly find a time in which he 
would wiſh rather to have been born, or perſons with whom he 
could more uſefully and happily have converſed, than in this very 
time in which he hath been born, how vicious and wicked ſoever; 
or thoſe worthy perſons with whom he hath, or might have lived, 
how depraved ſoever the greater number is; as it hath always 
been.” Ld. Clarendon, Eft. p. 227. What times there were 


formerly, about the 12th century in particular, may be {een in 
Ld. Littleter's Hiſt, of H. IT. 
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come attended with the forementioned advantage of 
light and liberty, in ſuch a degree, as we can never be 
too thankful for ; and which, we hope will ſpeedily 
heip to corre them; the one enabling any perſon to 
ſee cheir evil conſequences; the other allowing him 
{cope to cenſure, and expoſe them; and through both 
theſe, each kind and degree of wickedneſs may be- 
come more open, and apparent; rather than of ſupe- 
riour {trength and malignity. So that concerning the 
preſent times, we have ſome room to think, that chey 
are not worſe than all before them, as to morals (). 

| Perhaps 


(% A very juſt account of the morals of the firſt ages of the 
world, may be ſeen in Goguet on the origin of Arts; &c. Part. 
i. B. vi. c. 4. I believe it would be hard to produce modern in- 
ſtances of cruelty and barbarity in any civilized ſtate, whether 
in war or peace, equal to ſuch as were decreed publickly, and 
executed without the leaſt feeming remorſe, even by the politeſt 
people of antiquity; witneſs their frequent ſacking of towns, 
ref ufing quarter, and flaying at jeaſt all the males; their 
triumphs, torturing and Killing flaves; their proſeript ions, 
poĩſoniugs, expoſing and murdering children; [V. Findlay's 
Antw. to Voltaire, App. p. 53. 534- ] rapes, inceſt, &c. 
winch need no aggravation. ot to mention that ſavage, deſo- 
lating way of raking war, which conftitutes the body of their 
hiftory; that Horrid treachery, and bare-faced _— which 
appear on many occaſions ; that notorious breach of national 
faith, and open violation of public decency prevailing in their 
council, and avowed. by expreſs declarations, whenever the par- 
ticular 4ateref af their country ſeemed to be promoted by it. 
Numberle(s -camples of this occur among the Greeks, as well as 
Romans. even in the politeſt ages of their government. Sce 
Hakewill, L. iv. paſſim, or Johnſton de Naturæ conſtantia, PunQ. 
11 K. Sir T. P. Blount, Ef. p. 145. Hume, Polit. Dil. x. 
Spirit of Nations, B. iii. c. £1. and Ferguſen, Hiſt. of Civ. Soc. 
Pt. 4. $4. Mr. Barrington having recited ſeveral old ſtatutes 
made 2gainſt certain practices very common in thoſe days, adds, 
© Theſe are injuries non 12/tri generis, nec ſeculi: notwithſtanding 
the general inclination to decry every thing modern, I cannot 


but 
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Perhaps I may be allowed to advance a ſtep far- 
ther, and ſuppoſe them to be better in ſome reſpects, 
and that we have certain virtues of the firſt magnitude 
now in greater perfection; particularly more of true 
well regulated charity, than ever, ſince the time of 
primitive Chriſtianity (:).—But if this be deemed a 

| - | miſtake, 


but imagine that the inhabitants of this country are in the eigh- 
teenth century infinitely more virtuous than they were in the 
thirteenth ; and that the improvements of the mind and * * 
for ſocial duties have gone hand in hand with the increaſe of 
learning and commerce; nor hase I any doubt but that, if any 
thing iff a regular government continues in this iſland, fucceed- 
ing ages will not only be more refined and poliſhed, but confitt 
0 al more deſerving members of ſociety. I would aſ« thoſe 
who think otherwiſe of 'the compariſon between ancient and mo- 
dern times, whether they ſuppoſe, that iv the thirteenth centary, 
any one would have thought of ſending 100,000). to the inhabi - 
tants of Liſbon after an earthquake, or would have ſabſcribed to 
cloth, the French priſoners?? Obſerv. on the moſt ancient Stat. p. 
137. 3d Ed. 

(%) 1 may add, that there ſeems to be a more perfect reſigna- 
tion to the will of God, and acquieſcence in his providence, among 
all ranks of men; a greater firmneſs in enduring, pain; more 
chearfulneſs and courage in ſubmittiug to death, among the ge- 
nerality, even of loweſt education; in ſhort, that mankind may 
be ſaid to grow more ſpiritual and intellectual, in theſe and many 
other reſpects, than they have been in former ages; Which may 
in a great meaſure be owing to the many excellent pract: a. 
pieces, and tracts of Devotion, which now abound every Where 
and which mult be allowed to be much mort rational and judi- 
cious, than thoſe of former times. I think it may be ſaid, ©: 
honour of the preſent age, that {with a few exceptions] contra- 
verly is carried on with more decency and good manners, thun in 
any former period of time that can be named; which, together 
with the elevation granted by law, in this and other protcttaut 
countries, for all perſons to worſhip God in their own way; and 
that Chriſtian charity and moderation, which i p*n*rally ſhown 
towards thoſe that differ from us; ſecms already te be art=ated 
with good effect. The ſetting up of fo men charity-ſchoots, as 
have of late years been erected in theſe Kingdoms the forming 
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miſtake, and too partial fondnels for the preſent times ; 
I truſt, it will be alſo judged a pardonable one, amid 
ſo much moſt evident partiality againſt them; eſpe- 
cially, as -it is on the charitable fide; and tends to 
make them really better than they would be, did 
worſe opinions of them univerſally prevail. 
Which brings me, in the laſt place, to the conſe- 
quences that attend the other way of thinking. 
Theſe have been hinted at in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe ; and might be ſhewn more fully, to affect 
the honour of God, our own felicity, and that of 
others; in as much as the foregoing ſuppoſition caſts 
a cloud over all the works of God ;—confounds our 
notions of his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs ;—raiſes 
diſtruſt, if not a diſbelief of his perfections, and there- 
by deadens our devotion towards him; —-damps and 
diſcourages the ſtudy ; and deſtroys the pleaſure that 
would ariſe from a ſurvey of both the natural and 
moral world, and from reflections on the ſtation we 
hold in them;—renders us far leſs ſenſible of the hap- 
» 1 pineſs 
of religious ſocietiet, and other good means, have greatly contri- 
buted to the promoting the knowledge and practice of virtue and 
2 among us. Worthington, EI. p. 157, 158. 
pon the whole, we have reaſon to conclude, that the reſſora · 
tion of letters, was ſo far from being fatal to Chriffianity, or that 
this has been in decay ever ſince, (as a late noble writer, much 
more converſant with ſome kinds of politicks than the preſent 
ſubject, has been pleaſed to affirm) [ Leiters on the Shudy of Hiſſo- 
Ty, p. 175. ] that on the contrary, this, where-ever it place, 
has greatly tended both to the illuſtration of its evidence, and the 
increaſe of its power, over the minds and conſciences of men; 
and that, in many reſpects, it has really flouriſhed more from this, 


than from any other period of time ſince its original eſtabliſh» 
ment. 0 
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pineſs within our power; and by conſequence, makes 
us receive the leſs ;—not only hinders men from grow- 
ing better, but actually makes them worſe; and ſuf- 
fers the world daily to decline, through a perſuaſion 
that it is deſigned to do ſo ; it having been obſerved, 
that thoſe writings which villainize mankind, have a 
very pernicious tendency towards propagating, and 
protecting villainy ; and help the moſt of all to teach 
and encourage it (); in the ſame manner as thoſe 
which 


(=) In proof of the foregoing obſervation, not to mention 
here ſuch foreign authors as 5 Rochefoucault, and Bayle, 
who ſeem to have taken a deal of perverſe paius to eradicate all 
ſeeds of humanity out of the human breaſt ;—ſufticient evidence 

may be had from a famous writer of our own, the author of the 
Fable of the Bees ; who by a ſhew of ſuperior penetration into 
the low motives and ignoble paſſions, which are but too apt to ſway 
people; — by pointing at the moſt plauſible methods whereby a 
politician may ſometimes avail himſelf of thele, as well as ferve 
ome preſent intereit of the public in the indulgence of them ;— 
by a droll way of deſeribing things, and dwelling altogether on 
the foibles of the worſt and weakeſt of mankind :—draws ſuch an 
odious, aud at the ſame time humourous picture of the ſpecies, as 
has at once diverted, and debauched the principles of more men 
among us, than perhaps any other writer of late years. 

And though we allow the obſervation of an abler author of the 
ſame lamp, viz. that principles have ſeldom ſuch an id mediate in- 
fluence on the temper or behaviour of men, as a predominant pa 

fon, or a ſettled habit; yet we may inſiſt upon it, taat the former 
of theſe, when perverted, help very much to {treugthen and encou- 

Tage any kind of irregularity in the latter ; at leait they are excee- 
dingly apt to diſcourage any attempt to ſubdue an exorbitant paſ- 
ſion, or inveterate habit they deſtroy all vigorous endeavours to- 
wards eſtabliſhing right methods of ſelf n indiſ- 
poſe us for e. to that moral diſcipline, which. is lo nec ſ- 
ſary to conduct ourſelves with innocence and uſcfulneis throngh 


life; and yet ſo difficult to be preſerv'd in full oppelition 
to the ſtream of evil cuſtom, or the tide of vicious inchnation. 
Such principles eſpecially, as are advanced in the forementioned 
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which perpetually dwell, on the dark fide of things, 
and the ſeveral difficulties that attend our fearch after 
the 


book, inſtead of exciting us to partake of, and ſtrive to promote 
the happineſs of our fellow - creatures, and to delight in paying 
a grateful homage to our common Parent; mult rather bring us 
to a fixed contempt and hatred of them ; give us unworthy, nar- 
row notions of the Creator and Governor of this world, and cut 
off all the proſpect of waa os os improving them in any other. 
They muſt cauſe a decay of public ſpirit, and a want of public 
faith ; a decline and a gradual diſſolution of private honour, 
truth, and common honelly : the very leaft that can be expected 
from them is an indolent, unſatisfying ftate of mind within one's 
ſelf ; and an averſion towards any pains or trouble in the ſerving, 
or ſupporting others. And though ſuch a deep diſcovery of the 
ſprings of action may ſhew us, how men may be moſt eaſily led; 
yet, were it all true, it would ſhew at the ſame time, that ſuch 
creatures are ſcarcely worth the leading ; fince it palls all the 
pleaſure of converſing with them; firikes at the very root of uni- 
verſe] benevolence, which alone can ſupply that pleaſure ; blaſts 
every focial diſpoſition, and all the charities of private life: in 
ſhort, deſtroys all that is great and good, or amiable in mankind ; 
or which can make any ſtation eligible amongſt them. 

But farther, if there be a real ſyſtem of things pre-eſtabliſhed 
upon quite different principles, —then muſt ſuch ſchemes of go- 
verument at length prove as uſcleſs, as uncomfortable ; being 
wholly founded on a falſe bottom, and at every turn oppoſing 
what they never can overthrow ; fince he who framed this ſyſtem, 
will aſſuredly take care to ſupport it in his own way, whether we 
will or not, and if the original plan on which it was formed, and 
the laws calculated to direct it, be thought of themſelves inſuf- 
ficient to that end; there is ſtill ground [from nature and reaſon, 
ſetting aſide poſitive declarations] to believe, that he would ra- 
ther interpoſe ſometimes to ſecure the eſtabliſhment thereof, than 
ſuffer it to be quite ruined and reverſed. The Governor of which 
ſyſtem therefore, onght to be attended to in all good policy; and 
our political plan framed in ſome kind of conformity to that 
great model; by a cardu]l contemplation of the chief. eud and 
prepollent quality in each part of his works ;—-by a ſtudious ſur- 
vey of all the dignity, and harmony, and happineſs, conſpicuous 
in the general conduct of them. But in ſuch ſchemes as we are 
now examining, the ſupreme Governor of the world is either 
-quite omitted, or iatroduced in ſo degrading a manner ; as makes 
him even dependent on, and obliged to, an evil principle for the 
beauty 
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the ways of God, ſerve only to darken the view {till 
more, and multiply thoſe very difficulties- How 
much 


beauty and chief benefit of his work : it gives ſo baſe an idea, 
both of this ſyſtem and its Author, as muſt ſhock any one who = 
willing to entertain the leaſt degree of reverence, or regard for 
either; or has any juſt concern even for himſelf, as being una- 
voidably linked in cloſe connection with a ſyſtem; from whence 
he 1s like to receive ſo little either of true honour or ar ng: 16 


How much more juſt a theory might be erected on found 


morals, and a ſenſe of religion! which would make all true, 
rational pleaſure, coincide with them; and render the preſent 
ſtate of things, not only uniform and abſolutely defireable in it- 
ſelf ; but alſo the direct road, the natural paſſport to a better: 
which, beſide a great ſhare of good in e, poſſeſſion, muſt 4 
the ſoul with hope of infinitely greater hereafter. Where eve: 

virtue would, in every one, eſſentially promote and perfect thoſe 
of others; and each conſpire to exert the natural effects of all, 
in univerſal happineſs ; without that motley mixture of the con- 
trary qualities; which can at beſt but indirectly, and accidentally, 
and by their being extraneouſly over-ruled, produce any part 
thereof. For after all, when once we come to underſtand our- 
ſelves, we ſhall find that vice in general does, in its own nature, 
and in every degree of it, tend to produce miſery, or prevent hap- 
pineſs, either mediately or immediately, in every ſyſtem, [from 
whence indeed it has 1ts name, and on account of which it has 
been, and ever ought to be, prohibited by divine and human 
laws z] though this its tendency may probably be over - ruled in 
many 2 2 caſes; or it may be ſuſpended, or ſuperſeded by 
the introduction of oppoſite qualities; which, through the una- 
voidable imperfeQtion of language, are often miſtaken for it; or 
it may be in ſuch a manner really blended and confounded with 
theſe, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable from them ; or in ſuch a 
degree counterpoiſed and balanced by ſome jarring principles, or 
inconſiſtent ſpecies of its own, that its effects are not ſo plain and 
obvious; eſpecially in large ſocieties, and very complex bodies; 
where more than ordinary ſkill is requiſite, to compute the con- 
ſequences of each particular act or habit; and aſſigu to each in- 
fluence its proper cauſe. But this grows more apparent in ſmall 
families, and private conſtitut ions; where vice, of every ſort and 
ſize, is ſeen to create proportionable corruption, and diſorder ia 
the body politic, as ſurely as venom, or a poiſon properly ſo called, 
does in the natural one though in ſome critical circumſtances, 
ſuch a violent ſtruggle and convullion, may be raiſed thereby 1 
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tings, which place human nature in its faireſt light; 
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much better is both the end and the eſſect of thoſe wri- 


and 


both of them, as may occaſion very extraordinary effe&s ; and 
two bad qualities in conteſt with each other, inſtead of ruining, 
may poſſibly relieve an oppreſled conftitution ; as ſometimes bina 
venena t. Yet ſtill, notwithftanding fome ſuch very unuſual 
phenomena, the diſtin& properties a regular production of 
natural bodies, as well as thoſe of moral qualities, are both fixed; 
and diſcoverable in the main; we are tolerably well apprifed, 
what naturally conduces to the preſervation and profperity of 
each; and on the whole, may reſt well ſatisfied, that if the latter 
were compoſed of ſuch a number of rank heterogeneous princi- 
les as the ſame author is inclined to ſuppoſe, they would not 
— ſubfiſt as we now find them; nor could the world poſſibly 
go on ſo well as it has done, and does. So far is that poſition 
therefore from being juſt, which this ſame author has put into the 
very title of his book, viz. that vice, properly ſo called, whet her 
rivate or public, is a real beneft ; that the reverſe is ſtrictly true 
in general; which mig t be proved as clearly by an induction of 
particulars, as Sir . Temple has made out in one firo 
caſe, which was this author's leading inftance; viz. that 4 
luxury, or exceſs, being of advantage to a beneficial trade. See 
Temple's Obſervations on the Netherlands, p. 66. fol. [Comp. 
Hutcheſon's Remark, No. ii.] But granting all the facts to be 
juſt as this author ſtates them; were the bulk of mankind alto- 
gether as vile aad vicious as he repreſents them; yet would it be 
of no real ſervice to lay open ſuch a ſink of pollution, and thereby 
only ſpread the infection farther ſtill, and faſter; it cannot be of 
ſo much uſe to exhibit men entirely as they are, in their very 
worſt light ; as it muſt be, to place them where they oft really 
have been, and where they always might and ought to be. Nor 
can ſuch views of the world prove any entertainment to one, that 
is either deſirous of concurring in any meaſure for the improve- 
ment of it ; or of contributing at all to the eaſe and agreeableneſs 
of his own ſituation in it. : 
But I propoſed to make only ſome genera! obſervations on the 
enius and main drift of this celebrated book, as a ſpecimen of 
tuch ſort of writings ; the particulars of it having been ſufficiently 
confuted long ago; and ſhall conclude with obſerving, that the 
celebrated author of the Charaderiflicks, and this writer, who ſo 


conſtantly oppoſes him, are evidently in two extremes; the firſt 


contending for a benevolence quite pure in kind, and perfectly 
diſintereſted, and without any other end than its own exerciſe ; 
25 which 
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and repreſent the lovely form as worthy of its Author; 
as well as of thoſe that diſplay the beauty and benefi- 
cence of the divine ceconomy ; and produce an aſſu- 
rance of that paternal care, and provident condu@ of 
us here, which brings the trueſt enjoyment, and moſt 
grateful acknowledgment of all preſent benefits ; and 
likewiſe begets a joyful hope and expeRation of more 

ſolid and ſubſtantial ones hereafter | 
The conſequences of the foregoing doctrine might 
be urged farther, in regard both to the ahi and deift; 
to convince the one, that all things have not gone on 
at random; but that there are plain tokens of a wiſe 
plan, and regular government ; and, from what has 
already paſt, reaſon to think, that'more of it wil 
ever- appear, and in a ſtill more perfe&'manner - to 
| ſhew 


which is neither reconcileable to fact, nor to the frame of fi 

beings as we are at preſent ; the latter centering all in /e// imme- 
Jatay, and conſtituting its chief good in ſome of the very loweſt 
gratifications : which is alike roundleſs; but attended with 
worſe conſequences. . Between theſe there is manifeſtly a middle 
way, whereby the moral ſenſe, and that of honour, &c. may be 
formed by way of Habit, really diſtinct from, and ſtriking pre- 
viouſly to any private views; and generally with greater = 
too, than could be produced by the moſt vigorous and intenſe re- 
flection; yet this may be ſo far qualified by a mixture of the 
other paſſions ; and ſo well directed to the beſt and nobleſt cada 
by reaſon ; as to keep clear of all the abſurdities of the former 
ſyſtem, which runs ſo naturally into rank enthuſraſm ; and like- 
| wiſe to avoid the ill conſequences that attend the latter, which 
is ſo apt to link us into the very dregs of vice and villainy, This 
has been juſt propoſed above (Part 1. note a. p. 10, &c. ] and 1 
find no ſufficient ground to doubt of its being in itſelf the moſt 
conformable to the true nature of mankind in general, and beſt 
adapted to promote the higheſt degree of 1 ng in ſocial life. 
A more particular examination of both the ſyſtems abovementiou · 


ed, may be ſeen in Brown's Eſſays on the Chara@erifiict:. 
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ſhew the other, that as the ſeveral diſpenſations of re- 
vealed Religion, have hitherto been in the main con- 
formable to thoſe of Providence, in both the natural 
and moral world, this may come from the ſame au- 
thor ; and receive daily farther increaſe, which theſe 
alſo do, as they are better underſtood. 

But if this be not the caſe in any degree here, we 
ſeem to have nothing left whereon to ground an ana- 
logical argument (which yet is our very beſt, natural 
argument) for an hereafter no viſible footſteps of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, to conduct us in our ſearch af- 
ter a firſt cauſe ;--no ſettled foundation for our 
hopes of futurity, the baſis of all natural religion: 
all is chaos and confuſion thus far, and therefore may 
be fo, for aught we know, eternally ;—in ſhort, the 
divine government, if there be one, muſt on this 
ſuppoſition be inferior to molt human adminiſtra- 
tions (>). 

Thus 


) This hypotheſis, how extraordinary ſoever it may appear, 
has met with an ingenious advocate, in a Diſcourſe entitled, The 
influence of the improvements of liſe on the moral principle conſider- 
ed ; deſiguing to ſhew, that in proportion to the increaſe of the 
former, there is a conſlant decreaſe in the latter. This Author 
was obliged by his owu hypothefis, to allow the main point, viz. 
that the yRACTICE or VIRTUE is not under any ſuch decline, but 
rather in fact better ſecured, as men become more civilized, p. 7..as 
the improvements of life have ſo far enlightened the minds of men, 
that they readily diſcern the connection between certain moral duties, 
and their own private inter; ibi and yet he aſſerts, that by the 
very fame means the sTATE Or MORALITY in the world degenerates 
daily, p- 6. His reaſon is, becauſe the direct tendency of every im- 
provement of life is, to bring about the practice of moralit; without 
the principle, p. 7. We have indeed hitherto been taught to know 
4 tree by its fruits, and dremed it the ſureſt way to judge of any 
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Thus then we ſee, how neceſſary it is to form 
right notions of the paſt ſtate of the world, eſpecially 
in 


man's principles, from the conſtant courſe of his practice; but by 
this new ſyſtem we are to underſtand, that theſ: have very ſmall 
connection with each other; and that there are ſome other con- 
nections, which will bring about the ſame thing more effectually. 
Now fince the ſubject of morality has been reduced to a ſcience, 
and as ſuch, built on rational principles, the ſenſe of all the terms 
relating to it has been pretty well agreed upon, and it is generally 
underſtood to include thus much; The doing good to mankind in 
obeftience to the will of God, and for the ſake of everlaſiing happi- 
wy [Tra&s on Morality and Religion prefixed to King's Or. 
of E. 4th Ed.] or as it is elſewhere deſcribed (Orig. of evil, No. 
52. p. 266. 4th Edit.) obedience to God is the principle, the 

ood of mankind the matter, our own happineſs the end, of all 
that 1s properly termed moral virtue, This has been ſhewn to be 
the true theory of virtue; and that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing 
leſs than a regard to the divine will, and a_ conſequential view of 
happinels, during the whole of our exiſtence 5 can be its adequate 
principle and end, ſo as to form an invariable connection between 
every part thereof, and our prope duty. Not that a diſtinct, ac- 
tua! view either of this principle or end is always poſſible, or re- 
quilite even in the beſt regulated minds here, to reader ſuch a 
courſe of action, as is denominated virtuous, acceptable to, and 
rewardable by the deity. Nor is it neceſſary to exclude all proſ- 
pect of inferior advantages: though the leſs general ſuch a proſ- 
peR is, the leſs virtue there will be in any particular action, (as is 
obſerved in Prelim. Diff. to King) provided any ſuch particylar 
benefit be not the ſole view in performing it, without which we 
ſhould never have engaged in ſuch performance. As there are 
ſeveral good ends ſet in ſubordination to cach other, it may, tis 
hoped, conſidering human frailty, be ſufficient if we take any one 
of them, and run it up to the ſupreme, ultimate end upon occa- 
fion ; 75 is obſerved in the Tracts before King, ib.) if we keep 
hold of any one link of the chain, ſo as to be able to draw after 
it a regular train of really beneficent acts; nay, ſometimes we 
are entitled to the ſame privilege, if we be led to it by nothing 
more than a mere habit, aſſociation, or affection; (as is made 
out in the ſame place) or elſe we ſhould be forced ta exclude 
from the character of virtuous, not only the bulk of mankind, but 
many of the moſt able philoſophers; and it would be hard to 
brand a ſteady, uniform courſe of action, which is fo right in the 
* | a material 
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in regard to that important point, religion; in order 
to judge in what condition it will probaby be for the 


future ; 


material part, with the name of artificial, (p. 8.) or ſham vir- 
* 
Theſe ſeveral qualifications have been laid down in a plan of 
morels, in order to render it not only rational in it{clf, but of ſome 
real uſe, and applicable to what daily occurs in common life. But 
in truth, the ingenious author now before us ſecms to have no- 
thing of this Kind in his thoughts, when he e/fimates the fate of 
morality in the world; contenting himſelf with carrying on a 
traffick among its natural converiences, which he concerves ma 
do the bulnets ; though how this will ever reach ſuch 3 
as may be termed the ultimate end of morality, p. 8. or indeed 
any moral happineſs at all, is not perhaps io eaſy to diſcover. 
Will it be able to produce the ſame kind of ſelf- ſatisfaction, as 
ariſes from the. conſciouſneſs of merit, and the well grounded 
expectation of reward? or any other ſatisfaction in any wiſe 
equal to it? If this end could perfectly, or even in a great mea- 
ſure, be anſwered, p. 8. by any ſuch mean; he would do well to 
ſhew us, how we may diſtinguiſh that from one of the real ſanc- 
tian of morality, ib. What theſe ſame ſanctiont are, he has not 
indeed told us explicitly; which would perhaps have been a little 
inconvenient ; fince if he here intends thoſe that relate to the 
divine will, whether in this life or another ; it may be a farther 
difficulty to ſhew, how theſe can be fourd /z{5 conducive to private 
good, p. 8. than the artificial ones; as they molt certainly ſecure 
it on the whole, which the others do not. If he ſpeaks here only 
of ſome preſent good, 'tis no great wonder if a remote proſpect 
of futurity do not affect a man ſo nearly, as the immediate con- 
ſequence of things about him: though that too, when rendered 
Pa to the mind by dne reflection, often yields a portion of 

appineſs ſuperior to any ſenſual object whatſoever : and to do 
this, ſecms 2 much eaſier taſk, than the working out ſuch a cer- 
tain train of temporal conveniences, as will be — to ſupply 
its place. 

4 gain: The ultimate end of morality, lays he, is private hap- 
pineſi, p- 8. Aud what is virtue, but the direct way to this end! 
or where lies the great obje& of virtue, but ia the obtaining of 
this by the moſt L a. and conſiſtent means? How then can 
the bulk of mankind, or any body elſe, be wrong in cu/tivating 
the mean, only ſo far as they think it productive of the end ? ib. 
except we revive the old flaical principle, of following virtue for 
its own ſake, and without any other end; which principle has, 

at 


latter, I know not. 
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future; and in what manner we ſhould conduct our- 
ſelves with relation to it. If it has hitherto been 
really 


it muſt be confeſſed, been moſt eſfectually rooted up by modern 
improvements; as they have taught us to look ſomewhat farther 
into the true nature and conſequence of things, than either to 
act without any end at all, or to miſtake means for ends and 
eſteem that for itſelt, which was originally required of us, becauſe 
it leads to ſomething elſe; and is Kin of no other uſe, or excel- 
lence, than as it does ſo: a thing that is only Good in itſelf, or 
abſolutely ſo, z. e. good to no end, being in reality good for 
nothing, as was obſerved long ago by Socrates. Xen. Memorab. 
B. 3. c. 8. We cannot therefore diſtinguiſh between that which 
naturally leads to the ultimatum of all private happineſs ; -and 
real virtue ; ſince nothing is materially good on any other account, 
than as it properly — "a to ſuch end; nothing really bad or 
vicious, farther than it tends to the contrary: and the producing 
of the firſt among mankind entirely, and uniformly, muſt ever 
be true virtue; call it either moral or artificial; ſo long as we 
have any meaning to the word: and the pleaſure ordinarily at- 
tending ſuch a diſpoſition in the perſon himſelf, and the produe- 
tion of the ſame in others, together with a return of like good 
offices from them; or the additional and extraordinary attain- 
ment of ſome degree of happineſs, over and above all theſe, upon 
the ſame account; will be, one of them the natural, the other 
the ſupernatural ſanctiouc of it. Why the former of theſe ſhould 
not, in their proper place and order, be admitted as well as the 
Nor why it ſhould be deemed any degrada- 
tion, or degeneracy in virtue, if, like religion, (which is built upon 
the very — principle) it be profitable to all things; and better 
our condition both in the life that now is, and in that ts come. 
We have no law againſt attending to the lower of theſe ends; 
nay, the conſtitution of our nature evidently demands it of us: 
the only fault is, if we ſtop there, as was obſerved above ; and 
which perhaps is no more general, than the acting upon habit, 
or affection, or without any diſtinct view at all; which will oft 
be the caſe with many of us unavoidably. | 
The defigned production therefore of good, natural good, may 
be juſtly ſaid to conſtitute moral good; how much ſoever is to be 
deducted for the imperfe&ion of the motive: this will be the 
true, only rule of moral actions; and a conformity to it moſt 
agreeable to the vill of God ; nay, the only ſure way of diſcover- 
ing what his will is, ſo far as that is confidered as the foundation 
of morality, Men may indeed, and too often do, promote — 
| p- 
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really progreſſive, we find good reaſon to expect the 
fame progreſs {till farther. We have ſtrong motives 
to go into this ſcheme ourſelves; and clear direc- 
tions how to proceed in it. Inſtead of looking back, 
and labouring to confine it to the model of paſt 
times; or even tie it down to its preſent ſtate and 
1204-1 of improvement“; we learn rather, with the 
great Apg/tle to forget thoſe things which are behind, 
reaching forward unts thoſe things which are before, and 
preſſing toward the mark}. | | 


And, 


happineſs of others on what is in the worſt ſenſe flyled a private, 
ſelfiſh view; and as often produce partial good by the introduc- 
tion of a more general, and extenſive evil; which actions thereby 
become either vicious, or at beſt, to the agent himſelf, wholly 
indifferent : but to promote the true happineſs of others in any 
degree, abſolutely, as ſuch and ſo enjoined, ; though with a view 
to our own good upon the whole; otherwiſe it would not be 
reaſonable in us, but romantic; this will ever be true virtue, 
grounded on a proper principle, and directed to a proper end: 
and farther than this, we really know nothing either of its nature, 
principle, or end; nor of its ſandtion;. 
Were the beſt formed ſtate in the world to be fixed in its 
preſent condition, I make no doubt that in a courſe of time it 
would be the worſt, Hiſtory demonſtrates this truth with reſpe& 
to all the celebrated ſtates of antiquity ; and as all things (and 
what ever depends upon ſcience) have of late years 
en in a quicker progreſs towards perfection than ever, we may 
ſafely conclude the ſame with reſpect to any political flate now 
in being! Priefiley on government, p- 130. ail 
+ Phil. iii. 13, &c.— I ſhall here add the ſentiments of an 
illuſtrious writer, and an excellent judge of the world; who, had 
I met with him ſooner, would have ſaved me the trouble of 
laying any thing upon the preſent ſubject; and whoſe whole 
treatiſe is. ſo curious, as to make the length of this, and ſome 
other ſpecimens cited from it, excuſable. It is an extraordi- 
nary improvement that divine and human learning hath attained 
to, fince men bave looked upon the ancients as fallible writers, 
and not as a Ne plus ultra that could not be exceeded. And * 
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And, to uſe the ſame Apgſtle's advice, Let us there- 
fore, as many at deſire to be perfect, be thus minded. 
e j As 


do in truth believe (with a very true reſpect to the writers of the 
3d, 4th, and gth ages) that there have been many books written 
and publiſhed. within theſe laſt hundred years, in which much 
more uſeful lea ruing is not only communicated to the world, 
than was known to any of thoſe ancients; but in which the moſt 
diffieult and important points which have been handled by the 
fathers, are more clearly ſtated, and more ſolidly illuſtrated, than 
in the original treatiſes and diſcourſes of the* ancients them- 
ſelves. —If then, in truth, all Kind of learning be in this age in 
which we live, at leaſt in our own climate, and in ſome of our 
ne:tghbours, very much improved, beyond what it ever was; and 
that many errors, aud ſome of no ſmall. importance, have beeu 
diſcovered: in the writings of the ancients; why ſhould we reſort 
and appeal to antiquity for any other teſtimony, than for matter 
of fa# ; aud thereto without reſtraining our own enguiry, or 
rational conjectures.— We do not ſlatter ourſelves, if we do be- 
lieve that we have, or may have, as much knowledge in religion 
as they had; and we have much to apſwer, if we have not more: 
It would be a good ſpur to raiſe our irduftry, if we did be- 
lieve that God doth expect a greater perfect ĩon from the preſent 
age in learning, in virtue, in wiſdom, and in piety, from the. 
benefit and obſervation which he hath afforded us in all the pre- 
cedentages ; From their defecta, we have an argument to be wary, 
and to reform; and from what they did well, we have their coun- 
ſel and aſſiſtance, and may the more caſily improve what they 
did; and we have all the obligations upon us to mend the pat- 
terns we have received, and leave them with more luſtre ta our 
poſterity ; who are bound to exceed us again in knowledge, and 
all degreevof perfection: whereas a looting back, and preſeribiug 
rules to ourſelves from Antiquity, retards and leſſens even our 
appetite to that which we might eaſily attain: we may as well 
relort to old men to teach us to run, and to throw the bar: if 
our bodily ſtrength grows and increaſes when theirs decays, the 
vigour of our mind doth as much exceed theirs; and fince we 
ſet out after they reſt, we ought to travel farther than they have 
done, when we carry all the land- marks with us. It is a caution 
near as old as Chriſtianity, Ni] magis preftandum oft, quam ne 
pecorum ritu, ſeguamur antecedentium gregem ; pergentes mam qua 
eundum eſt, ſed gua itur. It has always been a diſeaſe in the 
world, too much to adore thuſe who haye gone before, and like 
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As we have the beſt means of effecting this within 
our power; as we live under the mildeſt of all go- 
| vernments ; 


theep to treat in their ſteps, whether the way they went were the 
beſt, or not. Seneca thought, that nothing involved men in more 
errors, quam quod ad runmmrem componimur ; nec ad rationem fed 
ad ſimilitedinem vivimus ; that we confider more what other men 
have thought or done, than whether they did think or do reaſon- 
ably, Nor is it out of #de/ty that we have this reſignation, that 
we do in truth think thoſe who have gone before us to be wiſer 
than ourſelves ; we are as proud and as peeviſſi as any of our pro- 
genitors : but it is out /azizeſ7; we will rather take their words, 
than be at the pains-to examine the reaſon they governed them- 
ſelves by. But there is hope, the preſent age will buoy itſelf up 
from this abyſs of ſervitude ; and by their avowed endeavours to 
know more than the former have done, will teach the next to la- 
dour, that they may know more than we do: which virtuous emu- 
lation ſhould continue and grow to the end of the world. 

It. may be, the common proverbial ſaying, that % world grow: 
every day «worſe and worſe; prevails with many to believe that we 
have a good title to be fo; and that it is vain to ſtrive againſt our 
fate ; nay, ſome men think, that there is preſcription enough in 
the Scripture, as if there was ſuch a general decay, that the laſt 
age ſhall be worſe than any that have gone before; in which, I 
conceive, men are very much miſtaken. It is very true, that both 
St. Paul and St Peter have foretold, that in the laft days perilous 
fimes ſhall come ; for men ſhall be levers of their own ſelves, co- 
vetous, boaſters, proud, blaſphemous, &c. Vet they do not tell 
us, that theſe men, which have made a great party in the world 
iu every age, ſhall prevail and corrupt the reſt; nay, they ſay the 
contrary, T hey /hall proceed ns farther, for their folly ſhall be ma- 
nifeſt to all nen. So that we may hope and endeavour to accom- 
pliſh this prophecy, that the graver and the more modelt. the 
humble, the pious and the chate part, ſhall be able to difeounte- 
nance, to ſuppreſs, to convert, or to extirpate the other, We may 
as watrautably take a mcaſure of thoſe times from that declaration 
of St. Peter, in the zd of the At ; It ſhall come to paſiin the laſt 
aus, I will pour out of my Spirit wpon all feſh, and your ſins and 
weur daughters ſhall propheſy, and your young men ſhall /:e viſions, and 
wear old men ſhall dream dreams. Here is no decay attends this 
fulueſs of time; uo refort to antiquity, to chalk vs out the way to 
Enowledpe and underſtanding. We are not ſurc that thoſe laſt days, 
to which both thoſe prophecies refer, are not already paſt ; but we 
may be ſure, that if we ſpend that timexhich God ſhall vouchſafe to 
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vernments ; and enjoy the bleſſing of liberty in that 

perfection, which has been unknown to former ages, 
and is fo {till to moſt other nations ; a bleſſing = 
(ſuffer me once more to remind us of it) which in- 
cludes every thing valuable in life; and has, the 
greatelt tendency to accelerate the progreſs 'above- . - 
e | | mentioned : 


give us in this world, in that manner as he expects we ſhould, and 
ds he hath enabled us todo if we will; we ſhall leave as fair ex- 
amples of wiſdom, virtue, and religion to thoſe who ſhall ſuc- 
ceed us, as any have been left to us by thofe who have gone be- 
fore us; and our poſterity purſuing the ſame method, the lat 
age will appear at the day of judgment leſs undaunted than any 
that hath gone before it.“ Ld. Clarendon of the reverence due 
to antiquity. + Eff. Mor. and Dix. p. 238, &c. dated Mautpellier 
1670. Comp. Jonſton de Naturæ Conſtantia, Pun. x. p. 156, 
&c, That there will be a more rapid progreſs toward perfection 
in the latter ages of the world, and that the laſt will exceed all | 
others, is — highly probable by Worthington, Eff. on Re- . | 
demp, c. 13, 14. There is ſomething to the ſame purpoſe worth | 
taking notice of in the Exemplar, p. 387, &e. Comp. Mor- 
thington B. Lect. V. 2. p. 224, Ke. | 
* Remarkably ingenuous is the teſtimony which a celebrated | 
foreigner, the author of I Eſprit des Leix, bears to the excellen- | 
cy of our ci conſtitution" in this refpe&; which deſerves to be | 
reflected on by every intelligent Engliſhman, and will, 'tis hoped, | 
in time produce the ſame amiable ſpirit in the eccleia/tical. Comp. 
De Lolme paſs. | | * n 
It is the part of men, ſo guarded from the dangers that at - 
tend the ſearch of truth in other countries, ſo bleſſed with time | 
and opportunity, ſo adorned with learning and the free uſe of | 
ſcripture, to ſtudy the Word of God with affiduity and faithful. 
| neſs; not as though we were already perfect; but ſearching af- 
ter farther improvement; confeſſiug ingenuouſly in the true ſpi- 
rit of Proteſtantiſm, which diſclaims infallibility, that if our 
Church ſhould in every doctrine it advances * juſtify itſelf; its 
own mouth would condemn it; and if it ſhould fay, I am perfect, 
it would prove it perverle, fob. ix. 20.“ It is the bufineſs of its 
members to bring it to perfection by de > as they themſelyes 
improve in the knowledge of the Goſpel. aylar's Efay ov the 
Beauty of the Divine Occonomy, p. 62. 
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mentioned: let us, inſtead of making it either a co- 
vering for /edition * againſt ſuch a government; or 
a cauſe of gratifying our maliciouſneſs againſt each 
other; be rather diligent in uſing it to the good pur- 
poles for which it is indulged us; and render ours 
as much ſuperior to thoſe nations that are yet depriv- 
ed of it, as moſt other countries are obſerved to have 
been, in the like circumſtances. | 

Let us concur with this auſpicious courſe of pro- 
vidence, and contribute our reſpective endeavours to- 
wards carrying on this amiable progreſs, by every ſe- 
rious, fair, and free enquiry : free, not only from all 
outward violence and clamour ; but alſo from (what 
our moſt holy religion with the greateſt reaſon equal- 
ly condemns, as being the root from whence theſe 
evils ſpring) all inward bitterneſs, wrath, hatred f: 
learning to bear with the miſtakes of each other in 
this, as well as in other matters; nay, rather the 
more here; ſince theſe miſtakes are of the higheſt 
confequence ; and this the only proper method to re- 
move them : thus labouring, as well to reform the 
errors of our brethren in love, as to promote and 
confirm their knowledge of the truth; , zot for that, 
» That this is the Iparticular meaning of zaxzia 1 Pet. ii. 16. 
Vid: 4 in loc. 1 1 

+ © Young people ought to be taught, that there is no here/y 
io bad, nor 55 contrary to the ſpirit of Chriflianity, as to believe 
it to be 2th -44 or lawful to hate or perſecute a fellow-creature and 
a brother, for an opinion, which he declares in the ſimplicity and 
Hacerity of his heart, he has impartially examined, and thinks he 


finds to be - ma to the ſenſe of Scripture.* Thought, on £du- 
cation, P- A. | 


1-3. 
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in either caſe, 2ve have dominion over their faith ; but 
as being helpers of their joy“, And thus ſhall reli- 
gion be at length ſuffered to partake the benefit of 
thoſe improvements, which every thing beſide enjoys. 

I defire it may be obſerved here once for all, that 
when I mention improvements in religion, I do not in- 
tend 'a diſcovery of any new points, or improving 
upon the original revelation itſelf , in things eſſen- 
tial to the general doctrine of ſalvation: but only a 
more perfect comprehenſion of what was formerly 
delivered; a view of the extent and excellence of 
this great myſtery concealed from former ages; and 
which, though given almoſt all at once, yet was re- 


ceived but partially ; at leaſt by the bulk of man- 


kind, as was obſerved above f; and ſoon adulterated , 
to ſuch a degree, as (I beg leave to repeat it) may 
take yet more time to rectify; eſpecially, when ſo 
much rubbiſh has been continually thrown upon the 
Scriptures, both by tranſlators and expoſitors ; as, if 
we ſet aſide the care of a particular providence, which 
has in this reſpe& (ſo far as relates to the Text**®) 
been very remarkable f; might make us jultly won- 

der 

* 2 Cor. i. 24. + See Part ii. p. 166. f Ibid. 162. 

** The 7eſuifs are. ſaid to have held frequent conſultations 


ſome time ago about cenſuring and correcting of St. Paul's 
Epiſtles; [Sir E. Sandy;'s Europe Speculum, p. 165, Kc. It 


other ſocieties had been as induſtrious to 1 0 the comments on 


them, and review the doctrines deduced from them, it might not 
perhaps have been amiſs. ; 


+ See Jones's New Method of ſettling the Canon, Part ii. c. 
I, ee 
I 3 
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der they have not ſunk under ſuch a load. This has, 
in theſe parts of the world, been for ſome time clear- 
Ing off, by the help of a more ſound philoſophy ; as 
well as by more ſober rules of criticiſm ; more cloſe, 
conſiſtent methods of interpretation “. 

Though perhaps cven here, it would not be a dif- 
ficult taſk, were it not too invidious, to ſuggeſt 
means - of yet farther improvement. Perhaps we 
ought to attend much more to the Hebrew idiom, than 
we are uſed to do, and obſerve the vaſt diſparity be- 


tween the Eaſtern way of ſpeaking, and our own; 
for want of which, *tis to be feared, we oft retain the 
words without the original meaning, nay, with a 
very different one +; and by adhering too ftrifly to 
the letter, are very apt to over ſtrain moſt things; 
and carry them both beyond common ſenſe, and the 

| nature 


* © T cannot but hope, that when it ſhall pleaſe God to ſtir 
up perſons of a philoſophical genius, well furniſhed with eritical 
learning, and the principles of true phileſophy ; and ſhall give 
them * — concern for the advancement of his truths; theſe 
men, by exerciſing upon theological matters that inquifitiveneſs 
and ſagacity, that has made in our age ſuch a happy progreſs in 
philoſophical ones, will make explications and diſcoveries, that 
will juitify more than I have ſaid in praiſe of the ſtudy of our re- 
ligion, and the divine books that contain the articles of it. For 
theſe want not excellence, but only ſkilful unvailers.” Boyle's 
Excell. of Theol. p. 47. 

. —Quo clarius appareat Orientalium Scriptorum ſtylum, au- 
dacioribus tranſlationibus refertum, non ex more noſtro loquendi 
hodierno debere exponi, uae maxima pene oft interpretum culpa. 
Cum ſenſum "grow; inveſtigant, magis adtendunt quid ipſi intel- 
ligi vellent, ſi ita nunc loquerentur; quam quid olim inter popu- 
Jos, non minus opinionibus et ingenio, quam temporibus et locis 
a nobis remotos, intelligi potuerit, Cleric. de Stat. Sal. App. 
Com, Gen. p. 378. 
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nature of the ſubject. Perhaps even our very reve- 
rence for theſe ſacred writings miſapplied, our too 
unguarded zeal to do them honour, and ſupport their 
authority, in every view againſt that church which 
ſubſtitutes another in its room, may have contributed 
to caſt a cloud over the whole; which makes us a- 
fraid to examine this with the ſame freedom that we 
do, and find we muſt do, every other book which we 
deſire to underſtand; :I mean the notion of an ab- 
ſolute, immediate inſpiration of each part and pen- 
diele; even where the writers themſelves, by the 
very manner of expreſſing themſelves, moſt effectual- 
ly diſclaim it} : which, beſide the bad effects it may 
be ſuppoſed to have at preſent 5 when once it appears 
to have no good foundation in theſe holy books (); 


tis 


I See inſtances in Mhith on the N. T. Gen. Pref. p. 6. Se- 
veral authors by the influence or i»ſpiration_ of the Holy Ghoſt, 
in-this caſe, mean no more than a 3 Providence, ſuperin- 
| tending the Scriptures ; yet are. afraid to relinquiſh the old term, 
how improperly -ſoever they apply it. And we may obſerve, how 
hard ſome, good men. ſtrain to introduce this ſort of inſpiration 
indirectly, even when they are obliged to own, that prima face it 
_ caunot be juſtified... Thus Doddridge ou 2 Cor. xi. 17. lt 
ſeems indeeil not very juſt and natural to interpret this, as ſpoken 
by immediate ſuggeſtion ; yet it being, in preſent eircumſlances, 
very proper the Apaltle ſhould ſpeak #us, the H. Spirit might 
by, a general, thou h. unperceived influence, lead him into this 
tract of thought and exprefion. Fam. Exp. Vol. IV. fea. 18. 
note a. Comp. Pacaphr. ib. Vol. III. ſect. 33. p. 233. note f. 

(+) As I would not give unneceſſary offence in ſuch a tender 
point, which moſt writers are ſtill very unwilling to give up, ex- 
prefsly, though they ſeem forced to treat it either in a confuled. or 
a contradictory way; I ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf a little 
upon this head, 


84 
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tis to be feared, will produce a worle, by tending 
to diſcredit that partial one, whether of guidance, and 
1 ſuper- 


The true ſenſe then of the divine authority of the books of the 
O. T. and which perhaps is enough to denominate them in general 
©::23:v50, ſeems to be this; that as in thoſe times Gd has all along, 
beſide the inſpect ion, or ſuperintendency of his genera! providence, 
intertered upon particular oecations, by giving expreſs commiſſions 
to lome perious, [ {thence called prophets) to declare his will in va- 
rious manners, and degrees of evidence, (ſce Smith, Sel. Diſc. 
N. 6.) as beft ſuited the occafion, time, and nature of the ſub- 
jeR,; and in all other caſes, left them wholly to themſelves: in 
like manner, he has interpoſed his more immediate aſſiſtance, (and 
notified it to them, as they did to the world) iu the, recording of 
theſe revelations ; ſo far as that was neceſſary, amidſt the com- 
mon (but from hence termed ſacreu) hiſtory of thoſe times; and 
mixed wit h rarious other occurences; in which the hiſtorian's own 
natural qualifications were ſufficient to enable him to relate 
things, with all the accuracy they required. This ſeems to be at 
Jaſt allowed by Abp. Potter, in his elaborate Diſcourſes on the 
Subject of iuſpired Diredion ; which he compares to a ſkilful ri- 
der's guidance of his horſe, Praelect. p. 132. who yet ſometimes 
gives up the reins, and ſuſſers him to take his natural courſe. 
Sce p. 140, 156, 158, 165, x 7 194, 195, and 196. The 
ſcripture-language is in this reſpe rallelod with that of the 
old Py:+ian oracle, where Plutarch ſays, non Dei vox eſt, non 
ſonus, non metrum ; fed Fœminæ. Under the ſame inſpiration 
arc iucluded ſeveral inſtances of mere human infirmity, or igno- 
rance, p. 202, and want of memory, 203, and even various lec - 
tions, 198. Is all this any more, than what we commonly mean 
by a providential permiſſiun? or can any other influence of the 
Spirit be introduced here, beſide fuch as may be foppoſed to con- 
cur with the operations of mankind in the ordinary acts of provi- 
dence and where a ſupernatural interpoſition would have been un- 
worthy of its author ? which mixture of divine and human, in 
the fame times, things, perſons, and their hiſtory; appears con- 
fotmable to the other works of God; and affords many circum- 
ſtances of credibility, which, though ſome of them ſeem to come 
in by the bye, and ate often contained iy a mere parenthefis 3 yet 
furuiſh a much clearer evidence of the truth, and will in all ages 
more inconteſtably confirm, the genuineneſt of that relation 
which is attended with them; than if ſuch revelations had been 
all made and recorded at one time, by themſelves, and by«men 
"altogether over-ruled in their delivery. 


This 
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ſuperintendency, (if that can properly be called ſuch) 
or of ſuggeſtion, which upon ſome occaſions they do 


claim; 


Tunis likewiſe appears in a good meaſure to have been the caſe 
with the V. 7. writers; who, notwithſtanding the things they 
were to deliver are moſtly of greater conſequence, and more cloſely 
connected in point of time, place, and other cireumſtances; not- 
withſtanding-the extraordinary aſſiſtance of the H. Spirit, which 
was to abide with them, and lead them into all neceſſary truth x 
and for the moſt part either the thing itſelf ſhews, or they give 
us diſtiuct intimation; when they have recourſe to that aſſiſtance: 
yet from the very form in which they uſually expreſs themſelves, 
it muſt appear, thet this influence is no leſs frequently ſuſpended ; 
it being perhaps peculiar to the Sun of God himſelf, to have the 
Spirit at all times avithout meaſure, or limitation: [ſee Doddrs 
on Job. iii. 34. Fam. Ex. Vol. I. p. 162z.] And beſide t 
more fundamental truths, how oft do the ſame perſons condeſcend 
to treat of other inferior, controverſial matters; uſeful indeed, 
ſome to the then preſent, ſome to all future times; but ſurely of 
a very different nature from the former; and in the delivery of 
which that influence aud aſſiſtance does not ſcem ſo requiſite : 
How juſtly do they place the evidence of facts, on their own 
ſenſes only ! declaring what they have ſcen and beard; which at 
all times may, and which alone can at any time be produced as 
proper proof. In reaſonings, how beautifully do they add their 


private judgment ; and in affairs of ſmaller moment, even their 


conjecture or opinion ; to what they had received from the Lord 


himſelf! where circumſtances ſhew us the expediency of ſuch ad- 
ditions ; and where common ſenſe was, and will be always, equally 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh one from the other; as it is to interpret 
the whole Scripture without any infallible guide. — But common 
ſenſe is too often laid afide in ſuhjects of this nature. Many 
good men think, they can never do too muctr to deery it; to ſet 
the Bible at variance with it; to carry the whole up beyond its 
reach; though by ſchemes merely of their own invention; rather 
than forming any judgment from what they really find in that 
ſacred book. Not content with a moral evidence of its trath, 
which is clear, ſtrong, and every way ſufficient for the convict ion 
of all fair enquirers; (vid. Jacgueclot de la Verite, ct de l' Iaſpit. 

&e, c. 6. p. 45.) they muſt needs introduce another, where there 
is no room for it ; and iuſiſt on ſuch univerſal, abſolute infallibility, 
as never can be made out, to thoſe who are not already perſuaded 
of it; (and ho can have no other evidence for ſuch perſuaſion, 
than the fame moral one, on which that ruth is grounded) an 


which 
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claim; hich is requiſite to ſecure. a_ due authority 
to them; and which, when prudently diſtinguiſhed 


from 


which is at laſt either nfcleſs; or inconſiſtent with thoſe natural 
proofs, which conſtitute the credibility of this and every other 
biſtory ſo circumſtanced. Is not a moral evidence enough to 
aſſure us of the genuineneſs and incorruptnels of. theſe writings? 
Why ſhould it not then, where it can take place, be ſufficient 
for the authors themſelves to proceed on in their writing? and 
equally aſcertain the trath of what they have; written ? and why 
ſhould the generality of the compoſitiony. (were any great fireſs 
ever to be laid upon it) be deemed altogether divine ; when the 
rendeyance, which ſo much effects that, and in which ſo many parts 
of it have ſuffered, is allowed to be no more than human? Moſt 
perſons now begin to ſee, that there is at leaſt ſome mixture of 
this latter, in the language; and I believe, upon due confidera- 
tion, it will appear that there is no greater difficulty to admit it in 
the matter, upon ſeveral occafions; nor perhaps any danger in 
extending that obſerration to the avritings of the Apoltles, which 
a very cautious author on this ſubje& has applied to their conduct. 
© If we confider how ſtrong a temptation they would have been 
under to think too highly of themſelves, if they had been under a 
conflant plenary inſpiration; it may appear a beauty in the divine 
conduct to have left them in ſome ee to the natural weak - 
neſs of their own minds, (Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 7, 9, 10,) and ſome- 
times to ſuſpend thoſe extraordinary gifts in particular, as he did 
thoſe of healing, (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 20. Phil. ii. 25.) ſtill pro- 
viding by other hands, a remedy for thoſe ill conſequences which 
might have ariſen from an uncorrected miſtake.% Deddridge, Lect. 
Part vi. Prop. cxvi. p. 330. | | 

I truſt the candid reader will believe that I can have no inten- 
tion here to degrade the holy Scriptures, in any reſpect, but 
rather to free them from an unneceffary load of objections, and 
render them more uſctul to the chief purpoſes for which, I hum- 
bly apprehegd, they were deſigned; hoping thus much may ſerve 
to occaſion ſome more accurate enquiry into this important ſub- 
ject; which has indeed been frequently diſcuſſed in different parts 
of the Chriſtian world; but never, ſo far as I know, with that 
fairneſs, freedom, and impartiality, which the thing evidently 
requires: and whether this be a proper time to canvaſs it tho- 
roughly; — whether the generality of Divines be qualified to form 
more juſt and clear conceptions of it now, than formerly; is with 
all deference ſubmitted to better judges. See the authors on this 
ſubjet in note (u). p. 162. with Middlzton's Miſcell. Tracts, 
"1 | N. 1, 
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trom the other, has, and we truſt, ever will appear 
to have, ſufficient ground to ſupport itſelf. 310 

To this blind reverence for the words of holy 
Scripture, perhaps 1 may be allowed to add another, 
full as great, relating to the ſenſe: not the true, ge- 
nuine one; for which we cannot ſurely have too 
much eoncern; but one which ſometimes widely va- 
ries from it, and yet is very apt to ſlip into its place; 
—the commonly received, traditional one. This 
doctrine we learn from thoſe very adverſaries, which 
in the former caſe we were ſtriving to oppoſe: and 
though indeed it have a ſhew of humility and a proper 
deference to public wiſdom; yet in time, probably, 
may be attended with no better conſequences: if 
men will not diſtinguiſh pure, primitive Chriſtianity, 
from that which oft may happen not to be ſuch, and 
if in this point, which of all things is moſt deſerving 


of their care and caution, they content themſelves 


with the opinion of the multitude : and take that 
for a ſufficient rule, which they know to be far from 
even excuſing thoſe who have the means of judging 
tor themſelves ;—and which they would be extreme- 
ly unwilling to abide by in almoſt any other caſe “. 


N. 1, 2. Warburtor's Serm. vi, p. 225, &e. and part of a poſthu- 
mous treatiſe of Caſtalis on the interpretation of Seripture, con- 
ſidered under the threefold diſtiuction of Oracler, Teſtimonies, and 
Opinions ; inſerted in Wetften's N. T. Vol. II. p. 884, &c. or 
. Eſſay on Inſpiration, annexed to his Paraphraſe on 
1 TI. and Townſon's Diſc. on the four Goſpels, p. 62, &c. 
Do not we blame the papifts for their implicit faith; for 
believing as the church bclieveth? And how are ve better than 


they, 
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But I ſhould be ſorry to be found ſo far contra- 
dicting my general deſign, as to make things in any re- 
ſpect, worſe at preſent than they really are. On this 
ſubjeQ, I could hardly avoid hinting at fome of thoſe 
impediments, that ſeem to lie moſt in our way toward 
perfection; and hope at this time of day, ſuch a hint 
may be hazarded without offence : and that notwit h. 
{ſanding thoſe or any other impediments we have en- 
couragement enough left to proceed with chearful- 
neſs and vigour in carrying on this ſame progreſs ; till 
every thing which lets, in God's good time be taken 
away ; and true religion, rightcouſnefs, and virtue, 
ine in perfect beauty: til/ tor all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the fon of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the 
fulneſs of Chriſt. | | 


they, if we take up our religious principles on truſt, and do not 
carefully adjuſt them by the ſtandard of divine revelation ? Per · 
haps thoſe who have gone before us, who yet may be allowed to 
have, been pious and virtuous men, did not ſee the truth in this 
and ſome other caſes; and good reaſons may be given why they 
did not: But muſt not we therefore endeavour to underſtand it? 
Muft their knowledge be the preciſe meaſure of ours? or, mult 
the truth and word of God, b limited by any human under- 
Rending whatſoever? What if they had known but one half of 
what they did know, muft we never have known more? What if 
they were under ſtrong prejudices of education, and would not 
examine ? What if they ſo reverenced the opinions of other good 
and learned men; or imagined theſe points to be of ſo ſacred a 
nature; that they durſt not examine? or, what if they fancied 
them ſo much above all human comprehenſion, that it was their 
duty not to examine? or fo clear and certain, that there was no 
need to examine? or of ſuch weight and importance, that it was 
impious to examine? Whatever Weis foibles, or whatever their 
fetters were what is that to us? Are we not bound to follow 
22 aud to call him alone Maſter ? Taylor on Or. Sin, p. 623. 
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1 


HE true intention of the Goſpel writers was 
not to give a complete account of all the things 
that Teſts did, (a) much leſs of all the reaſons; and 
occaſions of them; but only to record ſo. many naked 
lacts (5) of each kind, as would be abundantly ſuffi. 
| cient 
(a) How far, this was/ frgm being ſo, may be ſeen in Le Clere, 
Harm, Diff. p. 387. from Jin ii. g. Add Jeu. Xx. 30, 31- 
t Cor, xv. 5. aud Mackuight. Prelim. Obſ. to Harm, Patti. 
The ſame appeat to be the caſe with, ſeveral of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's reaſor.ings,' where the Evangelilts, particularly St. Jobs, 
* uſe a ſhortneſs of ftyle 3 and for the molt part, may be ſup- 
poſed not to relate them at large as they were ſpoken ; but to ſet 
down the principal heads thereof leaving their conciſevels, to be 
ſupplied by the care and attentien of the deyout reader.“ Claget/. 
Serm. Volt. p. 88. where a remarkable ioſtance/is produced 
to this ＋ 2 
(5) % To make evident, who that maſter was whoſe diſciples 
they profeſſed themſelves, their buſineſs was to tell how they knew 
him, what miracles he had wrought, and all thoſe other particu- 
lars which we read in their goſpel : in which they make uſe of no 
diſquiſitions, but in a plain and faithful narrative, declared their 
knowledge of theſe matters, And this laoks like the fingular 
care and wiſdom of divine providence, that 2 of human in- 
vention might he ſaid to he mixed with the Golpel, Which could 
wo. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cient to lay a ſure foundation for our faith in his di- 
vine miſſion, and by that faith lead us to eternal hap- 


pineſs. 
And indeed the accouut which we find there deliver- 


ed, plain as it is and ſimple, (and by that very ſimpli- 
city, the more credible) (c) is in itſelf of ſo very ex- 
traordinary a nature; and exhibits ſuch an amazing 

ſcene 


F N Su | 1 HO | 
not have been prevented, had the apoſtles in their writings ſet 
down, not only what they themſelves had ſeen, but their conjuc- 
tures alſo, and deductions from the actions and ſayings of our Sa- 
viour!” Le Clerc. Harm. Diff. p. 611. Comp. — de 
la Ver. et deViaiper. des livres. du. V. et N. 8. Part. 11. c-. 
6. p. 301. 305, Kc. or Ducbal. Serm. 1. | * 

« It doth not appear, that ever it came into the mind of theſe 
Writers to conſider, how this or the other action would appear 
to:mankind ; or hat objections mi be raiſed upon them. 
But without at all attending to this, they lay the facts before you, 
at no pains to think whether they would appear credible or not. 
If the reader will not believe their teſtimony, there is no help for 
it ; they tell the truth, and attend to nothing elſe. Surely, this 
looks like ſinceriiy; and that they publiſhed nothing to the 
world, but what, upon the beft evidence, they believed them- 
ſelves.” Dachal, p. 9), 98. It is likewiſe! remarkable, that 
through the whole of their hiſtories, the Evangeliſts have not 
paſſed one encomium upon Jeſus, or upon any of his triends ; 
nor thrown out one reflection againſt his enemies; althougli much 
of both kinds might and no doubt, would have been done by them, 
had they been governed either by a ſpirit of impoſture, or en- 
thuſiaſm. Chriſt's life is not praiſed in the goſpel, his death is 
not lamented, his friends not commended, his en#mics not 
reproached, nor even blamed; but every thing is {et 
down, juſt as it happened; and all who read, are left to 
judge, and make reflectious for themſelves; a manner of writing, 
which the hiſtorians would never bave fallen into, had not, their 
minds been under the guidance of the moſt ſober reafon, aud 
deeply impreſſed with the dignity, importauce, and truth 6f 
their ſubject.“ Macknight, Harm. Prel. Obſ. p. 65. Comp. Dr. 
- Gerfard's Diſſer. Diff. i. ſect 2. or Lardner's two very excellent 
Diſcourſes on the internal marks of Credibility in the N. T. 
Memoirs of his Life, &c. p. 248, &c. wh by 


(e) See Grrfſar#s 1 Diff. on che evidence of Chriſtianity, 


„ „0 1 
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ſcene of wiſdom, and goodneſs; as muſt when duly 
attended to, convince us, that it could have no/lefs 
than a divine original. 2220: ve 

That the great Mefſenger and Mediator of a new 
Covenant, fixed in the divinedecrees from the begin- 
ning, foretold by the ancient Prophets ;—and announ- 
ced by an hoſt of Angels;—thathe ſhould at length ap- 
pear, not only in the form, but real Nature of Man, and 
in its moſt imperfect and forlorn ſtate, under all the 
wants, and weakneſſes, and pains of infancy ;—that he 
ſhould receive the divine communications in flow de- 
grees (d), and mixed with all the infirmities of child- 
hood That after ſuch wiſdom and knowledge had 
been imparted to him, as was far above his ' preſent 
ſituation, he ſhould nevertheleſs continue for the beſt 
part of thirty years, under a filent ſubjection to his 
parents, in a low, laborious employment, which con- 
tributed nothing in a natural way, to the acquiring 
of ſuch attainments as might qualify him for that high 
office, which he was then to undertake: (c) that 
when he entered on his miniſtry, and was endowed 
with full powers for the diſcharge of it, and able to 

| (4). Lale, xi. 52. vid. Whithy.. _. 

(2) His deferring it to that age was, as Zight/oet obſerves, ac- 
cording to the law, Num. iv. 3, 23, 35, 43, 47+ That at the 
commencement of this office, he was very properly prepared for 
the execution of it, by a due exerciſe of private meditation, and 
intenſe devotion, as well as by a lively. prefiguration. of the ptin- 


cipal difficulties that attended it, is well ſhewn, in an Enquiry inte 


the Nature and deign of Chriſt's Temptation in the IWilderneſi, by 
HH. » . armer, T 5 


\ 
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deſtroy his ſeveral adverſaries with a ſingle word, be 
ſhould ſtill undergo the various aſſaults of thoſe, who 
eagerly purſued him for no cauſe, but one that me- 
rited a very different return; viz. his labouring to 
reſcue them from their captivity to fin and ſatan, and 
reſtore them to the liberty of the ſons of God; by 
reconciling them to his government, from which they 
had fo. long deviated ; raiſing them from that abject 
itate of degeneracy and corruption, into which they 
were fallen; reducing them to a right ſenſe of their 
duty, and thereby reinſtating them in the divine 
favour; and rendering them meet to be partakers 
of a happy immortality :—all this taken together 
conſtitutes ſuch an amazing inſtance of the moſt 
denevolent condeſcention in Jeſus, as muit, one 
would think, provoke our love and gratitude, tho' 
we were not able to account for every circumſtance 
attending it. Juſt reaſons however, may be aſligned 
for his appearing in this way rather than any other. 
Prom all God's diſpenſations for the government 
of mankind, in matters of religion, it is plain, that, 
though he affords evidence ſufficient to convince 
impartial judgments, yet there is none of ſuch a 
nature as to confound their underſtandings, and 
compell their aflent : But hadChriſt come from Hea- 
ven in the full brightneſs of his Father's glory, in 
ſome ſuch manner as the Jeſuit miſſionary was 
pleaſed to repreſent to his Chineſe auditory (ſee that 
very remarkable diſcourle 1 in Millar. Prop. Chriſti- 


anity, 
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anity, v. 2. p. 291.) had he made his firſt appear- 
ance publicly among the Jewiſh rulers, proclaiming 
his divine commiſhon, and demanding their imme- 
diate ſubmiſhon #o his authority by a train of ſtu- 
pendous miracles : ſo that none of them ſhould have 


been able to withſtand him ;—this method, beſide its 


giving too much countenance to the wrong notions 
they had entertained of the Meſſiah's kingdom, and 
encouraging them to come into it without proper 
qualifications, and upon principles directly oppoſite 
to its real conſtitution and defign.z—this would have 
been too violent and overbearing to have left anyg 
room for merit, any exerciſe of the moral virtues in 
thoſe who adhered to him upon ſuch views; and 
the relation of it would have been of too ſuſpicious 
a nature to engage the belief of diſtant ages and 
nations; it would have been far from affording any 
competent trial of that humble, upright, and ingenu- 
ous temper, which is the chief glory and happineſy 
of each fincere worſhiper of God; the diſcovery 
and exerciſe whereof, was to be one great end of 
the Meffah's office: And to encourage and reward 
which is the true aim of all religious diſpenſations. 
2dly, The circumſtance of our Saviour's being in- 
troduced, in ſo low a ſtate as that of a common in- 
fant, appears no leſs proper to confirm the truth of 
his miſſion. In order to prepare the world for his 
reception, to keep up an expectation of his advent, 


8 a8 
T 2 
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as well as to diſtinguiſh him when he did appear, the 
feveral qualifications, relative to his perſon, pedi- 
gree, &c. were at large deſcribed long before. It 
was promiſed in particular, that he ſhould be of the 
feed of Abraham, tribe of Judab, family of David, 
&c. but, if he had appeared at firit in an adult ſtate, 
he would have born no more relation, to one tribe 
or family than another: If what ſome of the Feros 
advanced, from their traditions, (/ that ⁊uben Chriſt 
cometh, nd man knoweth whence he is, were true, it 
would have been impoſlible, for any ſuch prophecies 
as theſe to have been accompliſhed,” and extremely 
difficult for the people, to whom he was primarily 
ſent, : much more for others, to have come to a ſufh- 
cient certainty about him. 

3dly, This circumſtance that Chriſt, the; great deli- 
verer of mankind, ſhould himſelf be ſubject to ſo many 
difficulties in the courſe of his undertaking, however 
harſh and humiliating it may appear, yet furniſhes 
one of the ſtrongeſt evidences that both his com- 
miſſion and his qualifications for the diſcharge of it 
were from above. Had Jeſus ſtudied every branch 
of: ſcience, under the ableſt maſters of thoſe days, 
we might. have aſcribed; his eminent accompliſh- 
ments to their aſſiſtance and direction; but when 
abſolutely deſtitute of all ſuch means of improve- 
ment hetburkts out of obſcurity at once with a luſtre 
1 , 0 410043 that 


* n vii. 25. Vid. Whitby and Chandler” 7 
„Tg. Vind. p. ON ; 1 v * 
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that ſurpaſſes all the ſages of antiquity, we cannot 
but look out for ſome ſuperior cauſe of theſe extra- 

ordinary effects. Ty proceed, | | 
When in the proſecution of this great and gene- 
rous undertaking, he meets with a moſt unkind re- 
ception from that nation to whom he had been ori- 
ginally promiſed, and who were ſo fully prepared to 
expect him ;—inſtead of publicly diſplaying all the 
powers with which he was inveſted, and admitting 
all that homage, which, the high character of ſuch 
an heavenly meſſenger might have moſt juſtly de- 
manded (g), inſtead, I ſay, of accepting that due 
tribute of eſteem and veneration which muſt natu- 
rally attend the opening of his divine commiſſion 
| with 


92 Theſe Divine powers were principally deſigned, as the 
ſeal of his miſſion, and accordingly were very rarely applied to 
different purpoſes : Which appropriation of his miracles to their 
original intention, ferved to point that out more clearly, and 
keep it conſtantly in view, to manifeſt the wiſdom and neceſlity of 
the works themſelves, and to preſerve their dignity and authority, 
which would have been Fah impaired, by a more general ap- 
plication of them; and as Chrift ſeldom applied them to any 
purpoſe foreign to their grand intention, ſo it was in a peculiar 
manner necefl „that they ſhould not be employed merely to 
protect and preſerve himſelt from the calamities, to which human 
nature in general, or the particular malice of his enemies expoſed 
him. Had he ſaved himſelf by miracles, from all the difficulties 
and diſtreſſes, which attended his ſituatlon in life, wherz had 
been his conflict, his victory, his triumph? or where the conſo- 
lation and benefit his followers derive "rh his example, his me- 
'rit, his crown ? ſufferings were the theatre, on which he diſplay- 
ed his divine yirtues ; and they were both the ground of his ad- 
vancement to the glorious office of our Redeemer, and a natural 
means of inſpiring him with compaſſion towards all who were ta 
follow him. e Enquiry into Chriſt's Temptation, p. 
71, 72, Comp. Benſon's Life of Chriſt. p. 34. | 


T3 


o 
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with the plain, honeſt, and undeſigning people; but 


which would have no other effect upon the invete- 


rate prejudices, pride, and ingratitude of their rulers 
than to make them more obſtinately reſiſt the coun- 
cil of God againſt themſelves, and reject, and even 


_ deſpiſe, the gracious terms he had to offer; —inſtead 
of magnifying his office, and claiming all the diſtinc- 


tions and regard due to the painful execution of it, 
he kindly chuſes to avoid every inſtance of extraor- 
dinary reſpect, if it might have a tendency to raiſe 


their envy or provoke their indignation: () He 


conceals his pre- eminence under the mean garb 
of poverty, and ſuits the ſeveral parts of his conduct 
to his preſent ſituation; withdraws himſelf out of the 
common road of popularity, confining his wonders 
for the moſt part to private places and obſcure vil- 
lages; till he had done enough to aſcertain the evi- 
dence, and eſtabliſh the belief of his divine authority 
amongſt them 3— till he was ready to finiſh all that 
remained for him to do, in a more public manner, 


by witneſſing his laſt good confeſſion, both to the 


Fewiſh and to the Roman magiſtrates, by declaring 
— the 


(5) To name one inſtance out of many. A ſtrong proof of this 
appears in his forbidding the | us perſon to divulge the man- 
aer of his cure, [as he did others in like caſes, for the ſame 
reaſon ;] and likewiſe in ordering him to preſent himſelf to the 


Prieſt's examination, who was to judge of and bear teſtimony 


to his being perfectly cured ; and who, might otherwiſe have taken 
occaſion to complain of him as a violator of the law, and an 


invader of the ſacerdotal office. Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke 
v. 14. Sce LeClerc, Harm. p. 92. or his Add to Ham. on Mat. 


viii. 4. or Ligliſiet Harm, Vol. I. p. 648 or Benſon Life of 
Chrift e. 9. 
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the true end of his coming into the world; and 
bearing teſtimony to his moſt unblameable life, be- 
fore theſe iniquitous judges; and (which was the 
neceſſary conſequence of that, without either vio- 
lently over-ruling them, or miraculouſly eſeaping 
from them) ſealing the ſame confeſſion with his 
blood. Conſiſtently with the ſame plan the perſons 
he choſe for partners in this work were of the 
meaneſt claſs, as well in ſtation as abilities, who 
could only follow him at firſt upon the loweſt views, 
and would at every turn be urging and impatient 
to have theſe accompliſhed :' nor were they to be let 
into his real aim, but by low ſteps, and after a long 
ſeries of gentle diſcipline. Such perſons were in 
many reſpects moſt difficult to be dealt with; yet 
on the fame account, the fitteſt inſtruments in that 
for which they were intended, namely, to teſtify 
what they had ſo often ſeen and heard: and on all 
accounts proper to afford the beſt,* moſt unexcep- 
tionable evidence to futurity; ſuch as could by no 
means be ſuppoſed capable. of themſelves either 
to conceive x ſcheme ſo great as that of reforming 
a world : or entertain the leaſt hope of accompliſh- 
ing it when ſuggeſted to them; ſuch as wanted both 
courage and conduct to attempt this vaſt deſign with 
any tolerable proſpect of ſucceſs; ſuch laſtly as he 
muſt ſuffer often to doubt and to diſpute with him; 
ſometimes to diſtruſt, deſert, and even deny him; 
to convince: after-ages, that they were ſuch, ay 

ait could 
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could not with the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, be ſuſpected 
of having at firſt concerted all this of themſelves, or 
carried it on afterwards among themſelves, or eftect- 
ed what they did effect of it, by any methods merely 
With ſuch as theſe did Chriſt hold converſation 
during the whole courſe of his miniſtry ; aſſectionate- 
ly: complying with their weakneſs, and paticntly 
enduring their perverſeneſs, in order to cure them 
both; to ſtrengthen their faith by degrees, and free 
them from all ſuperſtitious fears; to open their 
eyes, and enlarge their underſtandings ſo far, that at 
length they might, even of themſelves judge cubat was 
right, and teach the ſame to others. To theſe, and 
by them, to the world he ſets a perfect pattern of 
humility and reſignation to the will of God; ct 
meckneſs, and the moſt extenſive benevolence to 
carried, under the molt diſadyantageous ciicum- 
ances, and ſhe wing the pradicableneſs of cach part 
of our duty, in the greateſt difficulties. With the 
utmoſt zeal and conſtancy does he labour to diſſuade, 
a - AS Don Frets | and 


| (i) Mirum eſt quam parum acuti efſent apoſtolorum nonnulli ; 
ſed data opera tales a Chriſto, electos fuille veriſimile eſt; ne dum 


putabant fe intelligere quis eſſet, quidve moliretur, quidpiam in- 


genio ſuo freti, quod Evangelio noceret, aggrederentur, neve 


poſſent, dogmatum quæ nunciabant, inventores haberi. Cleric. 


in Joh. xiv, 7. Comp. id. Ecc. Hiſt. Ang. xxvii. 15. How 


different is the character of St. Paul, and with wha 1 
therefore was his call deferred till different qualities, a 

became of _ uſe to the propagation and defence of the Goſ- 
pel! Vid. 


t 
d talents, 


ke, reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, p. 500, &c. 
» Cumming's Serm. on Matt. xi. 5. Scotch Preacher. V. I. 
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and drive men from their ruin; and in the moſt 
endearing manner ſtrive to draw, and win them over 
to their trueſt happineſs, and raiſe their mirds above 
the little intereſts of this lower world. Little” chil- 
dren, yet a little while I am with vou, — but let not 
your hearts be troubled; I go to prepare a place for you, 
17 are nat of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
In the world ye fhall have tribulation, but be g good 
cheer, I have overcome the world. 1 
Having denied himſelf the comforts and enjoyments 
of this world, and at length laid down his life in exe- 
cuting the great plan of conducting men to a better; he 
riſes again to revive the hopes of his deſponding fol- 
lowers; and converſes familiarly with them toconſirm 
them in the faith, by a full aſſurance that he had all 
power in heaven and carth.—And great occaſion was 
there for ſuch ground of comfort tothem, who thought 
they had loſt him, for whoſe fake they had parted 
with all other comforts. Greater yet to refotm and 
rectify their notions of, and expectations from him; 
which were ſtill fixed on immediate proſpects of 
ſome temporal advancement, notwithſtanding, all 
that he had taught them to the contrary (+), nor 


(4) That the true of his whole Sermon on the monnt 
was to correct the carnal nations they had entertained of the 
 Mifiah's kingdom, and the bad difpolitions they were under in 
conſequence thereof; and that this is the right te for opening 
the proper meaning and connection of that Sermon, is demon- 
ſtrated at large by Blair, Paraphr. on the % 5th Cth and 7th 
chapters of St. Matt. and throughout his diſcourſes on that ſub- 
ject.— That it contains all things, which were neceſſary, to the 
falvation of thoſe hearers, to whom our Saviour at that time ad- 
dreſſed himſelf. ib, Vol. iv, S. 20. p. 301. 
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could they help concluding that he would at this 
time certainly make uſe of all his power in the de- 
ſtruction of his and their enemies; and the ereQting 
of the ſo long expected kingdom, to which every 
other kingdom of the earth ſhould bow. But he 
foon ſhews them how far this was from being any 
branch of his office, as deſcribed by the prophets ; 
how inconſiſtent with his whole behaviour in dif- 
charging it; that on his very firſt entrance on it he 
had rejected the offer of theſe kingdoms, and their 
glory, and that for the future they muſt think of 
renouncing all their narrow, national prejudices of 
being a peculium crowned with conqueſt, wealth, 
and power :—that inſtead of coming a Meſſiab to 
bleſs his people in their ſenſe, by diſtinguiſhing them 
from all the reſt of mankind in things, to which they 
had no better title, and of which they were not likely 
to make any better ule ;--by not only delivering 
them from their ſubjection to other nations, but re- 
ducing every nation into an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
them ;—that he was to bring them bleſſings and 
deliverances, and raiſe them to a dominion of quite 
another Eind ;—to bleſs them by turning every one 
of them from thoſe iniquities to which they were 
enſlaved ;—to deliver them from their ſpiritual chains 


of darkneſs, death, and miſery ; and lead them to 
the hight of life, and happineſs in his heavenly king- 
dom : This they were to become the means of open- 
ing to the reſt of the world, inviting mankind to 

| enter 
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enter with them into that inheritance; as their for- 
tathers had been the great inſtruments of bringing 
men to the knowledge of that one true God, who 
is the giver of it, That as theſe his followers had all 
along ſeen ample proofs of his divine legation to 
this purpoſe, and were now to be let into the nature 
and deſign of his undertaking, ſo far as they were 
capable of bearing a part in it, ſo they ſhould ſhortly 
be inveſted with ſufficient powers to carry it on with- 
out him, and enabled to proclaim! and propagate it 
to the ends of the earth. After forty days ſpent by 
Chriſt in training and preparing his diſciples for this 
great work of eſtabliſhing a kingdom of ſo very 
different a ſort, and to be eſtabliſhed by ways ſo dif- 
ferent from what they had hitherto imagined, he 
meets them all together, leads them out to ſome 
diſtance from Jeruſalem, takes leave of them with his 
laſt ſolemn benediction, and having promiſed to give 
them yet ſurthet proof of his care aud love by ſend - 


ing them another comſorter, aſcends viſibly before 
them into Heaven, | 


Having taken a ſhort veiw of our Saviour's con- 
duct, more - particuliarly in private life, and run 
over ſome of the ſteps of his bumiciation ; let us ſtop 
a little to refle& upon the great excellence of ſuch a 
character, and obſerve ſome of the ſignal benefits, 
which we receive from this part of his conduct. 
Whenever we turn our thoughts upon the infinite 
perfections of the moſt high God, and try to form 

| | ſome 
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ſome adequate apprehenſions of them, though they 
appear well worthy of all adoration, yet is our view 
of them but faint and dim, on account of their 
ſublimity and diſtance from us, and what views we 
may have of them, are apt rather to excite aſtoniſh- 
ment and awe, th an move the ſofter more endearing 
paſſions; and therefore the ideas of loving and 
delighting in God, were ſuch; as the moſt elevated 
heathen writers could not reach : nor indeed had they 
among all the croud of their divinities any: proper 

1 of it. 
But here the deity lets himſelf, "ARS, to our capa- 
cities, and becomes on a level with our tendereſt 
affections; diſcovers himſelf under the intimate rela- 
tions of a friend, a father; diſplays ſuch an affecting 
ſcene of the mildeſt, and moſt merciful condeſcen- 
nion, as mult ſtrike even the dulleſt, warm the coldeſt 
The Lord who knows our frame, ſees that we are 
mot capable of beholding him in his full glory, and 
therefore kindly draws a veil over it, ſuiting tus 
ſeveral diſpenſations to the feeble ſubjects of them. 
He ſends a meſſenger in our own ſtate and circum- 
ances, who being encompaſſed with our infirmi- 
ties, experiencing our difficulties and temptations, 
and having a fcilow-feeling of all our troubles, might 
-ſhew how well qualified he was to bear with us, 
and teach us to bear them; to have compaſſion on 
the ignorant, and thoſe that were in error; pointing 
out to us the true way to happineſs, and enabling 
us 
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us to walk therein; leading us gently by the hand“, 
inviting and encouraging us to come to God through 
him. I am the way, the truth, and the life: be that 
hath feen ane, hath ſeen the Father. All that my 
Father hath is mine: I and my u are one, as I 
and you are one. 

Thus he, who was to his own people 1250 the 
Lord of Hoſts, a mighty God and terrible, jealous, 
avenging; and whoſe whole worſhip was ſtiled fear, 
(a worſhip fitly accommodated to ſuch people ;) is 
now to men of more enlarged minds, under this pro- 
portionably more indulgent diſpenſation, the God of 
all joy, and conſolation ; the Father of mercies ; whoſe 
children and heirs we are ſaid to be; whom we are 
taught to approach in a more liberal way, with a 
true filial aſſurance; whoſe darling attribute is good. 
neſs; and the ſirſt principle, and great command: 


ment in his law, the * and the completion of it, 
Love. 


Theſe amiable repreſentations illoftrated in the 
moſt eaſy and agreeable manner; muſt above all 
things tend to ſtrengthen: and confirm our faith, 

enliven our hope, and draw out whole ſoul after 
him that fo loved us, and dwelt amongſt us: eſpe- 
cially that, which was the greateſt poſſible inſtance 
of afſeQion for us, his voluntarily laying down his 
life, to reduce us from a ſtate of miſery and diſo- 
bedience, and reconcile us to the happy, gracious 
1 govern- 


* Ladant. de Ver. Sap. L. ix. 24. 
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government of our heavenly Father. This cannot 
but endear his character to all, who are capable of 
giving attention to it; and will in a much nearer and 
more tender manner unite him to us, and make the 
memory and contemplation of him more affecting, 
than that of any other Being, however great, good, 
and glorious, who has not undergone the like kind 
office, or appeared in ſuch familiar lights to us. 
And though, in order to direct our reaſon to the 
principal obje& of religious worſhip, and guard 
againſt every miſconception cf our true relation 
thereto, we are oft reminded who it was that origi- 
nally provided this redemption for us; yet in that 
other, no leſs eſſential, (perhaps with the bulk of 
mankind the predominant) part of our nature, by 
which religion and every thing elſe takes the ſtrong- 
eſt hold of us;—the paſſions; we are neceſſarily 
touched in a much more ſenſible manner, with what 
is fo very obvious to our preſent comprehenſions, 
and as it were analogous to what we feel among our- 
ſelves; and may be ſatisfied, that the benevolent 
author of our being will make due allowances fot 
this, fo far as it becomes unavoidable ; which is in 
ſome degree the caſe at preſent univerſally; and 
every one that reſlects upon the general turn of his 
own mind in his devotion, will, 1 believe, find it to 
be ſo : which is in this reſpect, an experimental proof 
of the propricty and beauty of the plan before us. 
Wes And 


* 
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forts of evidence producible in different places for 
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And as this diſpenſation was well ſuited to the 
frame of human nature in general, and an improve- 
ment on the foregoing. one to the 7ecus; ſo it was 
no leſs properly accommodated: to the ſtate of the 
heathen world; and no leſs neceſſary in the circum- 
ſtances under which that then was, and muſt in all 
probability have continued. 

The founders and ſupporters. of religious inſtitutes 
among the Gentiles, had no better ground for them 


than uncertain tales of empty apparit.ons of their 


fictitious deities, or as blind and vague. reports of 
their tranſactions; ſome of theſe ill deviſed by them- 


ſelves, others in great part copied from true ſerip- 


ture hiſtory, or primitive tradition; but all ſo much 


abuſed and blended with each kind of vice and folly, 
to comply with the general corruption, and ſuit the 


ſeveral taſtes and tempers of particular countries; as 
at length, rendered the whole little elſe than a groſs 
compound of abſurdity and immorality ; and made 


their very worſhip and devotion impious. Their 
ſyſtem of doctrines and ſubſequent rites, muſt, by 


this means, be extremely complicated; and vary 


according to. the various degrees of ſuperſtition and 


impurity. that reigned. amongſt them: yet were fo 
far, all of the ſame caſt and complexion, that there 


could be no great room for a competition with each 
other, in point of either authenticity or excellence; 


it would be hard to diſtinguiſh between the different 


the 
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the one; or of the reaſons that might be alledged 
to vindicate the other; ſince cuſtom was the common 
plea for both: ſince both were equally uncertain in 
their origin; and both alike unprofitable as pertain» 
ing to the conſtience. So that when any ſpecies. of 
idolatry was once eſtabliſhed in a nation or city, it 


muſi,with the generality, be either a point of neceſ- 


ſiey to abide by it, ſince they could find no better; 
or appear a matter of indifference, whether they 
ſhould exchange it for any other; or admit that 
other along with it, as occaſion ſerved; and this 
— well be left to the determination of the ſtate. 

Such were the circumſtances of the heathen world, 
* Chri/t appeared, to put an end to all thoſe 
Hing vanities, and turn men to ile living and true 
God; by exhibiting a plan of religion in every reſpect 
worthy of ſuch a Being, and which would lead them 
to the love and likeneſs of him. 

Farther: men had been ſo long uſed to the notion 
of ſupernatural appearances, and meſſages from 
Heaven, and a pretence of | theſe been made the 
ground of every article of faith, and mode of wor- 
ip; that nothing but a real one, clear and better cir- 
cumſtanced, could be conccived to prove effectual 
toward bringing the generality to a ſirm belief in one 
true, ſpirnual, inviũble God; and induce them to 
: worſhip him in Spirit and in truth, and aſſure them 
of always finding acceſs to him, through one ſole 
nn Medialor. ** abſtract reaſoning, 

would 
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would go but a little way with the vulgar, who, though 
they are moſt ſuſceptible of ſudden impreſſions, yet 
require ſomething ſtrong and viſible to ſtrike them; 
nor would a few tranſient ſigns and dazling wonders, 
ſerve to make any ſuch impreſſions laſt. Of theſe they 
had already but too many reported among them; and 
the more common ſuch reports grew, the leſs were 
they regarded; not only on account of their ſuſpicious 
evidence; though that was enough to diſcredit them; 
but chiefly tor want of a connection with ſome regu- 
lar courſe of inſtruction, and a ſet of doctrines worthy 
of ſuch a divine interpoſition : and of their being ex- 
presſly produced as vouchers for theſe doctrines, and 
applied accordingly to confirm that interpoſition. 
This did Chrif frequently perform in the moſt pub- 
lic manner ; and hereby did his inſtitution outſhine 
every part of heatheniſin, as well in point of evidence 
afforded to it 7 as of inſtruction conveyed by it. 
From whence might be drawn another proof; both 
of the uſefulneſs of ſuch a plan, and of the great 
neceſſity that there was for it. N 

But I proceed to ſome remarkable circumſtances 
in our Saviour's life, and manner of teaching. 

As to the former, we cannot but obſerve a ſur- 
priſing mixture of humility and greatneſs, dignity 
and fclf-degradation, in his general demeanour; 
both which were equally inſtructive in their turns. 
Sometimes we find him folemnly aſſerting the dig - 
nity of his commiſſion, at other times the meekeſt 
nn | and 
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and the loweſt of the ſons of men ; ſometimes in- 
forming his followers that he could command legions 
of angels were it neceſſary; at others, appriſing 
them, that he ſhould be more deſtitute of common 
conveniences than even the beaits of the field, or 
birds of the air; now telling them that a greater 
than Soloman was amongſt them; now waſhing his 
diſciples fect. Conſcious of his own power and juſt 
prerogative, yet all ſubmiſſion to the powers in 
being; - complying with their laws and inſtitutions, 
however hazardous, or inconvenient to him; and 
paying their demands to the uttermoſt, though at 
the expence of a miracle. On ſome occaſions, pub- 
liſhing the character and office which he bore ; on 
others, carefully concealing them ; in order to pre- 
vent the haſty miſconſtruction of his friends; to 
guard againſt the inveterate malice of his foes; and 
gain ſufficient time to fix a good foundation tor the 
faith of all.—None more induſtrious and zealous 
in the cauſe of God; none more indifferent and re- 
ſigned in his own: He paticntly endures all kinds 
of affronts and outrages offered to his perſon, as well 
as the frequent inſults. on his reputation; and inter- 
cedes for the forgiveneſs of his murderers : yet 
when his Fathers honour is concerned, he vindicates 
it with uncommon warmth ; he publicly chaſtiſes the 
prophaners of his temple ; and threatens the ſevereſt 
puniſhment to ſuch as continued to blaſpheme the 
power and ſpirit by which he was acting. He is 

ready 
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ready to receive publicans and harlots ; diſdains not 
to converſe with heretics and ſchiſmatics ; perſons 
moſt odious and of worſt repute ; but whom he ſees 
to be truly penitent, and equally defirous of inſtruc- 
tion: while he rejects the formal, ſanQimonious 
hypocrite; and reprimands the ſelf-ſufficient Phariſee. 
He detects, and with authority rebukes, the flattery 
of the proud, perverſe queriſt; but ſatisfies each 
ſcruple, and reſolves every doubt, of the ſincere and 
humble ſearcher after truth, even before they are 
ſo much as intimated to him. He cheriſhes the 
broken-hearted, comforts the deſponding, ſtrengthens 
and ſupports the weak and wavering ; condeſcends 
to the infirmities of the meaneſt, that has the leaſt 
park of goodneſs in him; but never gratifies 
the vanity, or gives way to the petulancy of the 
greateſt, 

Nor did this mixture of ſo various, and ſeemingly 
oppoſite qualities, which conſtituted the foregoing 
contraſt, proceed from any variation in his own 
temper, but wholly in that of thoſe among whom he 
converſed. He ſteadily adheres to the ſame prin- 
ciple, and conſtantly purſues one plain and uniform 
deſign, of doing all the ſervice poſſible, on all occa- 
ſions, to all ſorts of people: of doing it in the moſt 
agreeable manner too, whenever that becomes con- 
fiſtent with their real intereſt : ſympathizing with 
men in their ſcycral ſtates and diſpoſitions ; ſuiting 
| - himſelf 
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himſelf to every one's circumſtances and capacity, 
applying to each part of the human conſtitution for 
acceſs; and watching every motion of the heart to 
gain admittance : being himſelf ever affable, and 
caſy of acceſs to all that feriouſly applied to him; 
accepting any invitation, and admitting every. in- 
ſtance of reſpe& : nay making a voluntary tender of 
his company whenever he knew it would be ſcaſon- 
able and acceptable: indulging the moſt ſecret with 
of ſuch as would receive an obligation from him; 
and enhancing that by his engaging readineſs to 
confer it. He ſubmitted to the loweſt offices for the 
ſake of others, and was at every body's ſervice that 
deſired his aſſiſtance. He condeſcended to the 
meaneſt company when he had a proſpect of doing 
any good upon them; and was content to loſe the 
reputation of being a good man, that he might the 
more effeCtually ſerve the ends of piety and good- 
neſs “. 

His converſation was free and familiar; open and 
undiſguiſed, ſober and rational: his carriage clear from 
all affected ſingularity ; all rigid and unnatural ſeve- 
rity 3 and any of thoſe auſtere forbidding airs, which 
uſed to be put on by ſome others, and were apt to 
procure them ſo much awe, upon the like occaſion. 
His very miraculous works, were no leſs evident 
ſigns of mercy, goodneſs, generoſity, than of power: 
And equally adapted to convince the underſtandings, 
and engage the affeQions of thoſe who beheld them : 


| ty 
* Lowth's Directions, p. 197. 
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as to remove their maladies, or to relieve their wants, 
his firſt public miracle, being no more than a proper 
act of kindneſs, or humanity ; in preventing the 
confuſion of a poor relation, by a very ſeaſonable 
ſupply of what was wanting in his entertainment ; 
which want, perhaps could not have otherwiſe been 
ſupplied ; and was moſt probably occaſioned by the 
extraordinary concourſe he himſelf drew thitherz (= 

his 


(e] John ii. 1, 2, &c. At ſuch times, the Fews were wont 
to make ſuch entertainments, and ſome of the ancient Prophets 
reliev*dthe neceſſities of the indigent, in the like generous manner. 
—Eſlfnerp. 68. This, notwithſtanding all theſe evident marks of he- 
nevolence in this miracle bf our blefſed Saviour, beſide many others 
that might have been mentioned; (ſoch as his giving counte- 
nance to a due celebration of that divine Inftitution which ſoon 
afterwards grew into ſo much diſrepute, and juſtifying that libe- 
ral uſe of all God's creatures which came to be ſo extravagantly 
cenſured, (ſee Jortin's Remarks, Vol. II. p. 18. or Theol. Reps/. 
Vol. III. No. 3. yet) has met with no better treatment, than 
any other circumſtance attending either his character or miſſion. 
Chubb has been at the pains to revive ſome of Moolſton's idle ob- 
jections on this head, without either making any improvements 
on them, or taking the leaſt notice of the large and clear an- 
ſwers given to them; as is the common way with this kindof wri- 
ters. He dwells upon the harfhneſs, impropriety, and fallacian/- 
"neſs, of Chriſt's reply to his mother; and urges the inrempe- 
rance, which muſt have been promoted by this miraculous pro- 
- duftion of wine. Pf. Works, Vol. IT. p. 185-6-7-8: 

As tothe har/hneſs, which ariſes chiefly from the word, waman, 
in our own language; he has been ſhewn, that % is a term 
uſed by the bel writers very conſiſtently with the higheſt reſpect; 
and as fuch, moſt undoubtedly applied elſewhere to the ſame per- 
fon ; . xix. 26. That the phraſe z de, d c, Was no 
more than a common expreſſion of ſome gentle rebuke for inter- 
meddling in another's province; 2 Sam. xvi. 10. xix. 22. 2 Kings 
In. 13. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. and might be exceedingly proper, 
and even neceſfary at var firſt opening his commiſſion, in or- 
der to guard againſt any ſufpicion of his mother's having concerted 

mater 
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| hich ſhines out in each of his other diſcourſes, 


his laſt being no leſs than an inſtance of the higheſt 
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and 


matters with him; (as the fame author would infiouate,p. 168, )— 


to prevent her interfering at all in it, or pretending to any influence 


ar authoritative direction, in the caſe of working miracles eſpe- 
cially ; which was of public concern: and ſo the following words 
may be taken interrogatively, exs nxu » . not the time 
of my min;/try now come ? To which we may add, that whatever 
apparent ſlight or ſeverity occurs in this or any other circumſtance 
where ſhe is introduced, it may have been ordered providentially, 
(as the ſame thing ſeems to have been done on the like account 
in other caſes, v. g. that of St. Peter more remarkably ;) to 
guard againſt thoſe many groſs abuſes of her name and intereſt, 
thoſe very grievous corruptions that in after - times were ſet up in 
the church of Chri/t, and ſupported chiefly by that near relation 
which ſhe bore to him according to the fleſh, To the fame pur- 
poſe may be applied thoſe other ſeemingly diſparaging accounts, 
which he is pleaſed to give of ſuch relations, in compariſon of 
thoſe, who ſtood related to him in a much higher ſenſe, viz. a 
heavenly one; Matt. xii. 46-50. Mar. iii. 31-35. Zuk. viii. 
19-21. xi. 27, 28. See Clarke's xvii. ſermons, p. 236. [and on 
the fame principle might be founded that remarkable eſtrange- 
ment between 2 the Baptiſt and our bleſſed Saviour, notwith- 
fanding their being ſo very near relations; as is obſerved by 
Dzddrige on Fob. i. 31. Fam. Ex. Vol. I. p. 122, not. c. Add 

ortin, Diſc. v. p. 194. 2d Ed. and Dr. Bel/'s Enquiry.) Asto 

is hour not being come, if taken in another ſenſe, i. e. of doing 
any thing for her benefit in particular; that may relate to the 
Four of his death; agreeably to the common uſe of this word in 
the Goſpel, (comp. Job. vii. 8, 30. viii. 20. xii. 27. xiii. 1. xvii. 
1. In like manner at the very beginning of Chriſt's miniſtry, the 
Devil is ſaid to depart from him "A a ſeaſon, Zuk. iv. 13. 
though that was ſo late as till bis laſt ſuffering, called their hour, 
i. e. that of his encmics, and the power of darkneſs. Lal. xxiir 
53-). for which, to prevent all ſecular views, he might prepare 
her at the very entrance on his office ; ſignifying that ſhe was to 
receive no kind of worldly advantage from it till he left the 
world ; and when that time came, he recommended her accord- 
ingly to his beloved diſciple ; who took her to his own home, and 
provided for her as if ſhe was his own mother. 80 far was 
Chriſt's reply from any of that fallacy and contradiftion, with 
which this anthor has been pleaſed to charge it, that even on 


this imperſc view of the caſe, we may be able to diſcern clcar 


tokens of the ſame divine wiſdom and diſintereſted goodneſs here, 


Nor 
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and moſt undeſcrved compaſſion, in calmly healing 


the 


Nor is there any more ground for that other ſuggeſtion of ex- 
ceſs, from the gueſis having drunk ſo freely as to exhauſt plenty of 
wine ; ib p. 188. ſince from the known regulations at all mar- 
riage-feaſts, there was no danger of it; from the low circum- 
ſtances of the perſon entertaining here, no room to apprehend that 
any extraordinary plenty could be provided ; but rather the con- 
trary : nor from what Chrift ſupplied, the leaſt encouragement 

iven to intemperance, during the remainder of the fealt, which 
faſted ſeveral days; commonly ſeven : and wherein, if we will 
ſuppoſe that this wine muſt have been all drank up, which we 
have no occaſion to do; [ſee Jennings, Le. B. iii. e. 2. p. 
136.] as much might eaſily have been conſumed by an extraordi- 
nary conflux of the people in a few days, as would perhaps have 
otherwiſe held out the reſt. [V. Lamy. Com. in Harm. p. 109.] 
So little reaſon was there any way for ſuch rude inſults on this 
part of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory ; that it might eaſily be ſhewn 
to be of a piece, and bear the fame characters of wiſdom 
and goodneſs with the reſt. As the Goſpel was firſt to be 
offered to his own countrymen, (to whom the promiſes were 
made) whether they would hear, or whether they would forbear ; 
and whoſe rejecting of it turned to the more immediate benefit 
of the reſt of the world ; ſo was this public occaſion very pro- 
ly made uſe of for the opening of it, in the firſt place, to his 
kinsfolk and acquaintance ; who, if they were not before ac- 
quainted with his divine miſſion. from any miracles performed in 
ivate, [though it is very probable, that ſome of them were, his 
Mother, in particular; ſee Doddr. on Jab. ii. 3. ] had hereby a 
fair opportunity of fully canvaſſing its evidence, and conſultin 
him upon it, during all the feſtival ; might eaſily have ſatisfied 
each other about the truth of his pretenſiens, aud entitled them- 
ſelves to the honour of being his firſt diſciples : Though for no 
leſs wiſe and good reaſons, moſt of them were permitted to loſe all 
ſuch opportunities of being inſtructed by him, to ſhut their eyes 
and harden their hearts amidſt the cleareſt and the ſtrongeſt evi- 
| dence, and at length become of all men the moſt inveterate ad- 
verſaries, both againſt him and his doctrine : Which yet, inſtead 
of impairing the credit of either, ſerved to illuſtrate it the more, 
and render it more inconteſtable to others in all ages; by clear- 
ing the whole from all How” ſuſpicion of auy family-contri- 
vance ;—of being carried on by private compact; (as the ſame 


conduct in the rulers did eſfectually from the charge of its being 
8 | | any 
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the wound of one of "thoſe who came with eager- 
neſs* to take away his life ; and at the ſame time 
ſhewing, that with the ſame eaſe he could have de- 
livered himſelf, or deſtroyed his enemies. 
"The like might be obferved in almoſt cvery other 
caſe, where he exerted an extraordinary power; 
which he did, in a manner that more peculiarly ſuited 
his own character. | 
But what we are. now. conſidering in the life © 
Chrif, is its more ordinary courſe, and common te- 
nor, which we find chiefly converſant in ſecial duties, 
as theſe come into uſe molt frequently, and are of 
the greateſt benefit to mankind ; and ſetting us a pat- 
tern of performing theſe; which was the moſt invit- 
ing to us, the moſt imitable by us, and the leaſt ca- 
pable of ever being miſtaken, or perverted : A pat- 
tern not only of perfect innocence, but likewiſe uſe- 
fulneſs in every circumſtance, and fituation ; of join- 


bg 


any part of their own national policy ;) or having been caleu- 
lated for the ſeparate intereſt of any particular place, or party of 
men whatſoever. Nay, every one of theſe perſons who either 
rejected him at firſt, or afterwards forſook him, without ever 
being able to diſcover the leaſt circumſtance-of ſuch a defign, af- 


fords plain proof of the contrary z as might be made appear 
aan all cn. N b - a 
®* © Malchas had come out, with violence, to apprehend him ; 
and had perhaps treated him with ſome peculiar in{olence, ſo as 
to provoke Peter to cut off his car.“ Benſon, p. 439. He is 
ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe ſervants who ſmote Chrift upon the 
face | Mark xv. 6g.] even after a miraculous power had been 
exerted in his favour. be. of 
+ A proof of this, and a ſpecimen of the moral or ſpiritual, 
as well as prophetick import — Saviour's miracles, may be 
ſeen in 7ortin's Remarks on Eccl, H. Vol. II. p. 16, &e. 
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ing ſometimes in ſuch relaxations both of mind and 
body, as would tend to the comfort and fupport of 
each ; - ſuch prudent, moderate enjoyment of the 
good things of this world, as might convert thein 
both to the preſent, and future benefit of all thoſe 
who partook of them: Of undergoing all the toils 
and  dillicultics, labours and diſtreſſes, to which we 
are ſubject ;—ot bearing all the evils and afflictions, 
the croſſes and calamities of life; with ſo much pa- 
tience, conſtancy, and perſeverance, as would pre- 
vent our ſinking under them; and at length make 
us more than conquerors over them. A pattern, of 
particular affection and eſteem for friends; of gene- 
ral kindneſs, and good will toward enemies; of gra- 
titude and love for each good office; of meekneſs 
and a moſt forgiving temper under any ill uſage ;-— 
of obedience to ſuperiors, either in church or ſtate, 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with our duty to the ſupreme go- 
vernour (x) of mildneſs and condeſcenſion to infe- 
1 riors 
(#) In proof of this, beſide the'inftance already given of his 
molt ſcrupulous e xactneſs to avoid the lealt appearance of intrud- 
ing on another's office; we may obſerve, that when he is obliged 
to expoſe the great hypocriſy and villainy of the Fewz/þ doctors, 
cho were the moſt injurious adverſaries of bis cauſe, he carefully 
diſtinguiſhes between their authority or commiſſion,” and the ex- 
erciſe thereof; between their publick teaching, and their prac- 
tice. 8 
* The Scriber and the Phariſees fit in Moſes's ſeat ; all therefore 
"whatſiever they bid you obſerve, that obſerve qgd ts ; but ds not ye 
aſter Heir work; ; for they ſay, and do not. Matt. xxiui. 2, 3. 
oc dieit Chriſtus, ne putaretur aut adverſarius eſſe M, aut 
ecorum odio, aut cupiditate principatus, ipſos in ſequentibus re- 
prehendere. Et quoniam defectus iu perſonis, non profeſione, 
hs WT | erat 
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fiors ;—of juſtice, fidelity, benevolence and charity 
to all. In ſhort, his whole life was a lecture of true 
practical philoſophy, and each part pointed out ſome 
virtue proper for our imitation*. ¶ For this we have 
the teſtimony of unbelievers themſelves. © In Chriſt 
we have an example of a quiet and peaceable ſpirit, 
of a becoming modeſty and fobriety, juſt and honeſt, 
upright and ſincere; and above all, of a moſt gra- 
cious and benevolent temper and behaviour. One 
who did no wrong, no injury to any man, in whofe 
mouth was no*guile ; who went about doing good, 
not only by his miniſtry, but alfo in curing all man- 
ner of diſeaſes among the people. His life was a 
beautiful picture of human nature, when in its native 
purity and fimplicity ; and ſhewed at once what ex- 
cellent creatures men would be, when under the in- 
fluence and power of that Goſpel which he preached 
unto them 
Which brings me in the next place, to his manner of 
teaching: and this was likewiſe the moſt natural and 
caly that could be imagined. | He generally draws 
I | | 700 
e 6 protelioel En deb mancat. T. Sew. 
en 3 loc. * * en, 5. 50. * 18 2 
ar is our Haviour's ory m conliſting ot that angry 
poſition to his ſuperiors, as ſuch z or from diſcovering that en- 
Vous, aſpiring, faftious diſpoſition, which ſome 2 
had either the w eſs, or the wickedneſs to ſu A 
See ſome of the principal of theſe virtues Pecigel in Bp. 
Feuler's Deſign of Chriſtianity, c. 5. or Duchal, on Chriſt's ge- 


neral Character, Serm. 1. 11. 111. | 
f Chubb. True Goſp. of J. Chrift, ſect. 8. p. 55, 56. 
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his doctrine from the preſent occaſion; the conver- 
ſation that is paſſing; or the objects that ſurround 
Him; from the moſt common occurrences, and occu- 
pations, from the time of the day, the ſeaſon of the 
year; the ſervice of the Jewiſh ſynagogue, (») or 

| their 


(v) Thus, he alludes ſometimes to the manner of teaching 
there; Matt. x. 27. Quscd in aure auditir, pracuicate. Doc- 
tor, qui auditoribus aliquid traditionale prælegebat et exponebat, 
non quidem clara voce rem efferebat, fed leni ſuſurro, Hebraica 
in aurem interpretis muſſitabat; qui deinde id ſonore ſermone ver- 
naculo enuntiabat populo. Lamy. Harm. p. 187. Com 
Lightf. in loc. et in Matt. iv. 23. [Where another alluſion oc- 
curs in the latter part of the verſe, about proclaiming on the houſe 
top. Lightf. Vol. II. p. 180.] Sometimes to the /z/on read 
therein: Lute iv. 17. Vulgo ſentiunt interpretes caſu traditum 
Domino librum [/aiae ; ſive potius divina providentia procurante 
ut ille traderetur, ubi clariſſime de Chriſto prophetatum erat. 
Verum magis eluxit divina providentia 6 hoc Sabbato legeretur 
pars illa Iſalae, in qua irvenit locum ubi ſeriptum erat, Spirits 
Domini ſuper me : Sie incipit cap. xi. T/aiae, quod legebatur 
Sabbato Imo aut 2do Menſis Tiſri, ut videre eſt in lectionariis 
Judzorum. [Comp. Light/: in loc. or Wait's Goſp, Hiſt, B. ii. 
{. 5.] Hoc autem anno vitæ ejns circa quem heremus, zre 
Chriſtianz 31mo, duo illa Sabbata, in quibus Iſaias pralegeba- 


tur, incidebant imum in Svam diem Septembris, alterum in 


15mam. Congruit illud tempus parabolis 33 quas modo 


propoſuerat Dominus ab ipſis rebus præſentibus, ut ſapientiam - 


ejus decebat. Etenim in menſe Tiſri ſemen terræ mandabatur 
ut videre eſt in illis verbis paraphraſeos Chaldaicz in Ecclefiatem 
xi. 2. Da portionem bonam ſeminis agro tuo in Tiſri, et ne cohi- 
bearis a ſeminando etiam in Chiſleu, Id. Harm. p. 258. To 
which may be added ahn x. 1, &c. as below, and 7-47 vii. 37, 
38. Lamy purſues this circumſtance of Chri/?'s alluding to the 
leſſon for the day ſo far, as by it to adjuſt the time and * ok ſe- 
veral paſſages in the Goſpels, v. g. Luke x. 25-37. Ideirco 


autem hanc parabolam Samaritani refero ad tempus quod pente- 


coſtem ſubſecutum eſt ; quia hanc parabolam videtur Dominus 


propoſuiſſe in ſynagoga, occalione ſcripture qu tune ibi legere- 


tur. Illud enim, Ecce quidam legis-peritus ſurrexit tentans eum, 


indicat ſediſſe hune legis-peritum, et de more propoſuiſſe quæſ- 
tionem Domino; quam ille ſolverit, convertens animum et oculos 
legis-periti ad ipſam Scripturam modo lectam; quod indicat il- 

lud, 
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their ſolemnities; from ſome extraordinary acci- 
dents, remarkable places, or tranſaQions, and the 
like. | 
Thus, upon curing a blind man, he calls himſelf 
e light of the wvorld ; and admoniſhes the Phariſees 
of their ſpiritual blindneſs, and inexcufable obſti- 
nacy in refuſing to be cured and enlightened: by 
him 8. On little children being brought to him, he 
recommends the innocence and humility of that ſtate, 
as very proper qualifications for all thoſe, who 
would become true members of his church ; and un- 
der the fame figure, intimates the privileges that be- 
long to all ſuch f. On being told, that his mother 
and brethren came to ſeek him; he declares to all 
thoſe among his diſciples, who were defirous of learn- 
ing, and diſpoſed to follow his inſtructions, that they 
were equally dear to him, and ſhould be equally re- 
garded by him, as his very neareſt friends and rela- 
tions. Beholding the flowers of the field, and the 
:fowls of the air, he teaches his diſciples to frame right 
R and 
lud, Puomeds legit, &c. Locus autem Seripturæ, ut puto, erat 
. verſus. tus cap. Gti Deut. quod caput legebatur ultimo Sabbato 
mens Ab, uno aut altero menſe poſt penutecoſtem. Id. p. 219. 
The ſame author obſerves, that the order of time being gene- 
rally negle&ed, both by 8. Mark and 8. Lale; their narratives 
are to be regulated as well by the foregoing obſervations, as by 
comparing hem with 8. Matt. who was an cye- witneſs of moſt 
things, and therefore went by a /ocal memory. Comp. Newt. on 


Dan. p. 152. or Hartley, Obſerv. Vol. II. p. 103. 


Jobs ix. 5, 39, 41+ 
+ Mark x. 14, 15. Matt. xviii. 4, 5, 6, 10. 


* Matt. xii. 47. Mark iii. 32. vide Benſon, c. 10. ſed, i. 
Other inſtances of this Kigd may be ſeen below, p. 319. 


ls 
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and worthy notions of that providence which ſupports, 


and therefore will ſupport beings of a rank j{o much 
ſuperior tothem *. Obſerving the fruits of the earth he 
inſtructs them to judge of men by their fruits and not 
to be themſelves unſruitful, under all the means of 


grace f. Taking notice of their behaviour at a feaſt 
he firſt gives general advice therein, to both the maſ- 
ter and his gucſts , to the one that he ſhould direct 

his 


Matt. vii. 26, 28. Duke. xii. 24, &c. 

Matt. vii. 16. Luke vi. 43, &c. 

{ The not attending to our Saviour's manner of inſtructing 
occaſionally, and by a ſpecial inſtance then occurring, [though 
he wasgfrom inſiſting on that very particular inſtance, farther 
{till from confining his doctrine to it;] inſtead. of laying down 
immediately the principle, which either would extend to that and 
the like inſtance, or produce an equivalent, as the caſe required z 
—this has given room for a great deal of indecent drollery, on 
Luke xiv, 12. 13. from Chubb, [Polt. works. p. 24. &c.] as 
if in lead of directing our beneficence to ſuch in the firſt place es 
wanted it moſt; which is all that can fairly be implied, aud which 
is ſurely unexceptionable ; Chrift had confined his direction to 
that one particular mode of hoſpitality ; and required all his dif- 
ciples, who were of ability, to invite the poor, lame, blind, 
& c. to their tables: to entertain ſuch there, and ſuch only: 
which would as Chubb ſays in the fame ſtrain, p., 27. be ſome- 
thing extraordinary. 

L thall add two or three parallel paſſages, which may perbaps 
help to procure this a more favourable interpretation; at leaſt, will 
!hew the precept to be not ſo very peculiarly Chriſtian, as this 
ſame gentleman is plcaſed to repreſent, in order to burleſque and 
expole it : fib. p 26 Kc. And in truth, with juſt as much 
probability, as he thinks augſhing the feet, is one of the poſitive 
inſtitutions that belong to Chriitianity, annexing it to Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper. ib. p. 277. | | 

Cic. off. 1. 15, Hoc maxime officij eſt, ut quiſque maxime 
apis indigeat, ita ei potiſſimum opitulari; quod contra fit a pleriſ- 
que, a quo enim plurimum ſperant, etiamff Nie luis non eget, tamen 


ei potiſſimum inſerviunt lin. Epiſt. ix . 30. Volo eum qui ſit 
vere liberalis, tribuere patriz, propinquis, affinibus, amicis; fed 
amicis dico pauperibus: non ut iſti, qui iis potiſſimum donant, qui 

228 : donare 
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his muniſicence to ſuch as ſtood moſt in need of it g, to 
the other, that they beware of that affe on of place 2 
and diſtinction which was ſo troubleſome to the reſt, 
and generally ended in their own mortification; and 
afterwards brings them to the conſideration of a bet- 
ter entertainment, to which they were all invited; but 
of which few among them would be perſuaded to ren- 
der themſelves worthy l. From meat and drink, he 


lcads 


donare maxime poſſunt. Hos ego, viſcatis hamatisque muneri- 
bus, non ſua promere puto, ſed aliena corripere. 

With regard to the laſt mentioned precept of waſhing the 
feet, which Chubb pretends to be of perpetual obligation, [aud 
which ſome Secs of Chriſtians, have not underſtood much bet- 
ter,} give me leave to add the explanation by Michaelis, Introd. 
to the N. T. p. 254. The waſhing of feet was in the Eaſtern 
Countries, commonly the firſt kindneſs ſhewn to a traveller, who 
was to be hoſpitably received; whence it is ſometimes put for hoſ- 
pitality in general, 1 Tim. v. 10. When therefore Chriſt waſhed 
the feet of his diſciples, and taught them to condeſcend in like 
manner, to their inferior; it amounts to as much, as if he had 
inſtituted the law of Hoſpitality, among all his future diſciples. 
Now as ſtrangers are the objeQs of this law, and not perſons 
who live together in the ſame place, he by this commandment, 
obliged all his future diſciples to love each other, and aboliſhed 
the diſtinction between Jew and Heathen. This is the true 
meaning of this action of Chriſt, which many have interpreted 
ſo ſtrangely. Comp. Behbmer. Dill. xii. p. 550. who among the 
things retained in the primitive Church, without ſufficient, autho- 
rity, reckons lotio pedum mimica, a ſalvatore minime mandata. 
That this was not to be interpreted literally, or underſtood as a 
ſtanding ordinance in the Church, is well ſhewn by Dr. Bell, on 
the Lord's Supper. p. 142. &c. | 
This is all that Chrift can be ſuppoſed to mean, Luke xiv. 
12, 13. When in his way of ;nftruding occaſionally, and by a 


ſpecial inſtance then before him, he exhorts his followers, when 
they make a feaſt to call the poor, the maimed, &. V. Crell. Op. 

Tom. ii. p. 55. with Le Clerc. Whithy, Gret. in lac. 
| Luke xiv. 7. 16. Comp. Deddr. in loc. Thus, probably - 
Peautifal 


z wedding proceſſion paſſing by, gave occaſion to the 
Parable of the ten Virgins, Menne on Matt, xxv. 1. 
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leads them to the cating of his body, and drinking 


his blood, in a ſpiritual ſenſe ; the being nouriſhed 


with his doctrine, and partaking of his kingdom“. 
From outward waſhing, to the purifying of the 
heart, and cleanſing the affections f. From taſting 
of the fruit of the vine after the Paſchal ſupper ; to 
the celebration of an eternal feſtival of freedom, reſt, 
and happineſs in another world}. From the ſall, 
he takes occaſion to acquaint them with the nature 
of their office, which was to ſeaſon the minds of 
men, and keep them from the contagion of this 
world; as well as give them a true. taſte and reliſh, 
for the enjoyments of that kingdom ; and at the ſame 
time reminds them of the abſolute neceſſity for their 

; duly 


* John vi. 31. 53, &e. See a like alluſion on the mention of 
meat, John. iv. 32. The ſame thing in all probability, occa- 
fioned that remarkable auſwer to the Syrophenician woman, 
Matt. xv. 26. Mark. vii. 27. in which he calls the heathen Dogs, 
not in conformity to his own ſentiments, but to the common lan- 
guage of the Jews ; glancing perhaps as he ſpoke it, at thoſe 
who ſat at table with hun, and thereby ſecretly reproviog the in- 
ſolence of ſuch harſh language and hard thoughts. See Lamy. 
Harm. 31. and Light/cet, 5 | 

+ TJobn xii. 8. {2 ; 

t Matt. xxvi. 29. Luke xxii. 17, 18. Ex oceaſione vini con- 
ſpicui et proprie dicti, Chriſtus docet diſcipulos ſe non awplius 
celebraturum cum ris ullam /iberationem, ail poſtremam illam qua 
ex omnibus malis reſurrectioue liberabuntur. Deſcnbit caleſtem 
illam hilaritatem pot ions vini, non tautum quia hujus rei incidit 
mentio, paulo poſt quam vinum bibiſſet; ſed quia bibere vinum in 
Soeriptura perinde eſt ac convivari [ vid. Eſaiæ c. xxii . 13. xxir. 
g.] felicitas vero ſub imagine convivii deſcribitur, ut e. viii. 11. 
Addit vinum hoc fore novum, quia apoſtoli antea nunquam hane 
_ felicitatem guſtaverint. Szpe Chriſtus a rebus corporeis ad ſpiri- 

tuales tranſiens eas iiſdem vacibus cxprimit. Cloris. in Matt. 
xx vi. 39. "a ; | | | N 
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duly exccuting this their office ; otherwiſe, inſtead of 
being the beſt, the pureſt, and moſt uſefuly they would 
become the moſt worthleſs, and moſt incurable among 
mankind 5. Thoſe that were fiſhers, he teaches how to 
catch men :; and ſhews them how much this would re- 
ſemble their former employment. in taking of all kinds 
both bad and good; which were at firſt inſeparabie, 
but would at length be carefully diſtinguiched from 
each other . Seeing the money-changers; he ex- 
horts his diſciples to lay out their talents to the beſt 
advantage f. Being among the ſheepfolds, he proves 
himſelf to be the true ſhepherd of ſouls, deſcribing 
the particulars in which his character exactly anſwer- 
ed that of a good ſhepherd, even ſo far as to the 
giving, or laying down his life for the good of his ſheep t 
4. e. expoling himſelf to certain death in the pro- 
tection and defence of his flock from beaſts of prey. 
Among vines, he diſcourſes on the fpiritual huſband- 
man and vinc- dreſſer; and draws a parallel between 

EY his 


$ Mark. ix. 50. vid. Cleric. Luke xiv. 34. vid. Whithy in loc. 

| Luke v. 10. Mark i. 17. 7 

Matt. xiii. 7. 

+ Matt. xv. 2. Luke xix. 23, 45. | N 
- + Jobn x. 11. 15. Or that diſcourſe of Chriſt's which is here 
referred to, might be drawn from 7/a. xl. 11. part of that chap- 
ter being the leſſon appointed to be read about that time; as 
Lamy gathers with ſome ſhew of probability. To which we may 
add, that the title of ſhepherd, fo frequently given by the pro- 
phets to Mefiab, | Ezet. xxxiv. 23. KXXVI1. 24. Zach. xlil. 3. 
Pf. Wxxx. 1. ] was by the Jeu applied peculiarly to him. vid. 
Alix. Judgment of Jew. Chap. 304. And he applies it to him- 


ſelf accordingly, Matt. xxvi. 31. Mark xiv. 27. from Zegh. 
xiii. 7. | 
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his vineyard, and the natural one J. At the Sun 

riſing, he ſays, I am the light of the world, he thas 
followeth we, ſhall not walk in darkneſs, but have the 
light of life. q. d. The Sun ariſes to ſet again in a 
few hours, and may fail many of you, «er you have 
finiſhed your journey : but every one that receives 

and governs himfelf by my doQrine, ſhall have a 
conſtant and continual guide, ſufficient to direct him 

to eternal life ||. Upon the appearance of ſummer in 
the trees before him, he points out equally evident 
ſigns of his approaching kingdom 8. At the ſeaſon of 

truits, he puts the Jews in mind, that the time was 

come when ſome would be expected from them, in 

return for all the labour that had been beſtowed upon 

them; and intimates the judgment, that would ſhortly 

overtake allſuch among them as were found to be un- 

profitable“. When the harveſt comes on, he reminds 

them of the ſpiritual harveſt, or the gathering of his 

church among them; admoniſhes them to labour dili- 

gently in that work, and add their prayers to Heaven 
for ſucceſs f. From their flaves having been lately made 
free 


t Matt. xxvi. 30. John xv. 1. See another alluſion, in all 
probability, to a /ine before him, in Doddridge on Job. xv. 1. 

| Vid. Deddr. ov Job. viii. 12. com. Wetſten in Job. i. 5. p- 
838. | 
f Luke xxi. 29. Matt. xxiv. 32. 

Matt. xxi. 33. Luke xiii. 6. | 

+ Matt. ix. 38. Luke x. 2. A like compariſon between the 
ſeaſon of a ſpiritual harveſt, and ſome circumſtances in the natu- 
ral one, occurs Fob. iv. 35, 36. Lift up your eyes, and look on 


the fields ; for they are white already to harveſt. And he that 


reapeth, 
X 


ere 
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free on'the ſabbatical year, he takes occaſion to pro- 
claim a greater and more noble freedom from the 
flavery of fin and bondage of corruption f. And 
from the Jewiſh ceremony of fetching water on the 
laſt day of the ſcaſt of tabernacles, in commemora- 
tion of the miracle wrought for their fathers in the 
thirſty wilderneſs; he introduces an offer of that 
true living water, which ſhould be unto them a well 
ipringing up unto everlaſting life; the goſpel of im- 
mortal happineſs and falvation ; and the plentiful 
effuſion of the Holy Spirit, which they that believed 
on him were to receive |, Upon a report that cer- 


reapeth, receiveth wages ; and pathereth fruit unto life eternal. 
In which words Jeſus alludes to the number of Samaritans com- 
ing to him, aud who now began to appear in fight. He points 
towards them, and cal's upon the Apoſtles to behold the agree- 
able ſig ht, and conſider his approaching harveſt. Benſon, Life 
of Chriſt, p. 123, 386. Comp. Clarks in loc. 

t Jobn vin. 31. V. Newton on Daniel, p. 149. Comp. 
Wihifton, 6. Diſſ. p. 311. 

Job vii. 37, c. Comp. John iv. 10. where the ſame image 
is made uſe of on the like occaſion. Vid. Cleric. ib. et in v. 
14. Et Lau, Harm. p. 324. In 7. vi. 38. The firſt of 
the paſſages may likewiſe be conſidered as a more particular allu- 
fion to the Jen for the day. In Sabbato circa hunc noviſſimum 
diem tabernaculorum occurrenti legebatur lv. /ſaiz; quod ani- 
madverſione dignum eſt. Sic enim incipit illud caput, Omnes fi- 


tientès venite ad aquas, &c. et in eo legimus ; guarite Dominum 


dum inveniri foteſ ; inde Dominus materiam diflerendi ſumpſit; 
quod verifimile eſt ſzpius feciſſe, in templo et er ubi 
per ſingula Sabbata legebaatur ſacri codices ex ordine. Id. ib. 
325. | 

1 That remarkable expreſſion, in adminiftring the ſacrament of 
the laſt Supper, this is my body, [Mat. xxvi. 26. ] is no leſs evi- 
dentiy allufive to the Paſchal Lamb, termed the Lords Paſſover. 

— Ii. 11.] or the Body of the Paſſroer, according to the 
* Jewiſh form of celebrating this feaſt ; [Majmon. Cham. —_— 
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tain Jews were maſſacred by the Roman governor 
in the midſt of their devotions ; and that others had 
lately met with a no leſs untimely death by the fall 
of a tower in Jeruſalem; he guards his audience 
abainſt the common vices of pride and cenſoriouſneſs, 
in judging ſuch as theſe to be the greateſt finners, 
becauſe they were the moſt eminent ſufferers ; and 
exhorts them all to repent of their own crimes, be- 
fore the divine judgments overtook them; which 


would ſhortly fall upon that People, and be the more 


diſtinguiſhable, as coming attended with the very 
fame circumſtances *. From Herods late raſhneſs in 
having led his army out to meet the king of Arabia, 
who came againſt him with ſuperior forces, and 
defeated him +; a leſſon is laid down to all who en- 
tered on the Chriſtian warfare, that they ſhould firſt 


well weigh, and carefully compute the difficulties that 


attended it, before they were engaged in a matter of 
ſuch 


ſah. c. 8. ſe&.i. et vii.] as likewiſe the words, this is my Blood of the 
new Covenant ib. 28. or the new Covenant in my Blood, [Luke 
xxii. 20. ] are a manifeſt application of the very terms made uſe 
of in the inſtitution of the old Covenant. Ex. xxiv. 8. Comp. 


Heb. ix. 22. That in the former inſtance, Crit accompdated | 71 


himſelf to each minute circumſtance of the Fewifþ ceremonial, 
as in taking ap the bread with benediction, breaking, di ifrributing 
it, &c. is ſhewn by Upolinus, Diſſert. de Rit. in Cœna Dom. ex 
Antiq. Paſchal. illuſtrat. Theſ. Ant. Sacr. Vol. xvii. | 

* Luke xiii. 1-5. ecavre; axonucts thus, in this manner, ye 
ſhall periſh, vid. . Dodaridge, Whitby, in loc. Comp. 
Benſon, p. 381, 42 

+ Joſepb. Ant. 0 Lib. xix. c. . V. Newton on D p. 
149. en, 1 6 Diſſ. p. 312. 
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ſuch conſequence . From the robberies which were 


more particularly frequent in that age || and place $; 
he forms a beautiful ſtory of a certain traveller, who 
fell among thieves, was ſtripped, and wounded, and 
could find relief from none of his own- country or 
perſuaſion; but met with-it in one of thoſe, from 
whom he had the leaſt rcaſon to expect any, as being 
ſo much uſed to deſpiſe and hate that people, and 
their way of worſhip *. From whence he forces his 
opponent to approve. this amiable inſtance of hu- 
manity, even in the odious character of a Samaritan; 
and thereby ſhews him inconteſtably that the like 
good office would no leſs become a Few in the like 
circumſtances}. And from what happened about 

that 


TY Luke's Xiv. 31. 

|| Joſeph. Ant. Jud. Lib. xx. c. 6. " B. J. c. 5. & in Vit. p. 
257 

6 So mavy robberies and murders were committed on this road, 
which lay through a kind of wilderneſs between Jeruſaulem and 
Jericho; "as erom tells us, it was called the bloody way, Doddr. 
vn Luke x. 30. Comp. Pali Synopſ. or Lightfoot, Hor, Heb. 
in loc. 

That FE notorious enmity between the Fes and Samari- 
tans was then carried to the greateſt height, at leaſt by the for- 
mer, appears wherever mention is made of the latter: vid. John 
viii. 48. Lale ix. 53. Tccius. I. 25. et Arnold, ibid. The 
conſequence of ſuch their enmity toward clearing and confirm- 
vg. thoſe points wherein they agreed, is well drawn by ZBoſuet, 


nir. Hitt. p. 406, 417, &c. 


+ Luke x. 75 &c./ Vid Cleric. ib. v. 36. Concerning the Jew(/h 
interpretation of Lev. xix. 33. their limitation of the word 
neighbour, and our 1 addreſs in avoiding the imputation of 
— oppoli cir eſtabliſhed doctrine on that head; fee 

Com, in Hm. p- 220. Prohibitum eſt eos (Gentiles) a 
oP liberare, fi de morte periclitentur, &c. (comp. Lightf- in 
Lake x. 29.) Tam impiam docttinam ſi prima froute —_— 

minus, 
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I 


of 
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that time, namely, that thoſe, who obtained the king- 
dom of Judea, went to Rome to be confirmed in it; 
and on their return, called ſuch to account as had 


been wanting in their duty, and took ample ven- 
geance on thoſe who rebelled againſt them, (which 
was the caſe under Archelaus, a few years before our 
Lord delivered that parable f ;) he gives his followers 
to underſtand, that after he had aſcended into heaven, 
and taken poſſeſſion of his heavenly kingdom; he 
would come again in power and great glory, and 
not only puniſh that rebellious nation of the Feros, 
with exemplary judgments ; but at length condemn 
all thoſe who wilfully oppoſed his goſpel ; as well as 
thoſe who continued to negle& and diſregard it$. 
Such was our Saviour's conſtant method, that when 
ever men propoſed to him any curious queſtion, 
or related to him any particular fact or event, in ex- 
pectation of having his obſervations upon it, he con- 
ſtantly turned the matter before him, into an occaſion 
of giving ſome practical inſtruQions, to the perſons 
_ themſelves with whom he was converfing *.—But 


pro- 


Dominus, clamitaſſet legis-peritus eum traditionibus doctorum 
adverſari. Verum oculis ſubjiciens exemplum eximiz charitatis, 
quam legis-peritus non poterat non laudare, fic eum conftringit, 
ut teneatur contrariam et ſaniorem doctrinam ſuo calculo com- 
probare. Comp. Dodd. in Luke x. 33. 


t Joſeph. Ant. Jud. Lib, xviii. e. 14, 15. 


ds Luke xix. 12. Vid. Cleric. et Clarke in loc. or Harwoad, 
Introd. to the N. Tes. c. 8. 5 6. | | | 


* V. Clarke's Serm. on Luke xiii. 2, 3. where ſeveral inflances 
of this Kind are produced. | 


X 3 


a Reflections on the 


I proceed with the general detail of his alluſions to 
the things preſent, which is laid down by an excel- 
lent author, and though it may look like repeating 
ſome of the articles above, yet I truſt the inſertion 
of it here will be excuſed on account of the different 
applications made, and the variety of uſes pointed 
out. In the Spring, our Saviour went into the 
fields, and ſat down on a Mountain, and made that 
diſcourſe which is recorded, in St. Matthew, and 
which is full of obſervations, ariſing from the things 
which offered themſelves to his fight. For when he 
exhorted his diſciples to truſt in God, he bade them 
behold the fowls of the air; which were then flying 
about them, and were fed by Divine Providence, 
though they did not ſow nor reap, nor gather into 
barns : He bade them, take notice of the Lillies of 
the field which were then blown, and were ſo beauti- 
tully clothed by the ſame Power, and yet toiled not 
like the huſbandmen, who were then at work. Being 
in a place whence they had a wide proſpect of a cul- 
tivated land, he bade them obſerve how God cauſed 
the Sun to ſhine, and the rain to deſcend upon the 


ol fields and gardens, even of the wicked and ungrate- 
ful: And he continued to convey his doctrine tothem 


under rural images; ſpeaking of good trees, and corrupt 
trees, of valves in ſheep's clothing, of grapes not grow- 
ing upon thorns, nor figs on thiſtles, of the folly of 
caſting precious things to dogs and ſwine; of good 
meaſure prefied down, and ſhaken together, and 

running 
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running over. Speaking at the ſame time to the 


people, many of whom were fiſhermen, and lived 
much upon fiſh, he ſays, what man of you, will give 
his ſon a ſerpent, if be aſk a fiſh? Therefore when he 


| faid, in the ſame diſcourſe, to his diſciples, ye are 


the light of the world ; a City that is ſet on a Hill can- 
not be hid ; it is probable, that he pointed to a City 
within their view, ſituated upon the brow of a Hill. 
And when he called them the ſalt of the earth, he 
alluded perhaps to the huſbandmen, who were manu- 
ring the ground ; and when he compared every per- 
ſon who obſerved his precepts, to a man who built 
a houſe upon a rock, which ſtood firm ; and every 
one who lighted his word, to a man who built a 
houſe upon the ſand, which was thrown down by the 
winds and floods: When he uſed this compariſon, 
*tis not improble that he had before his eyes, houſes 
ſtanding upon high ground, and houſes iLanding in 
the valley, in a ruinous condition, which had been 
deſtroyed by inundations.” Fortin's Dif. p. 213, 
&c. 2d Ed. Comp. Benſon, p. 396. 

Going from Bethany to Jeruſalem with his dif. 
ciples, as they paſſed over a Mountain, he faid, if ye 
ſpall ſay ta this Mountain, be ui removed, and be 
thou caft into the ſea, it ſhall be done. Matt. xxi. 21. 
When he ſays, Luke xxit. 25. The kings of the Gen- 
tiles, exerciſe lordſhip over them, and they that exerciſe 
authority upon them, are called henefattors, he alludes 
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to the vanity of ſome wicked princes of thoſe times, 
who deſerved the title of robbers, much better than 
of benefaQors, (vid. Cleric in loc.) When the wo- 
man of Samaria, (Jobn iv.) wondered, that he ſhould 
aſk water of her, took occaſion to repreſent his doc- 
trine, under rhe image of living 2oater, or water 
which flows from a ſpring. When he was by the ſea- 
ſhore, Matt. xiii. he ſpake three parables: to the 
people, concerning a ſower; becauſe it was then 
probably ſeed-time, as others have obſerved. At 
the time of the paſſover, alluding to it he ſays, John 
v. 24. He that heareth my word, eig; is paſſ- 


ed from death unto life, (Grot). When he ſpeaks 


of the fig-tree, which had borne no fruit for three 
years, and was to be cut down, if it produced none 
the next year, he alluded perhaps to the time that he 
had ſpent in preaching to the Jetor, as well as to their 
obſtinacy, and to the puniſhment which would fol- 
low it. | | | 
Many more inſtances might be given, where Chriſt 
has formed his arguments and exhortations on ſuch 
things as offered themſelves to him; applying each 
moſt aptly to his preſent purpoſe : and where this 
docs not ſo immediately appear, we have reaſon to 


believe it is chiefly owing to the omiflion of ſome 


circumſtances in the hiſtory; as is obſerved by a 
very eminent writer(*). It may be farther obſerved, 
| that 


e Newt, on Dan. p. 148. note a, where many ef theſe 
inſtances of our Saviour's ſpeaking pro re rata are produced. 


Comp 
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that Chrift, is no leſs eaſy and intelligible to his au- 
ditors, by alluding in a familiar way to all their cuſ- 


toms, proverbs, maxims, &c. ſpeaking always pre- 


ciſely in the character of a Jew, and in exact con- 
formity, to what ſuch underſtood deat and had been 
moſt uſed to ; what had been deſcribed or appointed 
in their ſacred books. Thus he takes the very form 
of his firſt ſermon on the Mount, from thoſe being. 
and curſings on two Mountains, the publiſhing where- 
of was enjoyned to the Hraelites, upon their entrance 
into the Holy Land“. The ſame method he conti- 
nues to the laſt, when on the croſs he begins to re- 
peat, or as it were, gives out, the 22d Pſalm, which 
ſo very clearly deſcribes the ſufferings and death of the 
Meſiah; which prophecy he was at that very time 
fulfilling, and thereby aſcertaining and appropriating 
this character to himſelf +. 
Hence, Laſtly, we may obſerve, the neceſſity for 
a careful attention to the particular occaſion, time 


and 


Comp. Li hifeet, Op. Lat. Vol. I. p. 146. on Matt. x. 29. 
Luke xii. 6. —p· 417. | Matt. x. 9, 10.—p. 468. John iv. 35. 


f bet 


et Vol. II. + 45- Matt. xxi. 21.—p. 288. Matt. v. 24. 
By. Head or. Heb. ** 143. in _ xvi. 18. et John vi. go. 
Bp. Hoadley's Serm on Matt. xi. 30. 


[V. Deut. xxvii, w#+ Joſh. l.) Matt. v, & Luke vi. +. 
The manner of which ſolemnity has been deſcribed at la = 
ſome of their writers. V. Lightfoot on Matt. v. 3, 4. Op. 
11. p. 20. | 

+. Matt. xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34- That a whole Pſalm or 
Song, is ſometimes referred to by reciting the firſt words of it, 
may be gathered from Zxog. xv. 1, &c, compared with v. 21. = 
See Pilkington's Remarks, p. 129. 

To which may be added, that his very laſt words, Zuke xxii. 
46, into thy hands I commend my Spirit, are thoſe of Pf. xxxi. 5. 
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and place; as well as the ſituation, poſture, geſture, 
&c. in which our Saviour ſpake, in order fully to 
comprehend the propriety, the force and beauty of 
his diſcourſes ; which ſhould remind us of the allow- 
ances that ought in juſtice to be made, for the ſeem- 
ing uncouthneſs, of ſome things in them at this day, 
and make us ſenſible of the value of thoſe authors, 
who throw ſo much light on ſeveral paſſages of 
ſcripture, by endeavouring to ſupply them f. 

| And 


T Ifhall leave to add an inftanceof this kind, where our 
bleſſed Saviour s conduct does not ſeem to have been ſufficiently 
naderſtood, for want of attending to the circumſtance abovemen- 
tioned. John viii. when the woman, ſaid to be apprehended in 
adultery, is brought before our lord, merely with a malicious 
view of drawing him into a difficulty, whatever determination 
he ſhould give; v. 6, we find him ffooping down and writing on-the 
ground, ere it is obſervable that he does nothing, but in as 
exact conformity as the place would admit to the trial of the 
adulterous wife preſcribed, by God in Numb. v. d &c. where the 
* was to ſtoop down, and take ſome of the duſt from the 

oor of the tabernacle v. 17. and likewiſe write out the curſes 
denounced upon that occaſion. v. 23. By that act therefore 
Chriſt declares himſelf willing to take cognizance of this affair, 
if they were willing to abide the conſequence : viz. according to 
their own traditions to be involved in the ſame curſe if they prov- 
ed equally guilty: on which account, this way of trial was 
aboliſhed by the Sanhedrim about that very time, ſince that fin, 
ſay the Jews, grew then ſo very common. See Lightf. on v. 3. 
It is like wiſe probable that Chriſt might by his countenance and 
geſture, ſhew theſe hyprocrites how well he was aware both of 
their ill deſign in thus demanding judgement from him, and of 
their own obnoxiouſneſs to the ſame puniſhment, which Mofes's 
law appointed for that crimez and which, through a pre- 
tended zeal, they took upon themſelves the power of executing, 
though they were no leſs guilty of the very ſame fin: as is 
moſt probably implied in his words to them, John. viii. 7. ac- 
cording to the ĩinterpretat ĩon of ſome late writers (v. Hyle 
Obs. Sac. in loc and at the ſame time ſeeming to be ſo far 
otherwiſe employed; as not to take any notice of 1 confuſion 


when thus much was intimated to them, he gives them a fair op- 
portunity 


— 2 
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And thus did Chrif, make every object and event 
ſerve for a conſtant monitor, and remembrancer of 
his inſtructions; which by theſe means, muſt be the 
more eaſily apprehended, and retained, than they 
could be in any artificial method whatfoever 9. 

Again it is obſervable, that he delivered many 
things by way of /ory, or parable, a molt engaging, 
and a moſt effectual method of inſtruction ; gradual- 
ly informing, thoſe who in reality were diſpoſed for 
information, and not too violently diſguſting thoſe 
who were not“. This way of teaching, is of all 


| | others 
E to ſlip away (which they prudently laid hold of) 
e proceeded any farther?” The moſt probable account of our 
Saviours ſtooping and writing, is that which is contained in an 
interpolation, as it is reckoned, at the end of the 8th verſe in 
ſome copies, that what Chriſt wrote were the fins of the woman's 
accuſers ; which how effectual it was to their ſhame and con- 
fuſion, appeared from the event. Worthington. B. Lea. V. i. 
p- 180. — Chriſtus ut quidam ſentiunt, geſtum facerds- 
tis, qui uxorem ſuſpectam exploraturus ſeſe inclinabat, pulve- 
remque a pavimento ſanctuarii colligebat, quem aquz infuſum 
præberet fxmine huic que ſuſpecta erat. Judzi docent 
aquas Zelolypiz non nocuiſſe uxori adulterz, niſi ipſe maritus 
inſons eſſet. Adulter autem cum adultera pariter tumore ven- 
tris et putredine femoris corripiebantur. Maimon, in Sotab. c. 2. 
He inter aniles Rabbinorum fabulas eſſe numeranda dicet 
quiſpiam. Attamen conſtat teſtimonio e, tum et ſacri codicis, 
olim deum manifeſtis pœnis occulta delicta punfiſſe. Dici ergo 
poteſt quod judicium Det reveriti, quia a culpa forſan non erant 
immunes, exceſſerint ſcribe et phariſæi omnes. Lamy Harm. 
P+ 329. Sce the thing more at large in Lig, on Joh. viii. 6. g. 
and Vol. ii. p. 1080. A vindication of the authenticity of this 
whole paſſage, with an explanation of its ſeveral ends and uſes, 
may be ſeen in Benſon' Dil. on the ſubject, life of Chriſt p. 637. 
&e, Comp. Worthington, B. L. ſect. V. i. 44 
See Dr. Jeffery, referred to in not. f. p. 117. Hare And add 
Cummings Serm. on Matt. xi. 5. Scotch Preacber, v. 1.p.231, &c. 
* See Le Clerc, Harm. p. 183. The ſame thing is clegantly 
deſcribed, and well applied by the author of. Malaguet concerning 
edugatian, 
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others moſt apt to raiſe, and to keep up the attention, 
and ſet each faculty of the mind on work: It gains 
the eaſieſt admiſſion into both head and heart; it 

ſtrikes the deepeſt; ſticks the longeſt; gives the 
moſt delight; by learning ſomething, for the hearers 
themſelves to diſcover ; and diſobliges leaſt, by put- 
ting them upon making their own application. On 
theſe accounts, it has been admired in all ages, and 
nations of the world; and was particularly celebrated 
in the Eaſt (). lt was the cuſtom of the wiſe men 
among the ancients, to cloth their inſtructions in apt 
ſtories and ſuitable compariſons; this they did, at once 


to pleaſe and to inſtruQ ; to excite men's attention by 


gratifying their curioſity ; and to quicken their me- 
mory by entertaining their fancy“: Our Saviour took 
this method to recommend his weighty inſtructions, 
and make them ſink deeper into the minds of his au- 
ditors. The ſame method was likewiſe proper for 


another 


education, p. 363, Kc. The like may be obſerved of the many 


figurative expreſſions, which our Saviour uſes upon ſome occaſions. 
Se Claget upon Fob. ww. 

On the ſame account it was, in all probability, that he ſo ge- 
nerally choſe to expreſs himſelf in the very words of ſome ancient 
prophet, more eſpecially in matters that were like to give offence, 
and to the ſame purpoſe it has been obſerved, that he never ſpoke 
in Parables at all, till the Jews had manifeſted ſuch a wicked and 
perverſe Spirit, as to aſcribe his miracles to a confederacy with 


 Beekzebub. Benſon's Life of Chrift, e. 7.9 1, 2. An anſwer to the 


pretended obſcurity of them may be ſeen, ib. g 3. p. 266, &c. 


* er on Matt. xiv. Whitby on Matt. xiu. 10. Nichols's 
ol. 1. | 


* As well as to prepare them occaſionlly, for a proper | roof 
and admonition, in the moſt effectual and leaſt offenſive way, by 
making themſclves judges of ſuch criminality in a parallel caſe. 
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another purpoſe, viz. to deliver ſome of the myſteries 
of-the goſpel with a degree of obſcurity and reſerve ; 
which he did both to excite men's induſtry in ſearch- 
ing further into the deep things of God, and withall 
to puniſh the ſloth and negligence of thoſe, who 
grudge taking any pains to learn God's will and 
their own duty: this reaſon, our Saviour himſelf 
aſſigns, why he ſpeaks to the multitude in parables, 
Matt. xiii. 10. &c.“ Among many other excellent 
uſes to which Chri/ applied this method? in a man- 
ner the moſt delicate and maſterly, it was peculiarly 
fitted to inſinuate ſuch points, as more immediately 
oppoſed the inveterate prejudices, or depraved in- 
clinations, of all thoſe to whom he preached ; and 
which, though neceſſary for them to be appriſed of, 
ſo far as might help afterwards to reconcile their 
thoughts to theſe things, when, they were able to 
recolle& that they had been intended, and foretold 
trom the beginning; yet were not at that time to be 
laid down ia a more open, direct manner; ſuch as 
related chiefly to the external circumſtances of his 
perſon and doctrine; and the effects thereof, upon 
both Jew and Gentilet- 
As to the fundamental parts of his TA and 
his manner of declaring them; both theſe were eaſy 
and e. ſuch as the weakeſt and moſt ignorant 


(unleſs 


foes ' Lowth Dir. p. 185. Comp. Japuclot de la verite, &c. p. 
7 fy: . 253. Lightfoot in Matt. xi. 3. 98 
7 
* + Vid. Faul 5. 319, &e. 
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- (unleſs affectedly ſo) could not miſtake; and pro- 
paſed in that plain, popular way to which they were 
the molt accuſtomed, and in which they would be 
molt likely to apprehend him: The Eaftern writers 
are well known to abound with brief maxims ; pa- 
rabolic or proverbial expreſſions; and extremely 
popular forms of ſpeech +: In which fuch a dry, 
way of reaſoning. and diſcourſing; ſuch a minute 
detail of circumſtances and reſtraining clauſes, as 
is in uſe with us, would have been little reliſned or 
regarded; and which ſtyle of theirs might be eaſily 
juſtified in point of certainty and perſpicuity ; fince 
to one who is tolerably well acquainted with it, the 
main drift lies commonly very obvious under all theſe 
ſtrong and ſignificant, however highly figurative, 
and bold expreſſions; nor is there any great difficulty 
in ſupplying all the proper qualifications, which of 
courſe ariſe in every ſubject; and will have an al- 
lowance made for them fo long as either common 
ſenſe, or common equity and candour is admitted. 
And it is worth remarking, that wherever Chri/”s 
words ſeem capable of different ſenſes, we may 
conclude that to be the true one, which lay moſt 
level to the comprehenfion of his auditors ; allowing 


for thoſe figurative expreſſions which were ſo very 
frequent and familiar with them, and which there- 
fore are no exceptions to this general rule, this 
neceſſary canon of interpretation, whichyf all others, 
J think wants moſt to be recommended. . 


The 
+ Vid. Aſſize Serm. at Carliſſe, on Matt. v. 40. 1743. 
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The bulk of his doctrine was purely practical, al- 
ways highly pertinent to the caſe in hand, and of an 
immediate and apparent tendency to the moſt bene- 
ficial purpoſes : and he is ſo far from ſeeking repu- 
tation by an artfull and elaborate manner of explain- 
ing it; that he ſeems barely to propoſe each point, 
together with its proper ſanction and leaves it to ſhine 
forth by its own light. *Tis neither verſed in any 
nice, ſubtile ſpeculations, nor involved in pompous 
paradoxes, nor adorned with flowers of rheftoric. 
We find it free from all oſtentatious and unnatural 
flights, as well' as from that load of ſuperſtitious 
rites, and laviſh ceremonies, which encumbered 
every other ſyſtem: confiſting of ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial duties; containing general comprehenſive rules 
to try them by; and grounded on ſuch never failing 
principles of action, as muſt enable his diſciples to 
determine for themſelves, and judge aright in each 
particular caſe ; as for inſtance, in that of the /ab- 
bath; which, like all other ſolemnities, was inſtituted 
for the ſake of man; and therefore ſhould be made 
ſubſervient to his good“; and in that, to the glory of 
his Maker, which are inſeparable from each other. 
In meats and drinks, and every thing, by conſe- 
quence, of the ſame kind; which, as being merely 
external things, mult likewiſc be of an in: diſferen pa- 
ture; and therdfore could not of themſelves defile a 


Man 


* Mart ii. 27. Vid Cleric: 
F Col. tl. 21. 0 f 


1 Matt, xv. 18. Mark vii. 15. See Light. Harm. p. 237. 


Pool in loc. p- 166, 167. or Whit 
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man}, In that of oaths, the ſeveral kinds whereof 
were all really of the ſame import, as including the 
fame virtual appeal to God; and: therefore muſt 
needs be of equal force, and ſhould alike exclude all 


fraudulent, evaſive artifices . In that of vows, which 


bind only to things otherwiſe innocent at leaſt, and 
by which none ever could exempt themſelves from 
duties of a prior, and perpetual obligation $. In that 
of contracts, which confer a ſtrict right to the thing 
contracted for; more eſpecially the great, general 
one of matrimony, which ought not to be raſhly vio- 
lated by either party, or diſſolved for any caule leſs 
than ſuch an one as muſt prove inconfiſtent with the 


very foundation and original end thereof, v. g. forni- 


cation or adultery*. And by that univerſal, rule, of 
nuerey being preferable to ſacrifice, whenever a mora/ 
and a pyſitive precept interfere with one another f. 


Such doctrine muſt appear, not only excellent in 
itſelf, and taken independently ; but more eſpecially 
ſo, in the circumſtances under which it was deliver- 
ed: As fully obviating the ſeveral falſe maxims, and 


fallacious gloſſes, advanced by the Jewiſh teachers 


of our Saviour's time: in which reſpect it muſt be 
doubly 


Il Matt. xxiii. 16, &c. 


Matt. xv. 6. Mark. vii. 11. 

Matt. v. 32, &c. compared with 1 Cor. vii. 15. and Wolf. ib. 

Vol. III. p. 407. That this ſhould be underſtood, rather as 2 

+ capital — of ſuch an inconfiſtency, than as the ſole reſtrain · 
e 


ing cla 


of a divorce, vid. 4 ogy Obſ. Sacr. vol. i. p. 25. 
91 


on 1 Cor, vii. 15. : 


+ Matt. ix. 13. xii. 7. 


D Xx” var. 
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doubly uſeful, as an inſtruction in ſeveral truths of the 
laſt importance, and a guard againſt ſo many popular 
errors; and may be conſidered, as another inſtance 
of his exquiſite manner of accompdating things, both 
to the general benefit of mankind, and the particular 
exigencies of his hearers. | 

Laſtly, our Saviour's way of arguing, muſt carry 
ſomething of a peculiar force and poignancy along 
with it, and be attended with extraordinary degrees 
both of conviction, and aſtoniſhment ; as he knew 
thoroughly what was in man, and therefore could 
ſpeak to his heart directly; as he ſaw into the moſt 
ſecret thoughts, and purpoſes, of all thoſe whom he 
had to deal with ; and often ſhewed them plainly that 
he did ſo, by removing the latent prejudices of his 
weaker friends, An obviating the-doubts and diffi- 
culties, as they aroſe in their own minds; before they 
durſt give utterance to them : By anſwering ſuch 
objeQions as had been made only in private, or out 
of his hearing || : By refuting every plauſible pre- 

tence, 

t Matt. ix. 4. xii. 25. Mark xi. 5. ix. 33. 34. 35. Luke v. 22. 
vi. 8. ix. 47. xi. 17. John vi. 61. 70. xvi. 6. 2 See other 
inftances in Clagett on John vii. 33. 34. Lam, Harm. on Jobs; 
v. 14. p. 272. Benſon, Life of Chriſt, c. 5 ſect. xi. 3. And Z;ght- 
foot on John i. 48.— Harm. p. 535. 

$ Comp. John xvi. 19, 30. et Cleric. in John xi. 22. 


This ſeems to have been the cate in John vii, 15, 16.— 


nnn. 28. and many other places, why that circumſtance is not 
expreſſed. Comp. Luke xxii. 61. See Benſon's Life of Chrijt, 


c. 5. 6 iv. and g x xi. where ſeveral texts are explained by the 
conſideration of Jeſus, his knowing the hearts of men; and that 


he could talk to their thovghts as we do to another's words or 


of 


actions. 
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tence, and laying open the moſt artful ſtratagems of 
his ſubtil adverſaries; detecting their hypocriſy, 
expoſing their true aim; and thereby cutting off all 
poilbility of reply: On which account, his word 
mult needs be quick and powerful, and ſharper than 
any two edged ſtword.— In this reſpect, it might well be 
ſaid, never man ſpake like this man. Many inſtances 
whereof will occur upon a diligent peruſal of the 
Golpcls “. | 

Thus did Chrift, live and teach; ſhewing himſelf. 
ſuperior to the reſt of the world, as much in each of 
theſe reſpects, as he was in his miracles. 

There was an extraordinary man among the 
Greeks, who has often been compared to Chriſt, there 
being a reſemblance between them, in ſome very 
remarkable particulars. Socrates, like Chriſt, lays 
out all his time, in going about to admoniſh, and 
reform his countrymen ; which he affures them, 
was a miniftty enjoined him by the Deity, for their 
benefit, to whom he ſuppoſes himſelf given, or /ent 
by God; with the utmoſt firmneſs, bearing all the 
injuries, and deſpiſing the affronts, to which he was 
continually expoſed on that account, He frequently 
reſorts to places of public concourſe, and generally 

grounds 


Actions. Comp. Dr. Harwoed's new Introd. to the N. T. c. 8. 
$ 1. Where many ingenious obſervations, occur to the ſame 
9 

be argument from thence in favovr of Chriſtianity, may 
be — in Bourn's Diſcourſes, on the Parables, V. 3. Serm. i. 
P. . Kc, | 


f 
* 


4 
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grounds his diſcourſes on 6 Wüst occurs there, making 
ule of every place, and ſeaſon, and occaſion, to ex- 


erciſe and inculcate his philoſophy. He chooſes a | 


ſtate of poverty, to clear himſelf from all ſuſpicion of 
any private intereſt, and make his character more 


unexceptionable, by ſhewing that he himſelf, prac- 


tiſed what he taught“: He avoids meddling with 


the affairs of the public; declines poſts of authority 


amongſt his fellow citizens ; ſuch,in thoſe bad times, 
muſt have precipitated his fate, before he had done 


them any conſiderable ſervice. He perſeveres in fiſting 


and examining their prejudices, in order to detect 
their ignorance and preſumption+, and to mortify 
their pride, on all occafions, and declares that he 
muſt perſevere in the ſame courſe , even when he 
clearly foreſaw, that the lofs of his life would cer- 
tainly attend it $ : nay, that he would continue this 
courſe, though he were to die ever ſo often for it. 


2 


When merely out of envy, he is delivered up to his 


enemies, and on a moſt malicious proſecution 
brought to his trial, inſtead of having recourſe to 
the uſual way of fupplication, and applying to the 


paſſions of his judges; he proves to them, that they 


ou a not to n of any ſuch application; he in- 
0 | forms 
* Vid. Plutarch Adverſ, Colet. op. Vol. II. | 


+ Plat. apol. Sect. q T Ibid. 
Ken Mem. Lib. iv. Fin. 


1 2 
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forms their reaſon, and appeals to their conſciences; 
and proceeds ſo far in his own defence, as would be 
juſt ſufficient to aſſert his innocence, and ſhew them 
the great ./in of perſecuting and oppreſling it. 
Inſtead of uſing, or permitting, any other means 
to avoid his death, he ſignifies that it was free, and 
voluntary in him, becauſe it had become neceſſary 
for. the world; and meets the inſtruments thereof, 
wich the utmoſt calmneſs and ſerenity. | 

He left, none of his philoſophy in writing, but 
took good care, as he ſaid, to imprint it deeply 1 in 
the hearts of his diſciples, which ſome of them deli- 
vered down to us,; [though in a manner very differ- 
ent from that 6mplicity, and ſtriet propriety, with 
which the goſpels are recorded}. and, indecd, the 
effects which his inſtructions and example, had 
upon them, were prodigious . 5 
Some other circumſtances might be pointed out, 
were we to draw a parallel between them, conſider- 
ed as public teachers. But notwithſtanding any 
ſuch, and with out derogating from the character of 
Socrates ; we (till may affirm, that he was far ſurpaſſed 
dy Chri; as well in the importance of the doctrines 
taught by him, as in the candid, clear, convincing 
manner of delivering them; and in that purity and 
general perfection, which diſtinguiſh Chri oy from 
every other ſyſtem of Religion. 

From 


J Vid. Charpentier Life of Soer, 
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From theſe flight ſtriftures on a character juſtly 
reputed one of the moſt upright and complete among 
mere men; when it is placed in oppoſition to that of 
Chriſt our Lord, tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh which has the 
advantage“; as is freely owned by ſome modern 
unbelievers f. The ſame thing would appear more 
clearly, were the latter to be drawn out at large ; and 
exhibited together with any other of the moſt celebrated 
legiſlators or Profeſſors of philoſophy. But ſuch a 
comparative view ſeems to be little neceſſary to its 
illuſtration. * 

And I content myſelf with only touching on ſome 
few of thoſe remarkable circumſtances in the life of 
Feſus, which were recorded by his firſt diſciples, as 
the evidences of his being the Son of God; which 
brought ſuch multitudes to believe on him at that 
time, and which one would think ſufficient to pro- 
duce the ſame belief in every age; as they have 
actually done, both with the generality wherever 
they have been fairly offered to them ; and with the 
beſt, and wiſeſt men, who have given themſelves 
leave duly to reflect upon them. 


P in Macknight'; truth of the Gol - 


pe] Hiſtory 
rallel in Rouſſcau : Treatiſe on Education, and 


+ See the 
Voltaire's Eſſay on Toleration, c. 14. 
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HEB. II. 14, 15. 


Foraſmuth then as the children are partakers of fleſh 
and blood, he alſo himſelf likewiſe took part of the 
fame ; that through death he might deſtroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, "he 3 and de- 
liver them who through fear of death, were all 
heir life-time Joes to 586 gf | AK 2 2h 


IE author of this epiſtle bad in a the foregoing 
part of it been proving, that both Chriſt, 105 
fandtifieth the world, and they who. are ſanctiſied by 
him, were brethren ; of the ſame ſeed, and alike 
children of the promiſe wherein al ibe nations of the 
earth were to be bleſſed : whence he infers, foraſmuch 
then as the children [mankind in general] are par- 
takers of fleſh and blood Lor mortal by nature; ] be 
alſo, who was to be the captain of their ſalvation, muf# 
likewiſe take part of the ſame, and ſuffer in it; that 


he might not _w ſhew them, how death was to be 
over- 
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overcome in this very nature; but actually pro- 


cure an abolition of it; — that by ſubmitting to this 
for a while himſelf, %u might for ever reſcue all 


bis brethren from it; and at length raiſe them to the 


ſame ſtate of glory which he now enjoys: That it 
was a work highly worthy of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs; or (as the apoſtle ſays) became him for 
zwhon' ate all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many ſons to glory, to make this wonderful 
humiliation of their head a neceſſary ſtep thereto; 
that he [Chriſt } by the grace of God, or through the 
love of the Father f, ſhould tate death for every man; 
and thereby, as it is in a parallel place}, deliver the 
whole creation from the bondage of corruption, under 
<obich they had groancd, and travelled in pain together 
until now; and thus defeat and yanquiſh our great 
adverſary, who had ſo long ſubjected us to ſuch a 
ſtate of vanity, and wretchedneſs ; and finally exalt 


the world to the higheſt degree of happineſs and per- 


fection, by that very thing, which had been introdu- 
ced in order to debaſe and ruin it. Thus, by once 
undergoing this laſt evit incident to our frame, he 
has taken off its force; and gained a final victory 
over it: this death is now diſarmed of its terrors; 
and man delivered from that ſervile, abjeQ ſtate 
of anxiety,” to which" the ancient heathen were, and 
ve muſt have been unavoidably reduced; as being 
„ > © WP: ” 3 | 1 con- 


e mise 


Kom. viii. 22. Comp. Heb. ii. 14, 15. A continual appre- 
henſion of being for ever under the dominion of Death, is the 


bondage or ſlavery here mentioned. Sykes, ib. 


under the Chriſtian Covenant. 
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conſtantly ſceafible of its | continual approaches 
towards us; and having no, proſpect of being 
ever freed. from its dominign over us.— This is the 
true import of that great great ſalvatian, we obtain 
through Jeſus Chriſt; which, whenever it is well 
underſtood in the world; will be judged worthy of all 
acceptation : In order to which, let us take a farther 
view of this important fubjeQ ; which, I. propoſe.to 
conſider more * under the following heads 
of enquiry: _ 

I. In what ſenſe we are delivered n death b 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, 
II. Why ſo much of the power of death is ſtill pr 

mitted to continue in the world. | 


III. What notions. of it are now proper and _ 
able. to the Chriſtian ſtate. 


1. In what ſenle are we delivered, PRs death b 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt ? | 

In order to determine this, it will be rc to 
attend to the true meaning of the word death, as it 
is ſtrictiy and properly applied in Seripture: and this 
may be belt ſeen, by looking back to the remarkable 
paſſage where it is firſt | uſed, in that denunciation 
which brought Adam and his poſterity under it; and 
where we muſt ſuppoſe it uſed in all the plainneſs, 
and propriety of ſpeech imaginable I. And accord- 
os we find the: ige here 8. as full and emphas 


tical 
_ Gen. ii. 17. 


$$ rmn Mp "JO Gen. XXXvii. 33. Ex. Ai. 19. where 
the ſame conſtruction 15 nifies entirely, totally. See this farther 
confirm'd in Taylor, Script, Div. Ch. is. p. 104. : 
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tical as words can make it. They are tranſlated, Thou 
ſhalt ſurely,—but might with more ſtrictneſs have 
been rendered, Thou ſhalt utterly die. |. Which one 
would think ſufficiently explained-in the ſentence pafl- 
ed on our firſt parents; where they are reminded 
of their original, and of that condition to which this 
change ſhould reduce them. In the feeat of thy face 
ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; 
for out of it wat thou taten: duft thou art, and unto 
duſt ſhalt thou return. Now what do we imagine 
they could poſlibly underſtand by this denunciation, 
but a reſumption of that natural [fe or conſcious 
being, which their Creator had been lately pleaſed to 
confer? the forfeiting which muſt neceſſarily include 
a loſs of all thoſe ' benefits, that then did, or ever 
could proceed from him. This ſurely, and nothing 
leſs, muſt be implied in that moſt folemn ſentence : 
nor can we well conceive the unhappy ſubjects of it, 
to have been at that time fo very ingenious, as to ex- 

plain it away, by diſtinguiſhing upon the ſeveral com- 
ponent” parts of their conſtitution ; and concluding, 
that by death no more was intended, than only a ſe- 


| Athanaſius thinks, that the doubling the expreſſion 
Mn peeve! armee, eas xas ts Ty Tu Farary Oboge Fragaaricy. 
L. de Incarn. verbi.] He ſhould not only die; but remain in 
corruption of death; as we ſhould all have done, had not the 
feeond Adam obtained for us an happy reſurrection. Vid. Patrick 
on Gen. ii. 17. with Taylor's Scheme of Script. Div. p. 104. 
And more eſpecially, {þbot's Serms. Vol. 2. f. XXI., p. 182— 
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was ſtill living in ſome different manner; or that it 
was a continuation of their conſciouſneſs," and real 
exiſtence, though in ſome other place. No: this was 
the philoſophy of after ages : concerning which, all 
I ſhall fay at preſent is, that ſome of its moſt eminent 
patrons cannot help obſerving, that they don't find it 
in the Scriptures (z.) Theſe, in their obvious mean- 
ing, repreſent the whole man, individual, perſon, or 
being ; as included in the ſentence here addreſſed to 
him; nor do they take notice of any other circum- 
ſtance in the caſe, beſide that, ſo often mentioned, 
of his returning to the dit, ar ground from whence he 
was taken : and might not the firſt pair as well ex- 

4 6 2 | hs pecd, 


Ne Vol. II. fol. Serm. 100. This is very ten- 
derly expreſſed; and the reaſon that great author gives for it, not 
unſuitable to the prejudices of his time: whereas if he had con- 
ſidered the point more fully, I preſume, he would have found the 

Scripture, not taking this natural immortality for granted ; as he 

imagines, but rather laying down the contrary ; and the New 
Teſtament every where infilting on it, as the very ground of the 

whole Chriſtian covenant ; through which alone, we attain to 
immortality, or everlaſting life. In order to form a better judg- 
ment of this, we ſhould carefully examine the,Scripture-language ; 

and ſce what all thoſe ſeveral terms, and phraſes may imply in the 
original, which are ſyppoſed to include the doctrine above - men- 

tioned : For which, fee the ArrENDix. 5F 

Gen. iii. 23. As the threatening was only in general, Thoz 
ſalt die ; and it does not appear by the hilkory, that man had auy 
notice given him of a ſpiritual death, (or the neceſſity of fnning ) 
nor of eternal death, (i. e. a neceſſity and eternity of torment) ſo 
it would ſeem ſurpriſing, if it had not been often ſaid by ſome 
men, (which was yet never proved by any) that death, natural, 
ſpiritaal, and eternal, was threatened, © Fefery, Select. Dif. p. 
22, When Adam was told that if he offended he ſhould die, 

he could not then underftand by Death a future puniſhment after 
Death, but rath&r an annibilation of his ſoul; and à diſſolution of 
| his 
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pect, that the ſame breath of life, which the Lord God 
had breathed into their noſtrils ; whereby man became 
a hing foul ; ſhould ſtill furvive the execution of 
that ſentence ; or that the daft itſelf ſhould proſe 
God ; as that any kind of knowledge of, or commu- 
nion with him, ſhould continue in that ſtate of dark- 
neſs, and deſtruction, to which they * were then 
doomed : ? | or 
Thus did death enter into the world, and reign in 
it, through that one trangreſion. Let us in the next 
place ſee how this reign. is deſtroyed ; and we deli- 
vered from it by the ebzdience of our Lord: 
Which will appear more clearly, from the date of 
chat deliverance; and this is every where repreſent- 
ed in the ſame Scripture, as commencing at the re- 
farreftion 3 nor can any thing clic conſtitute the full 
oppoſition above-mentioned : for if death be a re- 
turn to dit; then nothing but a reviving, or a re- 
fuſcitation from that duſt, can be the reverſing of it ; 


or a proper recovery from it: and accordingly, to 
this, and this alone, St. Paul confines tlie contraſt, 


he has drawn at large, between the firſt and ſecond 
Adam. Since by man came death, by man came alſo 


the reſurrection 22 the dead ; * as in Adam all 
g 4. . * die; 
his body ; and « returning to the ſame inſenſibility from which be 


had — called into being.” Yortis, Serm. Vol. VII. = 28g. 


How tbe ſame learned Author could elſewhere adopt t 
trary doctrine, and make it the burden of his diſcourſes, ms Ke 


ſeems to have done, is fomewhat ſurpriſing. 
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dic; even ſo in Chrilt ſhall all be made alive ; which 
life is, not an inherent property of our original na- 
ture; but a free gift to us}, promiſed, and procured 
by Chrift ; and accordingly termed the grace, ar gift 


of 


_ + Which words, (as a very competent judge of Scripture - lan- 
Feat has affured us) direchiy affirm, that a reſurrection, or 
ing made alive again, is granted, aſſured, and executed, by, 
and in Chrift alone; and evidently ſuppoſe, 1. That the dead are 
not made alive, till the reſurrection; tor the refurredtion of the 
dead, and being made alive, are here expreſſions of the ſame ſigni - 
fication. ' 2. That, had not a reſurrefion been provided, we 
ſhould never after death have been made alive.” Taylor's Script. 
Doctr. of Orig. Sin, p. 24. Comp. Deddridge on Job. iii. 15. 
Fam. Expoſ. Vol. I. p. 154. and Jeffery Select Diſc. p. 64. 

The ſame thing is very properly termed by Biſhop Sherlock 
[ Dilc. ii. p. 76.] a calling men from the grave into being ; or the 
making dead bodies into living meu; p. 300. which ſecond creation 
of all men, by our bleſſed Saviour, his lordſhip juſtly parallels to 
the calling them out of nothing at the firſt creation: or the reſtor- 
ing to them that life, which he at firſt gave ; ib. or the calling man 
into liſe again, out of the ſame flate of duſt, and aſhes, from which 
he was at firſt formed a livieg ſoul. ib. Diſc. vi. p. 209. 

Add Id. Diſe, Vol. II. p. 2079. * He—goes down—to the 
grave, aud his iniquities follow him ; and will riſe with him 
again, when God calls him to appear and anfwer for himſelf.“ ib. 

278. The fear of death can be allayed by nothing, but the 
* of living again — death is a ſleep from which we expect to 
«vate to immortality.— The ſame. notion is conſiſtently purſued 
by bis lordſhip ; Uſe and Intent of Proph. p. 69, 75, 91, 93» 
116, 118, 142, 143, 239, 240. 2d Edit. 

That nothing elſe but this compound being, which is wholly de- 
firozed by death, and whoſe conſtituent parts are renewed at the 
reſurrection, can with any propricty, be denominated man ; ſe 
in the fame eminent writer, ib. p. 86.— What iofurmountab!e 
difficulties have ariſen from conſidering theſe couftituents Tepa- 
rately, may be ſeen, ib. p. rot, &c. 3 

*Tis ſomething ſurpriſing to think, that a mere rational miad 
ſhould be the ſame in ide with a man, who conſiſts of a ra- 
tional mind, a ſenſitive ſoul. and a body. This carries no pro- 
bability with it at firſt ſight ; and reuſon cannot undertake much 
in its behalf. ib. Diſc. p. 204. | 

+ John v. 40. vi. 33, 51, 57. x. 10, 28. xiv. 6, 19. vit, 2, 
22. 1 John ii. 25. v. 11, 12, 13. 
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of God, and the gift by grace, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord &: who on that account is pleaſed to ſtile him- 
ſelf the reſurrection and the life} ; who is called our 
life.* ; and ſaid to have the keys of badet and of death ; 
who opens for us the true and only way to immorta- 
lity, through the gate of the reſurrectian; and without 
whom there is no admiſſion to it; but the wrath of 


Cod abideth on ur f. So far is it from truth, that im- 
mortal life may be diſcovered by the light of nature; 


that on the contrary, we are taught to believe, it was 
Chriſt only, who aboliſhed death, and brought immor- 
tality to light, (or revealed it,) by his Goſpel.— that 
the heathens, ignorant of this, have no hope; or no 
ground for their hope f; and that if there were no re- 
ſurrection, the very beſt of men, even they who are 
fallen aſleep in Chriſt, are periſhed**. But now Chriſt 
being himſelf riſen from the dead, and thereby be- 
come the firſt. fruits of them that flept ; we are as cer- 
tain of our own reſurrection, as that he our head is 

| riſen 


Ko. v. 14, 15, 16, 17. vi. 23. viii. 2. The reſurrection of 


the dead, through, or in Jeſus, Act; iv. 2. 1 Cor. xv. 22, 57. 
1 Pet. iii. 7. * 

John xi. 25. * Col. iii. 4. 

+ Jobn iii. 36. X 

+ * Scholars may reaſon of the nature of the Soul, aud the 
condition of it when ſeparated from the * but the common 
hopes of nature receive no ſupport from ſuch inquirics.“ Bp. 
Sherlock, Diſc. ii. p. 88. We dic and moulder to duſt ; and in 


that ſtate, what we are, or where we are, nature cannot ſay. Id. 


ib, Vol. IV. p. 79. 

The true import of this phraſe, and the argument from it, 
is well eltabliſkcd by Alexander, Parapbr. on 1 Cor. xv. p. 28, 
&c. | 


* 
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riſen for us. Hereby we become children, or heirs of 
the reſurrection; and have an infallible title to im- 
mortal life, through this adoption ; that is, the redemp- 
tion of our body*. We now know, that we ſhall not periſh 
for ever | be finally %, but live in him; or (as he 
himſelf conſtantly explains it) be raiſed up again af 
the laſt day}. We may with boldneſs approach to 
God, by a living way, which Chrift hath. conſecrated to 
us through the vail ; that is, his fleſh : through him 
we have gained the victory; may join in St. Pauls 
triumph over death and the grave ; and have infi- 
nite reaſon to expreſs our gratitude for it, with the 
fame good apoſtle ; thanks be to God, who giveth us this 
victory, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. But, 

2dly, If death be vanquiſhed, why then doth ſo 
much of it's power ſtill ſubſiſt in the world? Why 
is this pauſe permitted in the courſe of our exiſt. 
ence ; and life dropt awhile, in order to be reſum- 
ed? How comes it to paſs, that we don't rather 
live on; than die, and riſe again ?—and in what 
manner ſhall we be revived? as ſome diſtinguiſh 
the two queſtions of St. Paul], by the diſtind an- 


ſwer, 


Non. viii. 23. + Jobn x. 28. 


John ii. 16.——vi. 39, 40, 44+ 
f 1 Cor. xv. 55. 


1 Cor. xv. 35. Ting eguigevras oi ; Why are dead men 
raiſed to life ls ; or how 28 that N ſhall be recalied 
into being who now are as if they had never been? See Locle on 
the place, note J. who ſeems to have given the firſt hint of ad- 
juſting the above queries to their diſtin& replies; though we 
are ſorry to obſerve a piece. of confuſion in the ſame note, very 

| ; uncom- 
2 
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- (yer, which he gives to each, viz. that in the com- 
mon courſe of nature here, the decay and diſſoluti- 
on of things precedes a reviviſcence [ that which thou 


ſorwe/t is nat  quickened except it die;] —that ſuch a 
change of ſtates is no leſs neceflary ; and—that it 


would be as fooliſh to expect the contrary in this 
caſe ; as to expect that ſeed- corn ſhould grow up, 
without any of that alteration in its texture, which 
is occaſioned by the change of ſeaſons * and ſitua- 
tion. - 2 

Leet us proceed then, to enquire into the propriety 
of our either living on ſtill in the preſent ſtate, or 
deing removed into ſome other, without ſuch a 


change as death produces. | 
As to the former, tis plain, that in what ſtate 
ſoever mankind were originally made, they could 
not have ſubſiſted always in the preſent world; at 
leaſt, not been ſupported in ſuch numbers, as now 
take 


uncommon to that accurate writer, oceaſioned by his inverti 
the order of the ſame anſwers juſt after he had ſtated them, — 
thereby appearing to poſtpone the 36th verſe to thoſe that fol- 
low. Other commentators are forced to admit the two fold 
queſtion, an handling the firſt, either run it into a foreign 
enquiry about the. poſſibility of the thing, or fink it into the 
ſecond, as wholly relative to the manner of effectiug it. That 
the word aw; may with equal propriety be rendered why, as 
well as bow. will r ſufficiently from the parallel places, Matt. 
xvi. 11. Xxii. 12. Mark iv. 40. viii. 21, &c. in which paſſages it 
ſeems to bear the very ſame ſenſe as 9d , and in ſeveral others 
boy of the N. T. and other writers, when it is uſed interroga- 
Aively. | 3 


Y is 
Comp. Jobn zii. 24. 


1 


S 
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take their turn there, in ſucceeding generations : 
the inhabitants of this globe then muſt have been 
confined to a few individuals: or theſe been fre- 
quently removed, both to make room for others, and 
by way of advancement to themſelves ; without any 
of that pain or perturbation, anxiouſneſs ar dread, 
which uſually precedes or attends the conclufion of 
their preſent life.—How far this might have been the 
caſe, had man continued, as he came out of the 
hand of his'Creator, holy and innocent, we cannot 
caſily ſay ; but are very ſure, that when this inno- 
cence was loſt ; when fin had entered, and evil ha- 
bits ſpred and propagated : themſelves in the world; 
men were neither fit to live in it, as long as they 
| pleaſed; nor to be removed out of it in ſuch a way, 
as might ſeem moſt agreeable to them; but rather 
were to be held in a more rigorous ſtate of duty 
and dependence; in order to induce them to preſerve 
themſelves and others, their due time, in exiſtence 
here; as alſo put them on the moſt eſſectual 
means of attending to, and making ſome proviſion 
for a better ſtate. | 

If after a long life ſpent idly in this world, each 
of us were ſure of being lightly removed into ſome 
other region; we ſhould in all probability be no 

more 


Þ+ Avs a>vig rer Tt» Vick X41 aN Aug, xabamig dt c Sys, A 
Oo; $3,457 yagay, xa i,, Kat v rind. Ard „% nr 1 
| wn 6 , 74 vroumitres ; Arrian, Epictet. Diſſ. p. 558. Edi 

Upton, 1741. 
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more concerned about it, than at taking a journey 
into ſome foreign country: Or could we at any time, 
without either pain, or the apprehenſion of any, quit 
our abode here, and convey ourſelves to the realms 
above; + how ready on every flight occafion would 
each be to difpatch himſelf, or others thither ! how 
raſhiy would they ruſh into their Maker's preſence, 
however unfit and unprepared to meet him! Or 
muſt the ſovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth be 
obliged to ſend his meſſengers (as he did for Elijah) 
to conduct us thither, whenever we may be diſpoſed 
to change our ſtation ? This muſt appear no leſs in- 
decent and incongruous; neither more worthy of 
the Divine Majeſty ; nor better ſuited to the nature 
of man: who, though he be endowed with large 
capacities, conſidering whence he ſprang ſo lately 
and placed in ſo high a rank in the order of crea- 
tures, ſeveral claſſes of which are entirely ſubjected 
to him; yet is he at his beſt eſtate, of but a very limit- 
ed underſtanding; and by no means qualified to 
have the abſolute diſpoſal of himſelf ; or to be fully 
let into the manner, how he is to be diſpoſed of in 
the next world; all which were he at preſent able to 
comprehend, he would in all probability make no 
proper uſe of that knowledge : but be rather apt to 
pervert it to ſome evil purpoſe. 

... It might be neceſlary therefore to have ſuch a vail 
drawn over the whole, as is now done by death; 
while man is fixed here for ſome time, in a ſtate of 


diſcipline 
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diſcipline and probation; under general laws, to be 
foreſeen, and in ſome meaſure influenced by himſelf; 
and of which therefore he may avail himſelf ſo far, 
as to enjoy a good degree of preſent happineſs; as 
well as render himſelf meet, for ſome ſuperior ſtation, 
when he ſhall be called to it. Here he is firſt pro- 
duced, and formed to act a part upon this preſent 


ſtage ; a ſhort one indeed, but ſuch as may in general 


be ſufficient to conſtitute a real character; and lay a 
juſt foundation for eternity: then the ſcene cloſes in 
ſo ſevere and folemn a manner, as muſt, if any thing 
can alarm him; and exeite ſome more than ordinary 
vigorous endeavours to prepare for his appearance in 
the next ſtate; which is of infinite importance, and 
opens with a public trial; when all perſons ſhall be 
gathered from all quarters of the world, and tand to- 
gether before the judgment. ſeat of Chriſt; at onee to 
receive their doom for all things done in the body, 
at what ever diſtance of time, to which doom their 
reſpective deaths conſigned them. 

Farther z Such a diſpenſation as this of death, how- 
ever diſagreeable it may ſome times appear to us, is 


yet in, our preſent circumſtances of great and general 


ſervice; and the apprehenſion of it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the government of mankind, conſidered 
either, as in a ſtate of natural culture, and training 
up for ſociety with one another here; or, in order 
to prepare them for a higher degree of moral happi- 


gels, 
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neſs, and mutual fellowſhip with Saints and Angels 
hereafter. The frequent warnings of it are of no 
leſs uſe, to check the enormous growth of wealth 
and power, in any particular ſtage, or member of it; 
and thereby cut off the very extenſive views, and 
curb the hardy attempts, of arbitrary and aſpiring 
men: to keep the balance even among the higher 
orders, and prevent that tyranny and oppreſſion, which 
would naturally attend the long projected ſchemes of 
overthrowing it; to reſtrain the exorbitant degrees 
of vice and villainy in thoſe of lower ſtations, by the 
various terrors which attend the proſpect of it; and 
by its viſible inflition ;—to correct the ſallies of in- 
temperance, and abandoned luſt, by bringing their 
fad effects ſo frequently to view ;—by being the moſt 
powerful means of breaking wrong aſſociations, and 
reforming evil habits ; ſince this is the very ſtrongeſt 
and moſt general alarm, raiſed and collected from 
all quarters of our conſtitution * ;—by putting us 
upon rouſing ourſelves from ſloth and ſupine negli- 
gence, and recollecting what a precarious ſtate we 
are in ;—by preventing our being ever wholly im- 
merſed in the low cares, and ſunk under the load 
of any croſſes and calamities of this ſame tranſitory 
life :—helping us to raiſe our thoughts and expecta- 
tions to a better; and enabling us to keep them 
more ſteady and intent upon it ;—to fix our hearts 

there, 


'  ® Gee Hartley's Eſay on Man, Vol. I. p. 466, 
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there, where our real treaſure lies; and whither we 

are in ſo ſenſible a manner, daily haſtening fn}. 
Theſe are very obvious conſiderations on the 
ſubje& of the divine ceconomy, in ſuffering death, 
and the general apprehenſions of it, to prevail in ſuch 
a world as ours. Nor are there perhaps others of leſs 
229 | moment, 


[9] © In general, to all mankind death is no ſmall benefit, as 
it increaſeth the vanity of all earthly things, and ſo abateth 
their force to tempt and delude ; hath a tendency to excite ſober 
reflections; to induce us to be moderate in gratifying the ap- 
petites of a corruptible body; to mortify pride and ambition; 
and to give a due ſenſe of our dependence upon God. And 
when death, at too great a diſtance, was not ſufficient generally 
to gain theſe important ends; when mankind abuſed a life pro- 
longed. near a thouſand to univerſal exceſs, and violence; 

Gen. vi. 12, 13.] God was pleaſed after the deluge, to vary 
this diſpenſation, by ſhortening our days; and gradually re- 
ducing them to threeſcore and ten, or fourſcore years. And 
if the degeneracy of the Antedilnvian were the occaſion of this 
reduction of human life, (as ſeems moſt probable) then it will be 
true, that as Dearth entered into the world by Adam' in, fo 
the HASTENING of death, or ſhortneſs of life, rame upon all men, 
by the fin of that vicious generation; and by their diſobedience, 
we are all again ſo far made fnners ; not as a puniſhment for 
their crimes, — in merey and goodneſs: That the wild range 
of ambition and luſt, might be reduced to narrower bounds, and 
have leſs opportunity of doing miſchief ; and that death, being 
brought ſtill nearer to our view, might be a more powerful motive 
to regard leſs the things of a tranſitory world, and to attend 
more to the rules of truth and wiſdom.— Thus I judge of the 
preſent ſhortneſs of life; and we cannot err much, if we think 
that God, upon occaſion of Adam's fin, conſtituted our life frail, 
laborious, and ſorrowful; and at length concluded by death: 
not to puniſh us for another man's fin ; but to leſſen temptation, 
and to promote our ſpiritual good: For in ſeveral places the 
Scripture directly affirms, that affliction and _— is the chal- 
tiſement of our Heavenly Faru; and particularly applies our 
common mortality to the forementioned good purpoſes. 

S xxxix, xlix, xe. Eccleſ. i, ii, &c.* Taylor's Script. 
octr. of Orig. Sin, p. 67. &, 3 | 
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moment, which conduce to the ſame end by making 
it naturally fit, and neceflary, for ſuch diſordered and 
corrupted bodies as we bear about us, to be totally 
diſſolved; in order to eradicate thoſe various traces, 
which may have been formed in them, by inveterate 
affeciations '; and which perhaps could not otherwiſe 
have beei..reverſed ; even on the moſt ſincere reſolu- 
tion of returning to a better conduct: that ſo, in 
might not be immortal in our bodies ; but theſe being 
new moulded, and thoroughly refined and reQthed ; 

might become more commodious habitations, for the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfet ;——might be changed 
from natural bodies to ſpiritual. And if ſuch change 
be neceſſary, as we are taught, by the beſt authority 
to believe it is*; it ſeems to be but of ſmall conſe- 
quence when, or in what manner this be made; whe- 
ther we are to /lecp firlt, or be found like thoſe of the 
laſt generation : fince the times of our dying and rif- 
ing again arc, in reality, coincidenth ; and our change 
either way, alike momentary : nor will it be any more 
to us than the twinkling of an eye ; neither ſhall thoſe 
that remain unto the coming of the Lord, prevent us 
who were fallen aflcep ; or enter into the joy of their 
Lord before us; but both we and they ſhall, ar the 
found of the laſt trump, be caught up together, to meet the 
Lerd in the air, and fo be ever with him . ; 


But 


21 Cer. xv. 50, 
I See Taylor on Rem. p. - $34: , 
t 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. ef. i. 15, &e. 
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But how many uſes ſocver may be aſſigned for 
ſuch a diſpenſation as this of death; we are ſtill to re · 
member, that it muſt be but an imperfect ſketeh, of 
ſome few of thoſe various ends, that are contain'd in 
this great plan of providence; whereof ſo very ſmall 
a part at preſent lies before us; a more complete diſ- 
play of which, will probably conſtitute no inconſider- 
able portion of our future happineſs, when we ſhall 
know, ven as we ourſelves are known; when our 
whole ſpirit, foul, and body, ſhall be preſented blame- 
leſs, at the coming of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chri/t. 
Which brings me to conſider, | 

.zdly, What notions of death are now proper and 
agreeable to the Chriſtian ſtate. 

Now this reſults from, and has been in a oy de- 
gree anticipated under the foregoing heads. 

For. if among the heathen, whom our apoſtle 
points out in the latter part of the text, the great 
dread of death, and that perpetual bondage conſe- 
quent thercon, aroſe from their ſurveying it as the 
laſt evil, which puts a period to their whole exiſt- 
ence; [many of them contending that it did ſo [e]; 
fo) _ Eumen. v. 655. ZEutip. Toad. v. 487, 63t, 


&c. Moſch. 7 Bien. v. 100-1056. Catull. 5. 6. Lueret. 
3. 842, &c. 987, &c. Lucan Lib. iti. v. 39, 40. vii. v. 470. 
471, viii. v. 395, 396. Sen. Trag. Tro. A. 2. Chor. Cf. et 
Cat. in Sal. e. 51, 52. Cic. pro Clu. c. 61. Comp. id. ſup. 

122. n. [B] Plin. N. H. Lib. iti c. 7. ib. vii. c. 56. Sen. 
Eo 54» 71, 99. Id. Conſol. ad Pol. c. 27. et ad Mae. e. 
19. Epictet. Arr. L. iii. e. 24. Celſus ap. Origen. L. v. Plu- 
tarch. Op. p. 100. E. Comp. Cleric. in £cel. | r. 2 $- 


Whithy on 2 Tim. i. 10. Campbell, Neceſſ. of Rev. + Chand- 
fer. on 1 Thef. iv, 13, 14. 
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and none, as we have ſeen, having ground ſufficient 
to convince them of the contrary ;] we, who are 
taught to look upon it in quite another light, ought 
to be affected with it in another manner. To them 
indeed death had a terrible found, and could not 
but be attended with a train of the moſt melancholy 
refletions ; whenever they were forced, (as they 
were frequently) to refle&t upon it. This would 
unavoidably be mixing with all their entertainments; 
and when it did fo, would as unavoidably allay and 
ſpoil their reliſh ; which we find ſome of them con- 
fefling and complaining of f. This was the ſword 
continually hanging over their heads by a fingle 
hair; the ſpectre always haunting their abode ; 
which, whatever ſome profeſſed libertines might 
pretend, would caſt a ſudden damp on every joy; it 
would leave no preſent gratification free from anx- 
iety ; And as to any future proſpects, through what 
a gloom muſt each conſiderate perſon view theſe, 
which were all to be cut off fo very ſoon, and either 
cloſe in a final abſolute extinQion ; or, if he ſhould 
be called to life again, that life commence a ſtate of 
puniſhment and ſuffering ; to which, he muſt be con- 
ſcious, he was but too liable! In this caſe, how could 
man, even a comparatively wiſe and good man, con- 
template himſelf any otherwiſe, than as walking all 
his life-time in a vain ſhadow, and at laſt lying down 
in ſorrow and deſpair ! 
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. Cic. Tuſe. Q 1. 11, 13.—de Fin. 1, * ur 
quaſi faxum Taatalo, ſemper — 3 wh 
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But how entirely is this ſcene changed under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation | What a different apprehen- 
ſion muſt we now have of death, when we know that 
it is ſo far from injuring any of our moſt rational 
pleaſures, or deſtroying our purſuits, that it rather 
puts us into a capacity of enjoying them more per- 
fectly; and opens a way to our more free, full, and 
uninterrupted proſecution of them, to eternity! A 
way, which though, for reaſons intimated above, it 
muſt be in ſome meaſure gloomy ſtill; yet is there 
little left to terrify; —much to ſupport and comfort 
us, when we come into the ſhadow of this vale. of 
death ;—cnough to brighten up its horrors, and 
convert them into a crown of glory; to make us 
even rejoice that we are got ſo near it; from whence 
we may ſurvey thoſe . bliſsful ſeats, of paradiſe, that 
are prepared to receive us and to which it imme- 
diately conducts us. The heathen had at beſt but 
feeble arguments for, or rather ſome faint gueſſes at, 
and wiſhes of, an Hereafter ; and in the mean time 
were toſſed to and fro in uncertainty, among their 
ſeveral confuſed ſyſtems ; fluctuating in perpetual 
doubts ; and on each diſappointment, ready to give 
all up, and fly even to the moſt miſerable of com- 
forts, utter inſenſibility, for refuge. How vaſtly 
different is our caſe; who have ſo firm a ground of 
expectation to rely on; and that ſtrong conſolation 

which 

* Vid. Cic. Conſiderat. n. [B] p. 128. Portus cuim 
eſt, æternum nihil ſentienti receptaculum. Id. Tſe. Diſp. v. 40. 
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which reſults from it, in all difficulties and diſtreſſes ! 
Who can at all times /ay hold on the hope that is ſet 
before us, as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ſtedfaſt; 
God himſelf having given us not only expreſs pro- 
miles, in which it is impoſſible for bim to lie; but alſo 
many infallible proofs, and actual inſtances, of what 
the generality of heathens were uſed to think im- 
poſlible}, a reſurrection from the dead. And though, 
as being partakers of fleſh and blood, we are till natu- 
rally mortal; nor was it Chriſt's intent to alter our 
whole frame inſtantaneouſly, by tranſlating us into 
ſome different order of Beings; as he muſt have 
done, had he freed us from all natural corruption; 
and which (as we have ſeen above) would have been 
highly improper, fo long as there were the ſeeds of 
moral corruption yet remaining in us :—but he choſe 
rather to improve our nature gradually, and procure 
a proportional enlargement of its privileges; as he 
did in the moſt effectual manner, by laying hold of 
the ſame nature; and liſting it up, firſt from the 
body of ſin, by his doctrine and example; and then 

purchaſing for it a releaſe from its preſent ſorrow, 
pain, and diſſolution, by a life of perfect innocence, 
conſummate Pens © and ons obedience unto 
| And thus, by the mediation of the ſecond . 
are we delivered from the moſt dreadful part of the 


ſentence 


1 Plin. N. H. L. ij. c. J. ib. I.. vii c. 35. Celf. ap. Orig. v. 


p- 240. M. Anton. xii. 5. See Whithy on 1 F . 13. and 
Halle Diſcourſes, Vol. I. p. 298. * 
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ſentence entail'd on the firſt; that which denounced 
death abſolutely, and indeterminately; and thereby 
left man in a ſtate of unlimited ſubjection to it; or 
rather, this death, which though in one ſenſe it ſtill 
preſerves its power over the world; and will and 
ought (as we have ſeen) to preſerve it, during the 
whole of this probationary ſtate; —and like wiſe on 
account of that ſin whereof it is the great corrective, 
Has ſtill the appearance, and the name of an enemy, 
[the laſt enemy that ſball be deſtroyed is death ;] this 1 
 fay, to us is become a very different thing from what 
it was to our firſt parents, and the generality of their 
offspring; before the dawning of that proſpect, which 
our Lord has opened by his coming into the world. 
"Tis now fo far from the extinction of our Being; 
that it becomes the great improvement, and the 
exaltation of it :—the end of all our labours in one 
ſtate ; and the commencement of our recompence-in 
another. In which view, God will not appear either 
to have made all men for nought ; or ſuffered them to 
be entirely ſubject unto vanity, even here: the pre- 
ſent life, however frail and tranſitory, it thus taken in 
relation to, and as connected with another; is very 
far from being an uſeleſs, or contemptible gift: 
much may be done in this bad world, if we but make 
a proper uſe of it; towards rendering ourſelves meet 
to be partaker: of a better: the ground of the beart 
may be prepared the ſeed of virtue ſown ;—the 
heavenly plant ſo far produced and forwarded ; that 

K | when- 
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whenever it ſhall be removed to a more favourable 
clime, it may fpring up, and flouriſh in immortal 
life: and our being inform'd that it certainly will do 
fo, mult be the ſtrongeſt motive and incitement to us 
for thus labouring chearfully in our Lord's vineyard; 
for being ftedfaft and unmoveable, always abounding in 
his work; foraſmuch as we know, that our labour ſhall 
not be in vain. Our title to this immortality is now ſo 
ſure, that we are often addreſſed as if already in poſ-, 
ſeſſion of it. We are faid to have already paſſed 
from death to lie. We are taught to conſider this 
our temporary diſſolution as no death, in the original, 
proper ſenſe of the word; fince we can not have 
any apprehenſion that it will leave us under the bon- 
dage of corruption, and in the blackneſs of darkneſs for 
ever; but on the contrary, are aſſured, that it leads 
us to the glorious liberty of the children of God ; to an 

inberitance incorruptible, and that fadeth not away, re- 


ferved in heaven for us. 


Thus 


* Heb. vii. 22, 23. See Benſon on 1 John iii. 14. and Eph. ii. 

1 Lin v. 21. 1 John iii 14. 

1 Quando homo peccator incipit credere in Filium Dei vera et 
viva fide, et illius principii vite particeps exadit, per quod ætern · 
um illud exitium — tum ſimu] dicitur ſuperaſſe mor- 
tem temporalem, quz ſolummodo confiderabatur ut æternæ mprtis 
miniſtra. Ac proin credens non dicitur mori, etiam quoad cor · 
14. ; gu nexus qui inter hanc ct æternam mortem erat, ſublatus 

itringa, Obſerv. Sacr. Lib. ii. c. 7. p- 15 $1, Death is 
as 4 — nad to what it would otherwile have been to 
the —1 and the felicity of heaven is ſo ſure, and ſo near, 
that by an eaſy and common figure, true Chriſtians are * 
of as already there. Doddr, on Job. viii. 51, 32. 


* 
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Thus is mortality ſwallowed up of life ; and we 
henceforth are ſaid not to die*, but ſleep; as Chriſt 
pronounces of thoſe two whom he had raiſed f; and 
as the intermediate ſtate of every Chriſtian is de- 
ſcribed by his apoſtles : nay, in his profeſſ'd proof 
of a general reſurrection; he declares of all the faith. 
ful, that they ever live to God ; as being ſtill in cove-- 
nant with him S; from whom death itſelf cannot e- 
parate them || : nor will the interval between that and 
the reſurrection, be of any more account with God, 
than it is of real import to themſelves ; as we have 
ſeen. | 

Thus, though in the fight of the unwiſe, wwe ſeem to 
die, (or drop into a total annihilation,) yet is our hope 
full of immortality ; and our departure and diſmiſſion 
from this mortal ſtate, becomes our entrance and ad- 
miſſion into it. Well therefore may we now ſay with 
the Plalmiſt **, Return unto thy reſt, O my ſoul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. I will lay me 
down in peace, and ſleep; till I awake in the morning, 
of the reſurrection. We may, with the good apoſtle, 
chearfully commit our ſouls into the hand of our faithful 
Creator; who, we are perſuaded, is able to keep that 
which is committed unto him, againſt that day. What 
a mild and unterrifying thing muſt death be, in ſuch - 

| a view 
* Joby vi. 50, 51 —Xi. 26. 
+ Matt ix. 24 Mart v. 39. Luke viii. 53. John xi 11. 
1 Cor. xv. 18, 20. 1 The. iv. 13. 14.—v. 10. vide ſupt#. _ 


Lale xx. 38. Kom. viii. 38 
** P/al. ci. 7. Eſal. xvii. 15. liz. 14. cut 
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a view as this! *Tis nothing, we ſee, in the ſcripture- 
account; nor are we ever bid to fear, or prepare for 
it, (as is obſerved by a pious writer f;) but to J 
and watch for f, and haften unto, that coming of the day 
of the Lord ||, which ir directly introduces; and which 
is therefore ſaid to be af hand; to draw nigh, and 
preſent our judge, even et the door (1). There is no- 
thing therefore tertible in Death, to ſuch as have 
learned to conceive of it aright; and are ready to 
abide its conſequences. The pains that may attend 


it are uncertain ; oft far from being equal to thoſe. 


we 


Taylor on Rom. p. 355. Comp. Alexander on 1 Cor. xv. p. 34 


$3 Matt. xxiv.-42. &c. xxv. 13. Mark xiii. 33, &c. 
K U 2 Pet. iii. 12. | Si 

$ Rom. xi. 12. Phil. iv 5.1 Pet. iv 7. 

'(1) Famer v. 7, 8, 9. The hour is coming, and now is ; Jebrn 
v. 23. Though ſome of theſe, and the like paſſa may more 
immediately relate to Chriſt's firſt coming to judgment, at the 
deſtruction of Feruſalem; as ſome learned men — Lo (fee 

tin's Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. Vol, 1. p. 49, $9.) yet are they 

no leſs applicable to his ſecond coming in the ſenſe abovementi- 

oned; whereof the former has been generally confidered as a 

type: and both are uſually deſcribed in the ſame terms, Matt. 
xiv. 29, Kc. Ch. Aug. Heumannus in 1 Cor. i. 8. H une wv 
Aug, eſt dies extremus Judicii, Quamvis enim Corinthiorum 
nullus hoc die ſuperſtes futurus fit; tamen cum a die hominum 

emortuali ad diem Judicii, nullum vel bene agendi, vel reſipiſ- 

eendi ſpat um patcat; utraque dies taonquam conjuncta ſpectatur. 

Nov, Act. Erud 1759. p. 194. ib p. 204 Obſerrat Hewn- 

amn in 1 Cor. xv. 29. de Baptiſmo dig rn ruger, eripſiſſe 
hoc Paulum ad eos, qui cum Judzis ſtatuerint corpus et animum 

pari ſomno premi ad dem uſque Judicii, ſimulque utrumque reſu- 

citatum iri. Hzc plerorumque, qui ſub vet. Fad. vivebant, 

ſententia fuit, quemadmodum Heumarnnus Program wate A 1757. 

edito docuit. Imo cadem opinio M. CECC. poſt C. N. annos in 

Eecleſia Chriſtiana regnavit. Sed hoc loco eam non impugnat 

Apoſtolus; verum potius, tanquam a lectoribus ſuis receptam, 


et ipſe adſumere videtur. Comp. Alexander. Paraphr. on 1 Cor. 
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we undergo on other occaſions; never to be com- 
pared with what muſt be endured after it; if we 
have not already taken out its ing. But if we take 
due care to be of the number of thoſe, to whom theſe 
great and precious promiſes belong; —if we have an in- 
tereſt in, a well grounded expectation of them; we 
ſhall be ſo far from dreading, and declining; that we 
cannot well avoid often dwelling on, and ever de- 
lighting in the proſpect of that path, which ſafely 
leads us to the ſubſtance, and completion of them. 
Till we have done this, indeed we are, and ought 
to be, in a {tate of bondage to this king of terrors. 
Nor can we ever ſo far get the better of them, as to 
behold our change in an agreeable light ; or bear 
the reflection on it, with any tolerable quiet and com- 
poſure of mind :—it will yet fill our cup with bitter- 
neſs ;—make our whole life melancholy; and its end 
confuſion, and diſmay *. 

Secing then, that the all-wiſe Creator of the world 
has, for ſo many good ends, been pleaſed to put it un- 
der the dominion of death ; and the all-merciful Re- 
deemer hath ſo fully done his part, to qualify this 
ſeemingly moſt dreadful diſpenſation ; and convert it 
into the greateſt real bleſſing ; by making it a proper 
paſlage to, and preparation for an infinitely nobler 
and more perfect ſtate : Let us be perſuaded to do our 


parts 


Many excellent Reflections on this ſubje&, may be ſeen io 
A. Tucker, Light of nature purſued V. the lalt. c. 37. 
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parts likewiſe, that theſe gracious ends may be ob- 
tained in us; and by conſequence, that this neceſſary 
means to them, may be ever reflected on with joy, 
and nat with grief: nay, that the thought of this may 
ſerve, as it is intended, to the mitigation of all other 
griets ; and to the improvement, and the conſumma- 
tion of our joys ; whilit we are ever looking for, and 
longing after that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ance of the great God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
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APPENDIX: 


Concerning the uſe of the words Soul, 
or Spirit, in holy Seripture; and the 
| fate of the Dead there deſcribed. 


N the firſt place the words wn, mw, and rm, 
in the Old Teſtament, which are in our verſion 
generally tranſlated ſoul, or ſpirit; as well as thoſe 


of the ſame import in the New, ame and box; 


moſt commonly denote, 


I. Paxsoxs. 6 


Gen, xvii. 14. (a) That ful ſhall be eut off. Add 
Exod. xii. 15, 19,-Lev..iv. 2. If a foul ſhall fin 
through ignorance.—27,—if any one (a) of the 
common people fin through ignorance. Add vi. 2. 
vii. 20,—the ſul that eateth of the fleſh of the ſacri- 
fice.—21. the /ou/ that ſhall touch any unclean thing. 
Add 25, 27. and xvil. 10, 15, Xix. g. xx. 6. xxii. 11. 
If the prieſt buy any ſoul with his money, xxiii. 30. 
And whatſoever ſoul it be, that doth any work in 
that ſame day, the ſame ſow! will I deſtroy from 
among his people. Add Num. xv. 30, 31. xix. 13, 
20. Deut. xxiv. 7. If a man be found ſtealing any 
(a) of his brethren. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. Neither doth 
God reſpe& any perſon (b). Prov. xiii. 2,—the ſoul 

8 480 of 
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of the tranſgreſſors ſhall eat violence. Add xiv, 25. 
xix. 2. Ezek. xviii. 4. Behold, all ſouls are mine; 
as the /ou! of the father, fo alſo the foul of the ſon is 
mine. 'xxvii. 13.—they traded the perſon of men. 
Acts. ii. 43.—fear came upon every ſoul. Add Rom. 
ii. 9. xiii. 1. 1 Tim. iv 1. ſcducing ſpirits, i. e. ſeducers. 
2 Pet. ii. 14.—beguiling unſtable ſouls. Rev. 'xviii. 
13.—the merchandiſe of gold and filyer,—and llaves, 
and ſouls of men. 


: 


2. Secondly, 117 3 


As when they are numbered. Gen. ng 15. All 
the ſouls of his ſons and daughters were thirty and 
three. Add 22, 27, Exod. i. 5. xii. 4.—xvi. 16.— 
according to the number of your perſons. Num. xxxi. 
28.—levy a tnbute—one /eul of five hundred, both of 
the perſons, and of the beeves, Gc.—3 5. thirty and 
and two thouſand (c) perſons in all, Ao the (c) per- 
ſons were ſixteen thouſand. —46. fixteen thouſand (c) 
perſons. 1 Chron. v. 21. they took away—of men an 
hundred thoufand. Fer. lii. 29.—carricd away captive 
—Eight hundred and thirty two (c) perſons. 30.— Ne- 
buzaradan carried away captive of the Jews ſeven 
hundred and forty five perſons. Ads ii. 41. the 
ſame day were added unto them about three thou- 
ſand ſouls. Add vii. 14. xxvii. 37. 1 Pet. iii. 20. 
—And divided into families. Gen. xIvi. 27. All the 
fouls of the houſe of Jacob which came into Egypt. 

1 Sam. 
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1 Sam. xxii. 22. I have occaſioned the death of all 

the (c) perſons of thy father's houſe. 

—Or diſtinguiſhed from other goods. Gen. xii. 5. 
Abraham took Sarai his wife, and Lot—and all their 

their ſubſtance,—and the /ouls that they had gotten 

in Haran. xiv. 21,—Give me the perſons, and take 

the goods to thyſelf. Joſh. xi. 14. But every man 
they ſmote with the edge of the ſword, until they had 


deſtroyed them; neither left they any to breathe (d). 
Add 1 Kings xv. 29. 


3. Thirdly, foul, or ſpirit often ſignifies the man 
himſelf : as my ſoul, i. e. I. Gen. xii. 13. Say, I pray 
thee, thou art my fiſter—and my ſoul ſhall live be- 
cauſe of thee. xix. 20. Het me eſcape thither, and 
my ſou! ſhall live. xxvii. 4. that my ſou! may bleſs 
thee before 1 die. Fob vii. 15.—fo that my ſoul 
chooſeth ſtrangling. x. 1. my ſoul is weary of my 
life. Add P/al. xxxv. 9. lvii. 4. Matt. xxvi. 38. 

My ul, i. e. me. Num. xxiii. 10.—{e) let me die 
the death of the righteous. Pſalm xxxv. 3.—fay unto 
my /, L am thy ſalvation. xli. 4. heal my foul, for 
I have ſinned againſt thee. 

Thy ſoul, i. e. thy/elf. Elb. iv. 13. Prov. iii. 22. 
ſo ſhall they be life unto thy ſoul. Ezek. iii. 19.— 
thou haſt delivered thy /ou/. Add v. 21. 

Thy fpirit, i. e. thee. 2 Tim. vi. 22. The Lord 
Jeſus be with thy ſpirit. 

His 
d mW. un 
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His ſoul, i. e. himſelf. Prov. xi. 17. The mercyul 
man doth good to his own foul. Add xx. 2. 
Her ſoul, i. e. herſelf. Iſai. v. 14. (applied by a 
proſopopœia to the grave) therefore hell bath en- 
larged her/elf. 
Their ſouls, i- c. themſelves. Wai: xlvi. e. 
ſelves are gone into captivity, [applied to idols.) 
Your ſoul, i. r. you. 2 Cor. xil. 15. 1 will very 
gladly ſpend, and be ſpent tor you Y). 
Tour ſpirit, i. e. yourſelves. Mat. il. 15, and 16. 
take heed to your ſpirit. 
My ſpirit and yours, i. e. you and me. 1 Cor. xvi. 
18. they have refreſhed my ſpirit and yours. And 
in many other places. Thus, 


4. Fourtbly, fouls, i. e. perſons, are ſaid to eat. 
Exed. xii. 16.—no manner of work ſhall be done, 
—ſave that which every man muſt eat. 

To abhor meat. Job xxxiii. 20. So that his life 
abhorreth bread, and his ſou! dainty meat. Pſal. 
cvii. 18. Their foul abhorreth all manner of meat. 
Jo be ſatisfied. Ezek. vii. 19.—they ſhall not ſatis- 
fy their ſouls. 

To be made fat. Prov. xi. 25, The liberal foul 
ſhall be made fat. 80 xiii. 4. 

Or full. Prov. xxvii. 7, The full ſou loatheth an 
honey-comb, 

To be hungry. ib. To the hungry foul every bitter 
thing is ſweet. P/al. cvii. g.—he fatisficth the long- 
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ing ul, and filleth the hungry ſeul with goodneſs. 
Prov. vi. 30. Men do not deſpiſe a thief, if he ſteal 
to ſatisfy. his ſoul when he is hungry. 
Thirſty. Prov. xxv. 25. As cold waters to a 
540 foul. 
To faint Pſal. evii. 5.—their ſoukfainted in them. 
To be /mote with the ſword. Foſh. x. 23. Joſhua 
took Makkedah, and. ſmote it with the edge of the 
ſword—them, and all the /ouls that were therein. So 
30, 32. xi. 11. 1 Kings xv. 29- he ſmote all the houſe 
of Jeroboam : he left not to Jeroboam any that breath- 
ed — 
Or cut off. Pſal. Ixxvi. 12. He ſhall cut off the 
ſpirit (h) of princes, 
. + (See above, under Perſons.) | 
Io be killed. Gen. æxxvii. 21,—Let us not kill (6) 
him. Num. xxxi. 19.—whoſoever hath killed any () 
perſon. xxxv. 30. whoſo killeth any (i)-perſon. Fob. 
xXx. 3. —the ſlayer that killeth any (i) perſon una wares. 
Mark iii. 4-—ls it lawful to ſave. (4) life, or to kill. 
Deut. xix. 6.—leſt the avenger of blood purſue the 
ſlayer, —and kill (5) him. Add Rev. vi. 9. 11. 
Slain. Deut. xxii. 26.—as when a man riſeth againſt 
his neighbour and ſlayeth (i) him. xxvii. 25. Curſed 
be he that taketh reward to flay an innocent (i) per- 
ſon. Jer. xl. 14.—Doſt thou certainly know that 
Baali.—hath fent I/bmael to flay (i) thee. Exel. 
xiii. 19. will ye pollute me... to ſlay the /ouls that 
ſhould not die ? 


ih Devoured. 
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 Devoured. Exek. xxii. 25,—they have devoured 
Deftroyed. Luke vi. 9. ]s it lawful to fave (4) life, 
or to deſtroy it? A&s iii. 23.,—every ſoul which will 
not hear that prophet ſhall be deſtroyed. 

To die. Fo. ii. 14.—our (i) life tor yours. (Heb. our 
foul to die inſtead of you.) Judg. xvi. 30.—Sempſon 
faid, Let () me die with the Philiſtines. Fob xxxvi. 
14. C) They die in youth. Ezek. xviii. 20. The ſoul 
that finneth, it ſhall die. 

To fail. Jai. lvii. 16—the ſpirit ſhould fail baſore 
me. 

Io be loft. Matt. x. 39. He that findeth his (4) life 
ſhall loſe it, and he that loſeth his (t) /fe-ſhall find 
it. So xvi. 25,26. What is a man profited if he ſhall 
gain the whole world, and loſe his own ſoul? Luke 

xVii. 33. Whoſoever ſhall ſeek to ſave his (+) life, 
* loſe it, &c. 

Or kept alive. Pſal. xxii. 29. none can * alive 
n own foul; Exel. xui. 18.— Will ye fave the fouls 
alive that come unto you:? 

And ſaved. Job ii. 6.—but ſave his 0 life. Add 


Mark iii. 4. Lake vi. 9. Jam. 5. 20.—ſhall ſave a ſoul 
from death. 


- To be delivered from death, hell, the pit, or grave. 
Jeſb. ii. 13. that ye will-deliver our (=) lives from 
death. Job xxxiii. 18. He keepeth back his ſoul from 

the pit. 30. to bring back his ſou! from the pit. 
Add 
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Add Pal. vi. 4. vii. 2. XXX, 3-—xlix. 15. God will 
redeem my ſou! from the power of the grave. Add 
Ivi. 13. Ixxxvi. 2. 13. Ixxxix. 48. cxvi. 8. Prov. xxiii. 
14. Thou—ſhalt deliver his /ou! from hell. i. 
xxxvili. 17.—thou haſt in love to my ſoul delivered it 
from the pit of corruption. Jonah ii. 6.—yet haſt thou 


brought up my (=) /ife from corruption. : 


II. Sometimes theſe words include ALL LIVING 
CREATURES. 


Gen. i. 20. Let the waters bring forth—the mov- 
ing creature that hath (=) ife.—24. Let the earth 
bring forth the (7) living creature.—30—every beaſt, 
&c, wherein there is %. (Margin, a living ſoul)—1i. 
7.—and man became a living ſoul.—19.—whatſoever 
Adam called every (=) living creature, that was the 
name thereof. vii. 22. All in whoſe noſtrils was the 
breath of life (n). ix. 12.—This is the token of the 
covenant which I make between you and every (=) 
living creature.—16.—that I may remember the ever- 
laſting covenant between God and every (=) living 
creature. Deut. xx. 16.—thou ſhalt fave alive (e) no- 
thing that breatheth. 1 Cor. xv. 45.— The firſt man 
Adam was made a C) living foul ; the laſt Adam was 
made a (2) quickening ſpirit. Rev. viii. g. the third 
part of the creatures which were in the ſea, and had 
(r) life, died, xvi. 4.—Every living ſoul died in the 
ſea. | 
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II. Sometimes the Bopy alone; and that either, 


Fir, living. Job xxxiii. 25. Dis foul draweth 
near unto the grave. Y, cv. 18.— le was laid in iron 
(Hb. the iron entered his ſaw.) Comp. Luke ii. 35. 

Or, Secondly, dead. Num. v. 2. Whoſoever is de- 
filed by the (-) dead. vi- 6.—Ile ſhall come at no () 
deed body. 11. —He ſinned by the dead. ix- 6- Defiled 
by the dead bady of a man · x. 7-—If any of you—ſhall 
be unclean, by reaſon of a dead . body. (Heb- dead 
foul.) xix- 13: Whoſoever touched the dead body of 
any man that is dead · Lev. xix- 28. Ye ſhall not 
make any cuttings in your fleſh for the dead. xxi- 1. 
—There ſhall none be defiled for the dead.—1 1. 
Neither ſhall he go into any dead body. xxit 4. The 
dead. Job. xiv. 22-—His fleſh upon him ſhall have 
pain, and his /ou/ within him ſhall mourn- (v. Chappe- 
low, Comment: ib-) Hag: ii. 13-—It any that is un- 
clean by a dead body- 

And, thirdly, buried. P/- xvi. 10.— Thou wik not 
leave my ſoz! in hell: which is repeated Afr ii. 27, 
31+ Vid: Beza & Whitby in loc: 


IV. Some of the fame words ſtand for the Lire 


both of man and beaſt, and often are lo rendered in 
our verſion · 


Sen. vi. 3- My ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with | 


man (Heb: the /ov! which I give man ſhall not conti- 
nut vid- Cleric. in loc.) vii. 22-—All in whoſe noſ- 
| _ trils 
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trils was the (1) breath of life ¶ Heb· breath of the ſpi- 
rit of life ) died- ix- 5- Your blood of your lives will 
I require. (Heb. blood in your fouls) xix. 17. 
Eſcape for thy fe. xxxit. 30,—T have ſeen God face 
to face, and my life is preſerved- Exod: iv: 19-—All the 
men are dead which ſought thy /ife. xxx. 12-—Then 
ſhall they give every man a ranſom for his foul. Num. 
xVi- 22-—O God, the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh. 
vid- Cleric. in loc- So xxvii- 16- 1 Sam. xix- 5. —He 
did put his /fe in his hand—11.— If thou fave not 
thy /ife to-night- Add xxi- 1- xxv- 29. _.Yet a man is 
riſen to purſue thee, and to ſeek thy ſoul ; but the 
ſoul of my lord ſhall be bound in the bundle of life 
with the lord thy God- 2 Sam. iv. 9- As the Lord liv- 
eth who hath redeemed my ſoul out of all adverſity. 
1 Kings xix- 10'—They ſeek my life to take it away- 
So v- 14 and 2 Kings i- 14— Job it 6- Behold he is 
in thine hand, but fave his life. x. 12-—Thy viſitation 
bath preſerved my () ſpirit xii- 10. In whoſe hand 
is the /oul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind- xxvii- 8. What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
when God taketh away his ſou! ? xxxiit- 28. He will 
deliver his /ou/ from going into the pit, and 30. P. 
xxX1- 5- Into thine hand I commit my (2) /pirit- xxxv. 
7-—A pit, which without cauſe they have digged for 
my ſoul Ixix- 1- Save me O God, for the waters are 
come in unto my ſou/- Add Ixxi. 13. Ixxiv. 19. Prov- 
Xiti. 3- He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his /ife- 
xvi 17-—He that keepeth his way, preſerveth his /out 
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Add xix- 16+ Ecclef: viii- 8. There is no man that 
hath power over the (#) /p##4f, to retain the (u) ſpirit 
Jer. iv. 30. — They will ' ſeek thy life. x. 14;—There 
is no (a) breath in them. xxii. 25. I will give thee 
into the hand of them that ſeek thy life · xlviii- 6. Flee, 
fave your lives. li · 6- Flee and deliver every man his 
foul Exel. xxxvii. 5, 6.— Thus faith the Lord unto 
theſe bones—1 will cauſe (u) breath to enter into you- 
— 8. There was no («) breath in them- Amos ii. 14, 
15-— Neither ſhall the mighty deliver himſelf. Zech. 
Xii. 1.— The Lord which—formeth the (2) ſpirit of 
man within him. Matt. ii- 20.—They are dead which 
ſought the young child's (x) Life. vi- 25.— Take no 
thought for your (x) /ife, what ye ſhall eat-—Is not 
the (x) life more than meat? x. 39. He that findeth 
his (z) {ie ſhall loſe it; and he that loſeth his (x) Iiſe 
for my fake ſhall find it. So xvi- 25, 26. xx. 28-—The 
ſon of man came to give his (*) /ife a ranſom for ma- 
'ny- Mart viii. 36, 37- What ſhall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, and loſe his own ſou/? Or 
what ſhall a man give in exchange for his /oul? Add 
x. 45. Luke vii 55-—her G) ſpirit came again. Add 

ix 24, 56+ Xil- 22, 23-—take no thought for your 
(=) life, what ye ſhall eat,—the (*) /ife is more than 
meat. xiv- 26. If any man come to me, and hate not 

his own (x) life alſo, he cannot be my diſciple- xvii, 

33: Whoſoever ſhall ſeek to ſave his (2) /ife ſhall loſe 
it; and whoſoever ſhall loſe his (x) life, ſhall preſerve 
it. Xxiii. 46... Father, into thy hands I commend my 
(6) /pirit ; and having ſaid thus he gave up the ghoſt. 
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Job. x. II. —the good ſhepherd giveth his (*) /ife for 
the ſheep, So v. 15, and 17.—1 lay down my (x) life, 
that I might take it again- xii. 25- He that lov- 
eth his (*) /ife ſhall loſe it, xiii. 37, I will lay down 
my (x) life for thy ſake. So v. 38. xv. 13. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
(2) life for his friends. As xv. 26+ Men that have 
hazarded their (z) lives for the name of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. x x- 10-—his (2) /ife is in him 24. neither 
count I my (z) life dear unto myſelf, ſo that J might 
finiſh my courſe with joy- x xvit- 10,—this voyage will 
be with hurt—not only of the lading and ſhip, but 
| alſo of our (=) liver: Add v. 22.—Rom- Xt 3.—they 
ſeek my (2) life. xvi- 4+ who have for my (z) life laid 
down their own necks. Phil. ii. 30-—he was nigh un- 


? to death, not regarding his (2) life. 1 Theſſ u- 8. We 
- were willing to have imparted unto you our own 
- ſouls. 1 Pet. ii. 19,—let them that ſuffer commit the 
i keeping of their ſouls to him, as to a faithful Creator. 


1 John iii: 16. Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
becauſe he laid down his (2) /ife for us: and we ought 
to lay down our (z) liver for the brethren. Rev. 
xii · 11-—they loved not their (z) lives unto the death- 
Which fe is placed either, firſt, in the BLooD, 
Gen. ix. 4. But fleſh with the /ife thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, ſhalt thou not eat. Lev. xvii. 
11. For the life of the fleſh is in the blood. v. 14. 
For it is the /ife of all fleſh, the blood of it is for 
the /ife thereof, Deut. xii. 23.—the blood is the 
life, and thou mayeſt not eat the life with the fleſh, 


[hence 
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[hence called the blood of fouls, Fer. ii. 34. —in thy 
Kkirts is found the blood of the /ouls of the poor 
innocents. ] And accordingly ſaid to be poured out. 
Ja. liii. 12.—he hath poured out his ſoz! unto death. 
Lam. ii. 12. their foul! was poured out into their 
mother's boſom. 
Or, Secondly, BxEATH. Gen. ii. 7. God formed 
man—and breathed into his noſtrils the (a) breath 
of life. vi. 17.1 do bring a flood—to deſtroy all 
fleſh wherein is the (5) breath of life. And fo vil. 15, 
and 22. 1 Kings xvii. 17.—his ſickneſs was ſo fore, 
that there was no (a) breath left in him. Job xii. 10. 
In whoſe hand is the ſoul of every living thing, and 
the (5) breath of all mankind. xxvi. 4.—whoſe 
(a) ſpirit came from thee. Add xxvii. 3. xxxiv. 14. 
If he ſet his heart upon man, if he gather unto him- 
ſelf his (5) ſpirit and his («) breath. Pſ. cl. 6. Every 
thing that hath (2) breath. Eccl. iii. 19.—that which 
befalleth the ſons of men, befalleth beaſts—they 
have all one (3) breath. If. ii. 22. Ceaſe ye from man, 
whoſe (a) breath is in his noſtrils. xlii. 5. That 
giveth breath unto the people. Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 10. 
—Propheſy unto the (5) wind—ſay to the (%) wind— 
come from the four (5) winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon theſe flain.—ſo I propheſied,—and the (5) breath 
came into them. Dan. v. 23,—the God in whoſe 


band thy () breath is. x. 17.—there remained no 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength in me, neither is there (a) breath leſt in me. 
7a. ii. 26. the body without the () ſpirit'is' dead. 

Which breath, ſpirit, or life, | 

Enters into a man. Gen. ii. 7- God formed man, 
and breathed into his noſtrils the () breath of life. 
Revs ii. 11 —the (4) ſdirit of 7 from God. entered 
into them. 

Goes forth. P exlvi. 4. His breath gocth forth, 
he returneth to his earth- 

Departeth. Gen. xxxx. 18.—as her (e) breath was 
in departing: - ORE: 

Comes again. 1 Sam. XxX. 12 when he had eaten, 
his (5) ſpirit came again to him- 1 Kings xvii- 21.— 
let this child's ſoul come into him again- Luke viii. 
55. Ther (F) ſpirit came again, and the aroſe- 

Ir taken away. Pf, civ. ag —thou take * their 
g) breath, they die. 

Received. As vii. 59, Lord Jeſus receive my 
(/) ſpirit-| (vid- Objections.) 

Given or yielded up» Jer. xv- 9. She hath given 
up the (4) ghoft- Matt xxVii- 50. Jeſus—yielded up 
the (J) 9. Add Jobn xix. 30. — Act, v. 5, 10. 

Expired. Yob xx%i. 39. — if L-have cauſed” the 
ſoul of the owners thereof to expire (as in the mar- 
gin.) Mark xv. 37. 0 * Inns; Rinne. 80 V+ 39. and 
Luke xxili. 46. 15 ö 


V. Theſe 
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Matt. x. 28. Fear not them—which are not able 
to Kill the foul. (vid. Objeclions.) 1 Cor. v. 5. — that 
the 5 [urn may be ſaved in the day of the Lord. 
2 Cor. X11. 2 5. And I will very gladly fpend and be 
ſpent for (5) you. Heb. x. 39.—we are —of them that 
believe to the ſaving of the Foul. xli. 23.—the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect (vid. Objections. ) Xii. 17. 
Obey them that have the rule over you—fvr they 
watch for your ſouls. Ja. I. 21.— receive the word, 
which is able to ſave your fouls. 1 Pet. i. 9. Receiv- 
ing the end of your faith, even the falvation of your 
foels. ii. 25,—ye were as ſheep going aſtray, but are 
now returned to the ſhepherd and biſhop of your 
ſouls. iv. 19.—let them that fuffer according to the 

will of God, commit the keeping of their ſoulr to 
him. Rev. xx. 4.—1 faw the ſoals of them that were 
deheaded for the witneſs of Jeſus—and they * 
and reigned with Chrift a thouſand om; i 


VI. In ſome places than denote the LOWER. . APPB- 
TITES, affeclions, paſhons of the mind, or man z or 
the ſcat of ſuch appetites, &c. 


Gen. xxx. 3. — his ſoul clave unto Dinah. Xl. 8. 
it came to _ that his ſpirit was troubled. xTii. 
ai. ve are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 


* we faw the anguiſh of * foul, &c. Exod. vi- 9.— 
they 
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they hearkened not unto Afv/es for anguiſh of ſpirit 
xv. 9. my /uft ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. xx. 9. 


—ye know the (4) heart of a ſtranger. Lev. xvi. 29. 


xe ſhall afffict your /auls. Numb. xi. 6- Our ſoul is 
dried away. Deut. xi · 15,—thou mayeſt— eat fleſh— 


whatſoever thy ſoul luſteth after. xxiii . 24. thou 


mayeſt eat grapes thy fill, (t) at thine-own pleaſure. 
xxiv. 15 — thou ſhalt give him his hire, —for he is 
poor, and ſetteth his (4) heart upon it. Judg. viii. 3. 
then their (g) anger was abated towards him. 1 Sam. 


i. 10.—She was in bitterneſs of fou. — v. 15. L am a 
woman of a forrowful- (g pirit. ii. 16-—take as 


much as thy ſou/'Gefireth.. xviii, 1. the foubof Jvna- 
than was knit with the ſow of David, and Fonathan 
loved him as his ow]n /oul- xxii. 2,—every one that 


was (I) diſcontenied, gathered themſelves unto him. 


xxx- G. the ſoul of all the people was grie ved. 2 Sam. 


xtit- 39.— the ſoul of King David longed to go forth | 
unto Abſalom. xvit 8.—thou knoweſt thy father, and 


his men, that they be mighty men, and they be (7) 
cbafed in their minds. 2 Chron. xxl 16.—the Lord 
ſtirred up againſt Jehoram the (2 ) ſpirit of the Phili- 
fines.” Fob in. 20, Wherefore is light given to him 
that is in miſery, and life unto the bitter in u? xiv. 
22,his foul within him ſhall mourn- xxx. 16-—my 
foul is poured. out upon me, the days of affliction 
haye taken hold upon me- E, xxvil. 14+ He ſhall 


o 
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ſtrengthen thine heart. xxxi. 9. mine eye ĩs conſum · 
ed with grief, yea, my foul and my belly. xxxv. 25. 
let them not ſay in theit hearts, Ah, Io would we bave 
it Cab, ab, our ſoul, vid margin · ) lxxxii· amy ſor! 
reiuſed to be comforted. Ixxviii- 18. they tempted 
God-by aſking meat (») fer their luſt. cvii- g. he 
jatisſicth the. longing /ou/, and filleth the hungry /eul. 
cxliii. 4. Therefort is my ſpirit overwhelmed with- 
in me- Prov. xv. 13.—by forrow of the heart, the 
(=) Jpirit is broken. xvii. 22.—a broken | ſpirit drieth 
the bones. xxiii. 2.—put a knife to thy throat, if thou 
be a man given to appetite. xxv-· 28. DHe that hath 
no rule over his own ſpirit, is like a city that is bro- 
ken down. xxxi - 6. Give wine to thoſe that be (#) 
, heavy hearts. Eccl. vi. 7. The appetite is not fill - 
cd, 9 · Better is the ſight of the eyes than the wan- 
dering of the () defire. 1/a. xxix. 8. It ſhall even be 
as when a hungry man dreameth, and behold he 
cateth; but he awaketh, and his /oul is empty: be- 
hold he is faint, and his ; ſoul hath appetite. xxxii. 6. 
To make empty the or of the hungry. xxxviii. 15. 
—I ſhall:go ſoftly all my years in the bitterneſs of my 
ſeu}. iv. 6, the; Lord bath called thee as a woman 
grieved in (v) ſpirit. lv. 2. Let your ſoul delight it- 
ſelf in fatneſſ. Iyii. 10.—if thou draw out thy ſeul to 
the hungry, and ſatisfy the aſſlicted foul—11—the 
Lord ſhall—ſatisfy thy /ul in drought. Jer. ii. 24. 
That ſnuffeth up the v ind at her (2) pleaſure. Dan. ii. 
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3. my pirit was troubled to know the dream. Mic. 
vii. 1 my foul deſireth the firſt ripe fruit. Hab. ii. 5. 
enlargeth his dere. John x. 24.— (7) how long doſt 
thou make us /o deubt? animam no/tram tollis. xii. 27. 
Now is my /ou/ troubled. Ads xiv. 2 the unbeliev- 
ing Fewws ſtirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil aſſected towards the brethren. xv. 16.— 
his (7 ſpirit was ſtirred in him, when he ſaw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. Heb. xii. 3.—leſt ye be 
wearied, and faint in your minds. Ja. iv. S the ſpirit 
that dwelleth in us luſteth to envy. Rev. xviii. 14.— 
the fruits that thy ſoul luſteth after are departed from 


VII. In other places they ignify the surgsion 
FACULTIES, and operations of a man's mind ; 


As when theſe laſt are haperiiidded to the 3 


Deut. xxvi. 16. thou ſualt therefore Keen and do 
them with all thine heart, and with all thy foul. Add 
Xxx. 6. Matt. xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30, 33. Lule x. 
27. Alt iv. 32. 

Or oppoſed to the body. or r fleſb. Mic. vi, 7... The 
fruit of my body for the ſin of my ſoul, Matt. xxvi. 
41. The ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak. 
Add Mark xiv. 38. 1 Cor, Vi. 20.—glorify God in 
your body, and in your Spirit. Add vii. 34, 2 Cor. 
vii. 1 —let us cleanſe ourlelves from all ſithineſs of 

the 
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the fleſn and ſpirit. Gal. iii. 3. having begun in the 
ſpirit, are ye now made perfect by the fleſh ? Add v. 
17. Epi. iv. 23. be renewed in the fpirit, of your 
mind. Phil. iii · 3. we—worthip God in the fpirit—and = 
bave no confidence in thedeſb. 1 Pet. ti- II abſtain 
from fleſhly luſts, which war againſt the /oul/. 3 John 
2. I with—thou mayeſt ee W even 
as thy ſoul prolpereth.. L 
Firſt, His thought. Pho "XXIV. 2. ati not lift 
up his ſoul to vanity. xxxii. 2.—in whoſe /pirit there 
is no guile. Acli xix. een araber 
n | 
And intellect. Prov. ii. 10. Wben-Knowledge is 
pleaſant unto thy. ſoul. xx. 27. The ſpirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord. Add xxxiii. 8. Mark ii. 8. 
When Jeſur perceived in his ſpirit that they ſo reaſon- 
ed. 1 Cor. n · 11 What man knoweth the things of 
a man, fave the ſpirit of man which is in him? 
| Secondly, judgment. Dan. v. 12. An excellent 
foirit, and knowledge, and underſtanding—were 
found in—Daniel, As xv. 24. — certain which went 
out from us have troubled you—ſubverting your for. 
Or conſtience. Num. xxx · 4.her bond wherewith 
the hath bound her ul. So v. 5, &c. Ads xvili. 5.— 
Paul was preſſed in ſpirit. 1 Per. i. 22-—ye have Wan 
fied your ſouls in obeying the trutb- 
Thirdly, his w0i// and choice. 2 Chron. Xxxxvi. 22.— * 
the Lord ſtirred up the /pirir of Cyrus. So Ezra i. l. 
| P/. 
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Pf. xXvii- 12. Deliver me not over 10 the () will of 
mine enemies. cv. 22. To bind his princes (Y at hit 
pleaſure; Fer. xxxlu · 16- at their () pleaſure. e. 

Fourthly, His courage, - and reſolution to purſue it. 
Jef. v. 1-—their heart melted, neither was there fpirit 
in them any more. Prov. xviii . 14 The ſpirit of a 
man will ſuſtain his infirnilty. Hag. l. 1A the Lord 
ſtirted up the ſpirit of Terubbabel Jaſbus and the 
pirit of all the temnant of the people; and they 
came and did work in the houſe of the Lord. Ads 
vill. 25,-being fervent in the /pirit, he ſpake and 
taught diligently. Rom. i-. 9. God is my witneſs whom 
1 fervewith my ſpirit. Kit 11. not nnen 
fervent in ſpirit. 8-5 
Fifthly, His care and Uhvicerth. 1 Gor. v. 9232 100 
as abſent in body, but preſent in /pirit. Add v. 4. 
Col. ii. 3. Though I be” abſent in the fleſh, yet am I 
with Fo "un the Murit, Joying m EY — 
order. 

— 186 rl NEW Pools xvi. 2. All he 
ways of a man are clean in his own eyes,” but the 
Lord weigheth the ſpirits. Xii. 27. A man of un- 
derſtanding is of an excellent Ppirir, 1 (7 

Inclinntisn. Eph. vi. 6. Doing the will of GO O 
from the heart. Col. ni. 24. Whatſocver ye do, ya it 
() heartily, as to the Lord. 


Or di poſition. Gen. xxiii; 8=If'it be 6% 5 yout mind 
that 1 thould Aue ay: dead. Fx. xxxv. 2i;==they 


came 
1 4 * Sow. | e Dow NN. 


Bb 4 * 
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came - every one of whom his ſpirit made willing, 
Ezek. xiv. 3.—wo unto the fooliſh prophets that fol- 
low their own ſpirit. 1 Cor. ii. 12-—we have received, 
not the Fpirit.of the world, but the ſpirit which is of 
God. i: kran i, - don 
And thus we have a Broker. Pſ. li, 17. The ſacri- 
fices of God are a broken /pirit. Contrite ; If. Ixvi, 
2.—to this man will I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite /pirit. Humble; Prov. xvi- 9g, —Bet- 
ter is it to be of an humble irit. Jia. lvii..15,—1 
dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble 
Jpirit- Faithful ; Prov. ii. 13.—he that is of a faith- 
ful ſpirit concealeth the matter. Patient; Eccleſ. vii. 
8.—the patient in /pirit is better than the proud in 
Hirit. Quiet; 1 Pet. iii. 4-—the ornament of a meek 
and quiet /pirit.. A New ; zel. xxiii. 31. make 
you a new heart, and a new pirit. A Right ; Pf. li. 
410-—renew a right pirit within me. Or a Haughty ; 
Prov. xvi. 138: Pride goeth before deſtruction, and 
an haughty ſpirit before a fall · Perver/z 3” Iſa. xix- 14 
The Lord hath mingled; a perverſe ſpirit in the midſt 
thereof. Hardened ſpirit; Deut. ii. 30. the Lord 
thy God hardened his ſpirit. Dan. v. 20. His mind 
hardened in pride. A ſpirit of Bondage; Rom. viii. 
15. ye have not received the ſpirit of bondage again 
to fear. Of Error ; I.. xxix- 24 They alſo that 
erred in ſpirit. 1 Job» iv. G. hereby know we the 
ſpirit—of error. Of Antichriſt; 1 Job. iv. 3;—this 
is that /pirit of Antichriſt, Fear; 2 Tim. i. 7. God 
hath not given us the ſpirit of fear. - Heavineſs ; J. 
„ Ixi. 
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lxi. 3. to give unto them the garment of praiſe for 


the /pirit of heavineſs. Sleep; % xxix. io the 


Lord hath poured out upon you the ſpirit of deep 
ſleep. - Slumber ; Rom. ii. 8.—God hath given them 
the /pirit of lumber, - Uncleanneſs. ; Tech. xiii. 2. I 
will cauſe the unclean ſpirit to paſs out of the land. 
Whoredoms ; Hof. iv. la. the ſpirit of whoredoms 
| hath cauſed them to err. Add v. 4. Or of Wiſdom; 
Ex. xxviii. 3. thou ſhalt ſpeak untoalL-whom I have 
filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom, Judgment; If. iv. 4. 
When the Lord—ſhall have purged the blood of-Je- 
ruſalem from the midſt thereof, by the ſpirit of judg- 
ment. xxviii. 6,—for a ſpirit of judgment to him that 
ſitteth in judgment. Knowledge ; I. ti. 2.—the /pi- 
rit of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord. Meek- 
neſs; 1 Cor. iv. 21,—hall I come unto you-in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs ; Gal. vi. 1.—if a man be overtaken 
in a fault—reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of Meek- 
neſs, Grace; Tech. xli. 10. I will pour upon the 
houſe of David—the ſpirit of grace. Truth ; 1 Jabn 
iv. 6.—Hereby know we the ſpirit of truth. 


VIII. Sometimes both the sUPgRIOR and INFE- 
RIOR FACULTIES of the mind, or man, are joined ta- 
gether, and repreſented by the ſame words promiſ- 
 cuoully ; 


As in Lal. cxlii. 3z. the enemy hath Feel 
my eu. -A. therefore is my ſpirit over-whelmed—6. 
my foul thirſteth after thee.—7. my ſpirit faileth:—8. 

I lit 


7 
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I lift up my foal unto thee —12. deſtroy all them that 
aftiQ my M. Luke i. 46, 47. my ſore! doth magnify 
the Lord, and my ſpirit hath rejoiced. 1 Theft vi 23. 
I pray God your whole Pirie, and „bi, and body be 
preſerved blameleſs. Heb. tv. 12. the word of God 
is quick—pirrcing even to the dividing aſunder of h 
and ſpirit :—which takes in what is termed both the 
ſenſitive and rational foul. vid. Pierce in Heb. iv. 12. 
Comp. Krebs/ Nov. Lex. in Voc. ane ct d 
In meſe ſeveral ſenſes do the words above, and 
ſoinz others uſually ſubſtituted for them, (ſuch as 
viſcera, «ada, Sox, ws, ere, enge, With their de- 
rivatives and compounds) occur in Holy Seripture : 
and in many places they are figuratively applied to 
the n m1 and = . Tang Aken alſo, 

I. For the HOLY GHOST and his 5 


n Dr. Edtvardi's Dactrine of Irrefiftible Grace, 
c. 2- 4 bbok well worth the perulal of all thoſe, who 
would be malters of the Scripture language. 


4 bor bod and evil aNGuts; as nay be ſeen i in 
n Concottarice, or Lexicon: | . 

Baut neither do theſe words, nor any other, ſo far 
as I can find, ever ſtand for a purely immaterial 


principle in man; or a ſubſtance (whatever ſome may 
imagine they mean by that word) wholly ſeparable 
from, and 9 of the body; as may perhaps 


2 appear 
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appear more fully, when we examine the "OY 
uſually cited for that purpoſe, 


0 procced, in the next place, to conſider _ 
account the Scriptures give of that ſtate to which 
death reduces us. And. this we find repreſented by 
fleep 3; by a negation of all life, thought, or action; 5 
by re/t, reſting: place, or home; 1 lence, oblivion, dark- 
neſs, deſtruftion or corruption. | vg 


A. Sin,. F716 ene 

Firſt, ee eee ane 15— 
the Lord ſaid uato Moſer, (Behold, thou ſhalt //zep 
with thy fathers. 1 Kings + 21.—when my lord the 
king ſhall /rep with his fathers-—ii- 20+ So David 
apt with his fathers. x» 43. - Solomon. xv. 24. Aft 
xxĩi · 50. Fehoſhaphat. 2 Kinge xv. 7. Azariah. v. 38. 
Fotham: 80 2 Chron. ix. 31. xiv. 1. xvi "13s xxi. 1. 
XXV. az. xxvii. 9. Mi. 33. 
Jud iii. 13, 14. For now ſhould 1 have lien gal 
and been quiet, I ſhould | have ent; then had I 
been at reſt; with kings and counſellors of the carth. 
vii. 21,—Why-doſt chou not pardon. my tranſgreſ- 
fron? fot now ſhall I /p in the duſt. xiv. 11, 12. 
As the waters ſail from the ſca, and the flood decayeth 
and drieth up; ſo man lieh down and riſeth not, 
till the Heavens be no more; they ſhall not awake, 
nor be raiſed out of their /{cep. (vid. Cleric.) Pſ. 
xiii. 3. lighten mine eyes, leſt Ileep the Jeep of death. 
Fſ. xvii. 3. Thou haſt viſited me in the nigbt, thou 
haſt tried me, and ſhalt find nothing. 15.—I ſhall be 
| ſatisfied, 
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ſatisfied, when I awake, with thy likeneſs. Chald. Par. 
Matt. xxvii. 52.—the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of faints that „et, aroſe. John xi. 11.—our 
friend Lazarus /cepeth; but I go that I may awake 
him out of Jeep. 13.—Jeſus ſpake of his death. Acts 
Vi. 60,—And when he had ſaid this, he fell a//cep. 
xiii. 36.— David, after he had ſerved his own gene- 
ration by the will of God, fell on feep, and was laid 
unto his fathers. 1 Cor. xv. 6.— He was ſcen of above 
five hundred brethren at once : of whom the greater 
part remain—but ſome are fallen eb. 18. Then 
they alſo which are fallen a/{eep in Chriſt, are periſh- 
ed.—20.—now is Chriſt become the firſt- fruits of 
them that flept.—51.—we ſhall not all /eep, but we 
hall all be changed. 1 The: iv. 13,-—I would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that | 
are afleep.—14,—them—which ſlecp in Jeſus, will God 
bring with him.—15.—we which, are alive ſhall not 
prevent them that are a/zep. v. 10. who died for us, 
that whether we wake, or /eep, we ſhould live toge- 
ther with him. 2 Pet. iii. 4.—ſince the fathers fell 
affeep, all things continue as they were. 1 
- Secondly, In the caſe of bad men- 1 Kings xiv. 
20. Feroboam—ſlept with” his fathers. 8031. of 
' Rehoboam. . xvi. 6. Baaſha—28- Omri. xxii- 40. 
Abab 2 Kings viii. 24. Joram. x. 35- Fehu- xiii. 9. 
Jebeabax.— 13. Foaſh. xiv. 16. Jeroboam.— 29. Mena- 
hem xv. 22. Ahaz- xvi- 20 'Manaſſeh. xxi. 18. Je- 
hoiakim- xxiv. 6 80 2 Chron. xii- 16. xxvil. 9- 
ae os ; xxxiii 
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xxxili· 20. Jer. li. 39.1 will make them drunken, 

that they may_fleep a perpetual ſeep, and not wake. 

1 Cor. xi- 30. For this cauſe mrs are weak and 
— among you, and many ſecp. * 

Thirdly, In the caſe of all men. Dan. xi, 2. 

Many of them that cep in the duſt of the earth ſhall 


awake, ſome to everlaſting life, &c- Compare John 
v. 28, 29.—the hour is coming, in the which all 


that are in their graves ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall 
come forth ; they that have done good, unto the 
reſurrection of life, c. 

II. Death is repreſented by a dei of all Live, 
THOUGHT, or ACTION 3: cven to good men. 

Job iii. 11. Why died, 1 not from the womb fp 
13. for now ſhould 1 haye lien till. 16. as an hidden 
untimely birth, 1 had not beenz as infants which 
ne, If > man 5 all he 40 aguip?. {aid 
Chappelow, on v. 12.] Pf. vi. 5.—in death there is 
no remembrance of thee. xxx. 9. What profit is there 
in my blood, when I go down: to the pit? ſhall the 
duſt praiſe thee ? IXXxviit, 10, 11, 12. Wilt thou 
ſhe w wonders to the dead! ? ſhall the dead ariſe and 
praiſe thee ? ſhall thy loving kindneſs be declared in 
the grave? or thy faithfulneſs in defrudtion ? ſhall 
thy wonders be known in the dark? and thy righte- 
ouſneſs in the land of forgetfulneſs * cxv. 17. The 
dead praiſe not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into filence, exlvi. 4 His breath goeth forth, he re- 
turneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts pe- 


riſh 


praiſe thee, as L do this day. Act ii. e eee 


* TT CES 
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riſh. Exclefe ix. $omthe dead brow net any thirig.—b. 


their love, and their hatred; and their envy is now 
periſhidew-10./there'is no work, nar device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wiſdom in the grave, whither thou goelt. 
N xi. 18. the grave cannot praiſe thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee they that go down into the 
pit cannot bo- for thy truth. 19. The living, he ſhall 


„„ EC ngunde] 19 hr $16 wErt 
2 


"I, Death is repreſented 2 as 2 vox, as * Grare 
a, RESTING, PLACE, HOUSE, of Hl.. 


Fob it, 11. Why died 1 not?—1 3.—then had 1 
been"at"reft—17. there the weary be at 7ef,—18. 
there the priſoners 753 together; they hear not the 
voice of the oppreſſor. xvii. 13. the grave is mine 
Bre. —16. they ſhall'go down to the bars of the pit, 
when our 9 together is in the duft. Eccieſ xii. 5. 
man goeth to his long Bome.—7. "Thea mall the 
duſt return to the carth as it was ; and the ſpirit 
ſhall return unto God who gave it. ['vid. Cleris. 1 
xiv. 18. Alt the Kings of the nations—lic in glory, 
every, one in his own houſe. wü. 2. They mall 7% 
in their beds; namely, every one that walketh [or ra- 
ther, hath walked? in his uprightneſs. Rev, * xiv. 13. 
That mY roy from: their — 958 


"IX A Late of KNEE. 


1 Sam. il ll. 9. He ll keen the feet of his, ſaints, 
and the wicked ſhalt be ſent in darkneſs. E,. xxxi. 


17 


Cl, 
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17,—let the wicked be aſhamed, and let them be „leut 
in the grave. xciv. 27. Unleſs the Lord had: been 
my help, my ſoul had almoſt dweh in lence.” ex. 
17. in ſect, ii. Jer. xlviii. a. Acme, and let us eut it 
off from being a nation; alſo; thou halt be: cus deen 
(in che margin, be braught'tq ſilence·] Zach. xxxii. 
25. They have ſet her a bed in the midſt of the ſlain 
with all her multitude: her graves are round about 
him: all of them uncircumciſed, ſlain by the ſword : 
though their terror was N in M. land of the 
living ;—Add 27, &. | 


v. Of onriviox. E, vi. . bel. 72. as above 
feet. il. 


—— > 


VI. Of pans. 141 . Un a IIA 0 

1 Sam. it; 9. as above, ſect. iv. Job Ii. 5. Let 
dartneſ and the ſhadow of death ſtain it, (vis. the 
day of his birth.) x. 21. Before I go to the land of 
darkneſc, and the ſhadow of death _22 A land of 
darueſ, as darkneſs itfelf, and of the ſhadow of 
death; without any order, and where the light is as 
darkneſi. xii· 22: He difeovereth deep things out of 
darkneſs, and bringeth out to light the ſhadow of 
death · xvii. 143,—the grave is mine houſe; 1 have 
made my bed in darkneſs xxxiii--28- He will deli- 
ver his ſoul from going into the pit, and his life ſhall 
ſee the hight P/ xliv. 19- Though thou haſt ſore 
broken us in the place of dragons, and covered us 
with the Aadow of digih. Add xlix- 19. in fed. 
1 vi. 
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vii. E Ixxx in. 12. as above, ſeQ- il. ] cvii. 10, 
Such as fit in dorknei, and in the ſhadow of death. 
Add v. 14. Eecieſ xi. 8.—if a man live many years 
yer let him remember the days of durkngſi, for they 
ſhall be many. Joby ix- 4. I muſt work the works 
of him that ſent me, while it is day ; the 22 com - 
eth, when no man can work. 


18 


Vn. Of.conmueTION and DESTRUCTION. * 


Job iv. 18, 19, 20.—He put no truſt in his ſervants, 
—how much leſs in them that dwell in houſes of 
clay; whoſe foundation is in the duſt ; which are 
cruſhed before the moth? they are defroyed from 
morning to evening; they are periſhed for ever. xxvi. 
6. Hell is naked before him, and defiredion hath 
no covering. xxvili. 22+ Dg/ftrudtion and death ſay, 
we have heard the fame thereof. E/. xvi- 10.—thou 
—wilt not ſuffer thine: Holy One to ſee corruption, 
xlix. 9- That he ſhould ſtill live for ever; and not 
ſee corruption. 12 man being in bonour, abideth 
not.—14- like ſheep they are laid in the grave, death 
ſhall feed on them, their beauty ſhall conſume in the 
grave from their dwelling...19. He (Heb: His /ou/) 
ſhall go to the generation of his fathers ; they ſhall 
never ſee light—20- Man that is in honour and un- 
derſtandeth not, is like the beaſts that periſh, Ixxxviii. 
11. Shall thy loving kindneſs be declared in the 
grave? or thy faithfulneſs in deſtruction? (vid. 
NN qui recte deducit Rephaim, mortuos, a raphe 
defecit, 


it, 
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de fecit, defiit.) Add Prov xv. 1, xxvii. 20. Ads xiii. 
36. David, —was laid unto his fathers, and ſaw 
corruption. 1 Cor. xv. 18. Then they alſo that are 
fallen aſleep in Chriſt, are periſhed: vid · Hallet, Diſc- 
Vol. I. p. 313, &- Comp, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 


Agreeably to theſe repreſentations of our ſtate in 
death, revelation informs us, 


I. That we ſhall not awake, or be made alive, till 
the reſurrection. Eſ. xvii- 15+—1 ſhall be ſatisfied, 
when I awake, with thy likeneſs. John vi. 39. This 
is the Father's will-that of all which he hath given 
me, I ſhould 4% nothing; but ſhould raiſe it up 


again at the laſt day. xi. 24, 25, 26. I am the re- 
ſurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, 


though he were dead, yet ſhall he live; and whoſo- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, ſhall never die- 


{whoſoever liveth, or is alive at that day. Comp- 


1 Je. iv. 15.] This we ſay unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, ſhall not pre- 
vent them which are aflcep- And 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 
—we ſhall not all lep, but we ſhall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye at the laſt 
trump. Rom. iv. 1. —he believed—God, who 
quickenetl; the dead, and calleth thoſe things which be 
not, as though they were. 


II. That the wicked ſhall not be Jevered from the 
righteous. till the reſurrection, the end of the world, 


the 
Cc 
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the coming, or day of Chriſt, the day of the Lord, THz 
day, THAT day, &c- 


Matt. xii. 30+ Let both grow together until the 
harveſt: and in the 7ime of harvefl, I will ſay to the 
reapers, Gather ve together firſt the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them : but gather the wheat 
into my barn-—40. As the tares are gathered, and 
burnt in the fire; ſo {hall it be in the end of this world. 
—41. The Son of man ſhall ſend forth his angels, 
and they ſhall gather out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity-—49- and 
ſever the wicked from among the juſt. xxiv. 31.— 
He ſhall ſend his angels with a great found of a trum- 
pet, and they ſhall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of Heaven to the other. 
xxv. 31, 32. When the Son of man ſhall come in 
his glory—before him ſhall be gathered all nations ; 
and he ſhall eparate them one from another, as a ſhep- 
herd divideth his ſheep from _ goats. Add Mark 
. | 


II. We are upon trial, or in a ſtate of ae till 
the reſurrection, or the day of Chriſt. 


1 Cor. i- 8. in ſect. xi. Phil. i- 10. That ye may 
be ſincere, and without offence ill the day of Chriſt. 
1 Thefſ. v. 23.--I pray God your whole ſpirit, and 
ſoul, and body be preſerved blameleſs unto the coming 
of. our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Tim- vi. 144 "That thou 


keep 
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keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebukable, 
until the appearance of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt- Tit. ii. 
12, 13-_.denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we 
ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
ſent world; looking for that bleſſed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, Heb. x. 35, 36, 37. Caſt not away 
therefore your confidence, which hath great recom- 
pence of reward. For yet a little while, and he that 
ſhall come, will come, and will not tarry. Ja. i- 12. 
Blefſed is the man that endureth temptation : for 
when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promiſed to them that love him. 
v. 7. Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the com- 
ing of the Lord. 1 Pet- i. 7- That the trial of your 
faith being much more precious than of gold that pe- 
riſheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praiſe, and honour, and glory, at the appearing 
of Jeſus Chrift-—1 3,—Gird up. the loins of your 
mind, be ſober and hope to the end; for the grace 
that is to be brought to you at the revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 2 Pet- iii. 11, 12. Looking for, and haſten- 
ing unto the coming of the day of Gd; wherein the 
Heavens being on fire ſhall be diflolved, and the ele- 
ments ſhall melt with fervent heat. 14. Wherefore, 
beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch things, be dili- 
gent that ye may be found of him in peace; without 
ſpot, and blameleſs. Rew- ii. 25-—that which ye have 
already, hold faſt 7il] I come, 


IV, 
C0 2 
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IV. Our Chriftian courſe, and improvements in piety 
in this world, terminate in the reſurrefion, the com- 


ing, or day of our Lord - 


Phil. i. 6. Being confident of this very thing, that 
he which bath begun a good work in you, will per- 
form it until the day of Jeſus Chriſt. iii. 10, 11. That 
I may know him, and the power of his reſurrection, 
and the fellowſhip of his ſuffering, being made con- 
formable unto his death, if by any means I might at- 
tain unto the reſurrection of the dead ; or, that any 
way J may attain unto the reſurrection, 1. e. of the 


Juſt. iv. 5. Let your moderation be known unto all 


men. The Lord is at hand. 1 Thefſ. iii. 13.—to the 
end he may ſtabliſh your hearts unblameable in holi- 


neſs, before God, even our Father, at the coming of 


our Lord Jeſus Chrift, with all his faints, v. 23. as 
above, {e&- iii. See alſo in the fame ſect. 1 Tim. vi. 
14. Tit. Ii. 12, 13. Ja. v. 7. 1 Pet. i. 7, 13. 2 Pet. 


WM. 11, 12, 


V. The elect ſhall not be gathered together till the 
reſurreftion, & · 


Matt. «xiv. 31. Mark Xiii. 26, 27. as above, ſect. 
ii. 2 The. ii. 1,—we beſcech you, brethren, by the 
coming of our Lord Jeſus Chrilt, and by-our gathering 
together unto him. 


VI. The world hall not be judged before the reſur- 
rection, &Cc. | 


Matt. 


CY 


7 


ft 


Mait. xvi. 27.—the Son of man ſhall come, in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels; and hben he 
ſhall reward every man according to his works. 
John Xitk 48. He that rejecteth me, the word that 
have ſpoken, the ſame ſhall zudge him in the Ia day. 
Act xvii. 31.—he hath appointed a day, in which he 
will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that Man 
whom he hath ordained.' Rom. ii. 16. In the day 
when God thall judge the fecrets of men by Jefus 
Chriſt 1 Cor. iii. 13, 14, +5. Every man's work 
ſhall be made manifeſt. For the day ſhall declare it, 
becauſe it ſhall be revealed by fire; and the fire ſhall 
try every man's work, of what fort it is. If any 


man's work abide which he hath built thereupon, he 


ſhall receive a reward. If any man's work ſhall be 
burnt, he ſhall ſuſſer 4%. iv. 5. judge nothing before 
the time, uni the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkneſs, and will make 
marifeſt the counſels of the hearts: and then ſhall 
every man have praiſe of God. 2 Tim iv. the 
Lord jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall zzdge the quick and the 
dead, at his appearing- Heb- vi- 1, 2. the doQrine— 
of a reſurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment. | Rev. xx. 12, 13, 14, 15-—t' ſaw the 
dead, ſmall and great ſtand before God; and the 
books were opened: and another book was open - 
ed, which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of thoſe things which were written in 
the books, according to their works. And the ſea 


gave up the dead which were in it; and death 


and 
K | 
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and hell delivered up the dead which were in them: 


and they were judged every man according to his 
works. 


VII. Sincere Chriſtians ſhall not have boldneſs, or 
confidence, before Chriſt, fill the reſurrefion, &c. 


1 Jahn ii. 23.—Little children, abide in him; that 
when he ſhall appear, we may have confidence, and 
not be aſhamed before him at his coming: iv. 17+ Here- 
in is our love made perfeA, that we may have bold- 
neſs in the day of judgment. 


VIII The virtuous ſhall not be rewarded till the 
reſurreftion, &c. 


Matt. xiit- 43+. Then ſhall the righteous ſhine 
forth as the ſun in the kingdom of their Father. xix, 
28.—ye which have followed me in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man ſhall / in the throne of his 
glory, ye alſo ſhall fit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Iſrael. xxv- 19, 20, 21. After a 
long time, the lord of thoſe ſervants cometh and rec- 
koneth with them ; And ſo he that had received five 
talents, came and brought other five talents. His 
lord ſaid unto him, Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful ſervant ;—enter thou into the joy of thy lord.—So 23. 
34 Then ſhall the king ſay unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world, —-46-—theſe (the wicked) ſhall go away in- 


to 
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to everlaſting puniſhment : but the righteous into life 
cternal. Luke xiv. 14 thou ſhalt be recompenſed at 
the reſurrection of the juſt. John v. 23, 29.—the hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in their graves 
ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall come forth, they that 
have done good, unto the reſurrection of life ; vi. 40. 
—This is the will of him that ſent me, that every one 
which ſeeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have 
everlaſting life: and I will raiſe him up at the 11/2 day. 
—44- No man can come to me, except the Father 
draw him: and I will raiſe him up at the laſt day. 54 
whoſo eateth my fleſh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I wil raiſe bini up at the laſt day. 
xvi. 22. Ye now have forrow: but I will ee you 
again, and your heart ſhall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you. A&s iii. 19. Repent ye there- 
fore and be converted, that your fins may be blotted 
out, when the times of refreſhing ſhall come from the 
preſence of the Lord. 1 Cor. v. 5. To deliver ſuch 
an one unto Satan, for the deſtruction of the fleſh, 
that the ſpirit may be ſaved in the day of the Lord 
Jeſus. 2 Cor. i. iA. we are your rejoicing, even as 
ye alſo are ours, in the day of our Lord Jeſits. v. 2, 3, 
J. -e groan earneſily, defiring to he clothed upon 
with our houſe which is from Heaven. For we that 
are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened : 
not for that we would be unclcathed, but cloaihed 
upon; that mortality might be ſwallowed up of life. 
(Comp- 1 Cor. xv. 52, 53, 4. —the dead ſhall be 


raiſed 
Ce 4 


— 
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raiſed ineorruptible, and we ſhall be changed: For 
this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muſt put on immortality.— Then ſhall be 
brought to paſs the ſaying that is written, Death is 
ſwallowed up in victory.) £ph, iv. 30,—grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are ſealed . unto 
the day of redemption. Rev. xi. 48.—thy Wrath is 
come, and the time of the dead, that they ſhould be 
judged ; and chat thou ſhouldſt give reward unto thy 
ſervants the prophets, and to the ſaints: 


IX. They ſhall not have eternal life, or Ade; ; 
ſhall not put on immortality ; be received unto Chriſt ; 
enter into his joy ; behold his glory, « of be like — 
till the refurtedlion, &c. FE. | 


John vi. 54. as above in a ſe. vii. —xiy. 2, 3. In 
my Father's houſe are many manſions.—l go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto my- 
ſelf, that where 1 am ye may be alſo. xv1i- 24- Fa- 
ther, I will that they alſo whom thou haſt given 
me, be with me, where I am ; that they may be- 
hold my glory. which thou haſt given me. As iii. 
20, 21. Jeſus Chrit—whom the Heaven muſt 
receive, until the times of re/itution of all things 
which God hath ſpoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets. Rom. vi. 5.—if we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeneſs of his death, we ſhall be alſo 
in the likeneſs of his reſurrection. viii. 11. if the Spi- 
rit of him that raiſcd up Jeſus from the dead, dwell 


in you; he chat raiſed Chriſt from the dead ſhall alſo 


quicken 
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quicken your mortal bodies, by his Spirit, that dwell- 
eth in you-—17.—it fo be that we ſuffer with him, 

that we may be alſo. glorified together-—18. For I 
reckon that the ſufferings of this preſent time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that ſhall be 

revealed in us.—19-. For. the earneſt expectation of 
the creature, waiteth for the manife/tation of the ſons. 
of God-—23-—not only they, but ourſelves alſo, 
which have the ſirſt- fruits of the Spitit: even we our- 
ſelves, groan within ourſelves; waiting for the adop - 
tion, to wit, the redemption of aur body- Add 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, 53» 54+/28 above, ſect. viii. Phil. iu. 20, 41. 
For our converſation is in Heaven, rom whence alſo 
we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt: who 

ſnall change our vile body, that it may be faſhioned, 
like unto his glorious body. Col. iii. 4. hen Chriſt 
who is our life {hall appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear, 
with him in glory. 1 The it- 19-— What is our hope, 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? are not even ye in the 
preſence of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, at his coming- iv. 

14, 15, 16, 17: . For if we believe that Jeſus died 
and roſe again, even ſo them alſo which ee in Jeſus, 
will God bring - with bim. For this we ſay unto you 
by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive, 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, ſhall not 
prevent or precede them which are aſleep : For the 
Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from Heaven with a ſhout, 
with the voice of the arch- angel, and with the trump 
of God; andthe dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt : Then 
we which are alive and remain, ſhall be caught up to- 


gether 
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gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and fo ſhall we ever be with the Lord. 2 Theſſ. 
i. 6, 7. It is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pence tribulation to them that trouble you; and to 
you who are troubled, reſt with us, when the Lord 
Jeſus ſhall be revealed from Heaven.—10. when he 
ſhall come to be glorified in the ſaints, and to be ad- 
mired of all them that believe in that day. 2 Tim. 
i. 18. Ihe Lord grant unto him, that he may find 
mercy of the Lord, in that day. iv. 8. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteouſnefs ; 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, ſhall give me at 
that day: and not to me only ; but unto all them 
that love his appearing. Heb. ix. 28.—Chriſt was once 
offered to bear the fins of many: and unto them 
that look for him, ſhall he appear the ſecond time, 
without fin, unto ſalvation: 1 Pet. iv. 13.—rejoice, in- 
aſmuch as ye are partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings ; 
that when his glory hall be revealed, ye may be glad 
alſo with exceeding joy- v. 4-—when the chief Shep- 
herd ſpall appear, ye ſhall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away. 1 Job! iii · 2.—Now are we the 
ſons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we ſhall 
be; but we know, that toben he ſhall appear, we ſhalt 
be like him; for we ſhall fee him as he is. 


X. They, their faith, labours, and ſufferings, are 
loft, periſhed, unprofitable ; if there be no reſurrec- 


tion. 


John 


fob! 
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John vi. 39, &c+ as above, ſect. i. p. 396-,1 Cor. 
xv. 18. Then, (i. e. if Chriſt be not raiſed) they alſo 
which are fallen aſleep in Chriſt, are periſbed. Comp- 
Pf. cxIvi. 4. and Eccleſ. ix. 6. ] 32. lf after the man- 
ner of men, 1 have fought with beaſts at Epheſus ; 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rife not: —58. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; foraſmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain, in the Lord. {This ſuppoſes, that all their- 
labour in the Lord would be in waſp: 18 no auf: | 
tion.] Therefore, 


XI. The reſurrettion is the grand objett of our 
faith, hope, and comfort. 


Acls xxiiv 6-—Paut cried Er: the: * a el 
rection of the dead, I am called in queſtion. xxiv· 15. 
I—haye bope towards God, that there ſhall be a 
reſurrectian f the dead, both of the juſt and unjuſt. 
1 Cor. i. 7, 8. Ye come behind in no gift; waiting 
for the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; who ſhall 
alſo confirm you unto the end; that ye may be 
blameleſs in the day of our Lord Jeſur Chriſt. 2 Cur. 
i. 9. But we had the ſentence of death in ourſelyes, 
that we ſhould not truſt in ourſelves, but in God 
which raiſeih the dead. iv. 10. Always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jeſus ; that the 
life alſo of Jeſus might be made manifeſt in our 
body.—14- Knowing, that he which raiſed up the 

Lord 
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Lord Jeſus, ſhall raiſe up tes alſo, by Jeſus. Phil. wi, 
11. If by any means I might attain unto the refur- 
rectiun of the dead: Add 20, 21. as above, ſect. ix. 
1 The i. , o. -e turned to God from Idols, to ſervc 
the living and true God, and to wait for his Son fron: 
Heaven. iv. 17, 18. Then we which are alive and 


remain, ſhall be caught up together with them in the 


clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and fo ſhall we 
ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another 
with theſe words. 2 Tbeſſi i. 7. as above, ſect. ix. iii. 
5==the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Chrit. 2 Tim. i. 12. 
[know. whom I have believed ; and Lam per- 
ſuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him, againſt that day. ii. 18. Who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, faying that the reſur- 
rettion is paſt already; and overthrow the faith of 
ſome. Tit. ii- 13. as above, ſect. ir. Heb. xi. 5 
Women teccived their dead raiſed to life again; 
others were tortured, not accepting 3 5 
that they might obtain a (better reſierrection· 1 Pet. 
i- 3, 4, 5. Bleſſed be Godwvhich, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hops, by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from 
the dead; to an inheritance incorruptible, and unde - 
fued, and that fadeth not away; reſerved in Heaven 
for you, who are kept by the power of God, through 
faith unto ſalvation; ready to be revealed in the laft 
1 — v. 13. above in ſeQ--iv. 2 Pet. iii. 13, 
ba | Never- 
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Nevertheleſs we, according to his promiſe, hat fur 

new Heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteouſneſs, ' 1 John iu, 2. ice in KM; ix · above. 
v. 3. every man that hath this hape in him (of a r5/ur- 
rectian) purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. Rev. 
i. 9. I John, who alſo am your brother, and compa- 
nion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jeſus Chriſt. ( n Ba, g beten law Xp Vid. 
Grot- 


XII. The wicked will not be puniſbed till the . 


rection. 


| Matt. \ vil. 22, 33. Many wall "ot to me a + 

Lord, Lord, have we not propheficd in thy name ?— 
and then will I profeſs unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity - x+ 15. 
—it ſhall be more tolerable for the land of Sadom and 
Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for that city. 
Add xi. 22. xii. 36,—cvery idle word that men ſhall 
ſpeak, they fhall give account thereof, in the day of 
judgment. xxv. 41. Then ſhall he ſay alſo unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye curſed, into 
everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
2 46.—theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſh- 
ment. Mark viii. 38. Whoſoever therefore ſhall be 
aſhamed of me, and of my words of him alſo ſhall 
the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father, with the holy angels. Luke x. 18. 
it ſhall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom, 
than 
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than for that city. Sce John v- 28, 29. in ſect. viii- 
Jobn x11- 48. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth 
not my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word 
that I have ſpoken, the ſame ſhall judge him in lle 
laft day. Rom. ii. 5, 6.— But after thy hardneſs and 
impenitent heart, treaſuteſt up unto thy ſelf wrath 
againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God; who will render to 
every man according to his deeds 2 7. befſ. i. 7,8, 9. 
When the Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from Heaven 
—in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God ;—who ſhall be puniſhed with ever- 
ſting deſtruction, from the preſence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his powet- 2 Pet. ii. 9. The 
Lord knoweth how—to reſerve the unjuſt unto the 
day of judgment to be puniſhed. iti- the Heavens 
and the earth which are now, by the fame word are 
kept in ſtore; reſerved unto fire againſt the day of 
judgment, and perdition of ungodly men- Jude 14, 
15. —Bchold, the Lord cometh with ten thouſands of 
his ſaints 3 to execute judgment upon all, and to con- 
vince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed, 
and of all their hard ſpeeches, which ungodly finners 
have ſpoken againſt him- Rev, i. 7- Behold, he 
cometh with clouds; and every eye ſhall ſee him; 
and they alſo which pierced him: and all kindreds 
of the carth ſhall wail becauſe of him- vi- 16, 17. 
And they faid to the mountains and rocks, Fall on 

us, 
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us, and hide us from the face of him that ſitteth on 
the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the 


great day of bis wrath is come, and who ſhall be able 
to ſtand? 


AII. All this. plainly ſhews, that the Scripture, 
in ſpeaking of the connection between our preſent 
and future being, doth not take into the account 
our intermediate ſtate in death; no more than we, 
in deſcribing the courſe of any man's Bi take 
in the time he fleeps- | 

Therefore the Scriptures (to be conſiſtent with 
themſelves) muſt affirm an immediate connection 
between death and judgment- Heb- ix. 27-—It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment. See 2 Cor. v- 6, 8. in Objedions. 


XIv. For this reaſon the Scriptures repreſent the 
coming of Chriſt as near at hand. 


Rome xiii» 12. The night is far ſpent, the day is 
at hand. Phil. iv. 5-—the Lord is at hand. Jam. 
v. 8.—the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. g. the 
judge /landeth before the docr. Rev- xxii- 7.—Behold, 
[ come quickly: 12.—] come quickly; and my reward 
is with me, to give every man according as his work 
ſhall be. 20. He which teſtifieth theſe things, faith, 
Surely I come quickly. 


XV. Alſo that he, his day, will come ſuddenly, as 


a a ſnare, a thief, upon all the world; and we are cau- 


tioned 
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tioned to watch, and be 1 that it ſurprize us not 
unprepared. 


Cue xii- 40. Be ye therefore ready alſo; for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye 7hink not. 
XXi. 34 take heed to yourſelves, left at any time 
your, hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 
drunkenneſs, and cares of this life, and ſo that day 
come upon you #uNarwares. 35.—for as a ſnare mall it 
come on all them that dwell on the face of the whole 
earth. 36.—Watch ye therefore, and pray always; 
that ye may be accounted worthy to eſcape all theſe 
things that {ball come to paſs, and to ſtand before the 
Son of man. Phil. iv. 5 See above. 1 TU. v. 2 
For yourſelves know perfectly, that the day of the 
Lord ſo cometh as a thief in abe night. 6.— Iherefore 
let us not ſleep as do others; but let us watch and be 
ſober. 2 Pet. iii. 10. the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief in the nigbt.— 12. looking for and haſting unto 
the day of the Lord. Rev. iii. 3. Af therefore thou 
ſhalt not aaEb, I will come on thee as a thief, and 
thou ſhalt not know what hour 1 will come upon 


* Rev. xxi - 12. 20. See above, ſet. XIV. 


©" OxJecTIONs, or Texts uſually alledged to prove 


the contrary doctrine. 


4 The dead are ſaid to ſpeak and af, Jſai.v- 14. 
ib. xiv. 9, 10. Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
to meet thee at thy coming: it ſtirreth up the dead 
for thee, even all the chief ones of the carth ; it hath 

raiſed 


— „ * 
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raiſed up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
tions. All they ſhall ſpeak and ſay unto thee, Art 
thou alſo become weak as we ? Art thou become like 
unto us? Ezek. xxxii, 21. The ſtrong among the 
mighty ſhall ſpeak to him out of the midſt of hell with 
them that help him : they are gone down, they lie 
uncircumciſed, ſlain by the ſword, &c. 


Anfw. This is a ſtrong, but very natural and ele- 


gant Proſopopzia ; of which more under Prop. xii- 
and xxvii. 


II. Gen. ii. 7. Man became a living ſoul. ' 


Anfev. i. e. A living perſon. Gen. vii. 22. All in 
whoſe noſtrils was the breath of life, of all that was 


in the dry land, died. 1 Cor. xv. 47- The firſt man 
is of the earth, earthy. 


III. Perſons are ſaid to go, or be gathered to their 
people, or fathers; or to ga dotun to them, or to their 
children, into Sheol. Gen. xv. 15. Thou ſhalt go to thy 
fathers in peace. xxxvii. 35-—l will go down into the 
grave unto my ſon, mourning. 


| Anfiv. Theſe phraſes, ſince they are uſed of whole 
generations; (Judges ii. 10.) as alſo of men who led 
very different lives; or, which in this caſe comes to 


the ſame thing, different from their reſpective anceſ- 
tors; (as in the former text) and whoſe bodies were 
diſpoſed of in a different manner; (as in the latter) 


* ; or 
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or depoſited in places very remote from each other; 
(as in both caſes) can only mean the general fate of 
the dead; in which they are as often ſaid to //cep with 
their fathers, dec. to reſort ad plures. Vid. Cleric. in 
Gen. xv. 15. xxxvii- 35. Patrick on 2 Kings xxiv. &. 
Whitby in Adds ii. 26, 27. Barrow on Chriſt's de- 
ſcent into hell. Vol I. p. 557. 


IV. Exod. in. 6. I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of 
Jaccb. Vid. infra ad Luke xx. 38. p. 418. 


V. 1 Sam. mare 14, &c. Saul and the Witch of 
Ender. 


Anſfw. That this account of Semwe/ 's, appearance 
was merely an impoſition upon Saul, from whoſe at- 
tendants the old woman might learn his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and deſperate ſituation, and thence be 
able to foretell his fate, without ſuch a pretended in- 
formation from the Prophet's Ghoſt ;—and that Sau! 
himſelf really ſaw nothing all the while, but judg'd of 
the whole tranſaction from the woman's ſtory, which 
was framed in conformity to his own ſuperſtitious 
prejudices, See Le Clerc. Though we muſt own 
with this judiciaus.commentator, that ſuch a filly ly- 
ing practice as that of necromancy, did indeed imply 
the vulgar opinion. of a ſeparate. exiſtence, and that it 
commonly prevailed amongſt the Jets, (nor might 
the hiſtorian himſelf, perhaps be altagether free from 
à tincture of the ſame prejudice.) Notwithſtanding 

| that 
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that all ſuch inſtances of ſuperſtition were condemned 
both by the law and prophets. Jai. viii. 19. And 
when they ſhall ſay unto you, ſeek unto them that 
have familiar ſpirits, and unto wizards that peep and 
that mutter ; ſhould not a people ſeek unto their 
God ?—for the living to the dead An pro vivis ibi- 
mus ad mortuos qui nihil norunt de iis quz apud 
vivos fiunt. Cleric. ib. Another ſolution may be ſeen 
in Dr. S. Clarke, Serm. Ixxxv. p. 571. fol. Dubl. ed. 
The groſs abſurdity of the common interpretation is 
demonſtrated in Chandler's Life of David. B. 2. c. 


16. Comp. Toung. Diſſ. on Idolatry. v. 2. p. 37. &c. 


VI. 1 Kings xvil. 21, 22. And he ſtretched him- 
ſelf upon the child three times,—and ſaid, O Lord, I 
pray thee, let this child's ſoul come into him again... 
And the ſoul of the child came into him again, and 
he revived- 


Anſw. The ſoul here ſignifies life, or perhaps vi- 
gour. Redeat in viſtera 6jus Heb. Par. Chald. et Syr- 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 12.—When he had eaten his Spi- 
rit came to him again. Add Fud. xv. 19. 


VII. P/al. xxxi. 5. Into thine hand I commend 
my ſpifit. 


Anſw. Spirit, can only mean /ife, as the author 
treats of nothing there but temporal adyerſity. ver. 
7.—thou haſt conſidered my trouble; thou haſt 
known my ſoul in adverſities. 


D d 2 : var. 
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VIII. Eccleſ. iii. 21. Who knoweth the ſpirit of 
man that goeth upward; and the ſpirit of the beaſt 
that goeth downward to the earth? 

1. Who knows the difference between them? 
Anſwo. No body. For ver. 19.—that which befal- 


leth the ſons of men, befalleth beaſts; even one 


thing befalleth them; as the one dicth, ſo dieth the 
other; yea, they have all one breath- ver. 20. All 
go unto one place, all are of the duſt, and all turn to 
duſt again. 

Or 2. If the two foregoing verſes be the objection 
of an atheiſt (as is ſuppoſed by the judicious writer 
mentioned below. p. 436.) then (as he alſo obſerves) 
theſe words contain the anſwer, * and imply, Who 
© knows this * How can any man be ſure of that ? It is 
© evident, the ſpirit of man is aſcending upwards (is fit- 
© ted for, and has a tendency towards things which are 
© above this carth ; and therefore muſt be deſigned 
© by its Creator for things ſuperior to the mere animal 
* life) but the ſpirit of a beaft is deſcending downwards ; 
namely to the earth; (grovels upon the earth, and 
is wholly confined to the low, animal, ſenſitive life ;) 
© it is therefore evident man mult have pre- eminence 
* over a beaſt.” 


IX. Eccleſ. xii. 7. Then ſhall the duſt return to 


the earth as it was: and the ſpirit ſhall return unto 
God who gave it. 


Anſtv. 
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Anſio. By ſpirit, the preacher ean only mean life, 
in alluſion to Cen. iii. 19. (In the ſweat of thy face 
ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; 
for out of it waſt thou taken; for duſt thou art, and 
unto duſt thou ſhalt return)—unleſs we make him 
contradict all that he had ſaid before, iii- 19, 20. as 


alſo, ix. 5. —the dead know not any thing, neither 


have they any more reward.—10. there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom in the grave, 
©'c.—_ That ſuch words mean no more in other wri- 
ters, Vid. Cleric in loc. and Job xxiv. 14. If he ſet 
his heart upon man, if he gather unto himſelf his ſpi- 
rit.and his breath. And that this author refers all to 
the laſt judgment. Vid. ver. alt. God ſhall bring 
every work unto judgment, with every ſecret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil. Comp. Dr. 
Daxsſon's anſwer to Steffe's argument drawn from the 
two foregoing texts, in two letters annexed to his 


lady Moyer's lecture, p. 249, &c. 


X. Matt. x. 28. Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the foul : (after that 
have no more that they can do. Luze xii. 4.) but 
rather fear him, which is able to TY both body 
and ſoul in hell. 


Anſw. This is ſo far from proving ſuch a Aiſtine- 
tion between ſoul and body as implies any ſeparate 
exiſtence of the former from the latter; or its being 
capable of ſuffering in an intermediate ſt ate; that it 
| Dd 3 {ſeems 


i 
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ſeems only intended to point out the great diſtinction 
between this and the next Life; when, in the com- 
mon language, foul and body are reunited, and fu- 
ture puniſhments commence, to the everlaſting de- 
traction of both, frem the preſence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his Power. 2 Thefſ. i. 9. Comp. 1 Cor. 
v. 5. and 2 Pet. ii · g. and ſect. V. p- 381. It may be 
obſerved here once for all, that when Chriſt uſes the 
common diſtinction of Soul and Body, he may be 
conceived to adapt bimſelf wholly to the popular lan- 
guage and ideas, without giving any confirmation to 
the truth and juſtneſi of them; as when he ſays, a ſpi- 
rit, (i- e. according to your own notion of it) hath 
not fleſb and bones, as ye fee me have, Luke xxiv. 39- 
without determining the reality of ſuch a phantom : 
which popular way of ſpeaking, uſed then on all oc- 
caſions as the moſt agreeable and moſt intelligible, 
ſhould be more carefully attended to by us, in order 
to guard againſt all ſuch chimeras as are too often 
grounded on it. In the ſame popular manner do the 
Evangeliſts treat ſome of Chri/#”s miraculous works, 
when they deſcribe them juſt according to the vulgar 
apprehenſion ; v. g- Luke vi. 19. There went virtue 
out of him to heal them alF-and Mark v. 30. Teſus 
immediately knowing in himſelf that virtue had gone out 
of him, turned himſelf about in the preſs, and ſaid, who 
touched my claaths? intending to denote his conſciouſ- 
neſs of the infirm perſon's wanting to be cured in a 
private way, and accordingly making uſe of the ſu- 
perſtitious 
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perſtitious means, vulgarly deemed effectual to that 
purpoſe, of ſecretly touching ſome of his garments; 
which deſire of her's, Chriſt was determined to com- 
ply with (till he had opportunity of producing her in 
publick) and thereby inſtantly rewarded her faith in 
his miraculous power, notwithſtanding the improper 
manner in which ſhe had been induced to ſolicit it, as 
if ſuch healing virtue could have been produced in, 
or elicited from Chriſt either magically or mechani- 
cally, and without his knowledge Vid. C/eric. et 
Grot. in loc. and Comp. Acts v. 15. where the com- 
mon people entertain a like opinion of St. Peter's 
ſhadow. Loca, quæ aut inter fe aut veritati nobis 
repugnare videntur, commode plerumque coneiliari 
poſſunt, ſi dicamus, Scriptorem ſacrum non ſuam 
ſententiam ubique expreſſiſſe, et dixiſſe quid res fit; 
ſed aliquando ex ſententia aliorum aut ex vulgi opi- 
nione, &c. Helſten N. L. V. II. p. 877 This rule of 
interpretation may be applied to many other points 
befide thoſe mentioned by that author. 

The fame obſervation has been made on the vulgar 
notion of poſſeions by devils ſo very prevalent among 
the Jews about Chriſt's time; where he really cures 
each diſorder without controverting their opinions 
on the ſubje& (which would have been endleſs, and 
anſwered no good purpoſe) but rather allows and 
argues from them occaſionally, ad homines ; ca/ts out 
theſe ſuppoſed devils, as the Jews themſelves fre- 
quently attempted to do, and is ſaid to rebute them, 

Dda4 (Mart 
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(Mark i. 25.) in the ſame manner as he rebukes a fever 
(Luke iv. 19.) or the winds and ſea. Matt. viii. 26. 
See Dr. Harwoed's judicious obſervations on the De- 
moniacs, New Introd- to the N. T. C. 7.$ 1. On 
the ſame principle alſo ſeveral parables ſeem to be 
founded, as that of the rich man and Lazarus, be- 
low No. xit. that of unclean ſpirits walking through 
dry (or deſert) places ; and numbers of them enter- 
ing into one man, and dwelling there. Matt. xii. 45: 
Luke xi. 26. Comp- Mr, Farmer on the Demoniacs 
paſs, 


XI. Matt. xvii. 3.—there appeared unto them 
Meſes and Elias talking with him. 


Anfw. 1- This is either merely a viſion (ver. 9.— 
Jeſus charged them, ſaying, Tell the vi/on to no man) 
which confounded the apoſtles : Luke ix. 33.—Or 2. 
Theſe two might appear in their own glorified bodies; 
fince it is not very clear whether Moſes alſo might 
not have been tranſlated, or rather raiſed again. Vid. 
Whitby, ib. and in Jude 9. & Cleric. in Deut. xxxiv. 
6. & in 2 Kings ii. 11+ or Fleming's Chriſtology, p. 68, 
&c. F 


XII. Luke xvi. 19, &-- The parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. | 


Anfw. This is deſigned for no more than a general 
ſcenical deſcription of a future ſtate, and the real 
changes conſequent thereupon ; without any parti- 

cular 
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cular reference to a fat, in either perſon, time, 
place, or other circumſtances: And in theſe reſpects 
adapted (as is uſual in ſuch diſcourſes) to the incon- 
ſiſtent notions of the vulgar on this ſubjeQ. (Vid. 
Cleric. in ver- 23, 24) v. g. the tormented perſon is 
at the ſame time ſuppoſed to be both in and out of 
the body,—ver. 24. ſend Lazarus that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.— 
As when men are feigned to diſcourſe, c. among 
worms in the grave. /. xiv. 9, 10, 11. Vid. Cleric. 
Ezek. xXxil- 21. and lay their ſwords under their 
heads there, ib. ver. 27. See Lightf. Hor. Heb. in loc- 
& comp · Fob xv- 22. xxi. 32, 33. with Chappelow's 
commentary. They who can ſtill conceive ſuch 
repreſentations as realities, may caſily go one ſtep 
farther, and give a literal ſenſe likewiſe to the verſe 
immediately foregoing, J/a- xiv. 8. The fir-trees 
rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon; ſaying, 
ſince thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
againſt us. This has actually been done to the paral. 


lel place in Ezek. xxi. 14,—17. which (with ſome 


other texts as little to the purpoſe) is brought to 
prove a ſeparate ſtate. Univerſal Reftoration, p. 272- 
n. t. A difterent explanation of this parable may be 
ſeen in Bate's Rationale of Or. Sin, c. xili. $ 6. 


XIII. Luke xx. 38.—He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. 


Anſw, He cannot be called the God of ſuch as 
be 
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be finally dead ; but being ftill in covenant with theſe, 
(Heb- xi. 16—God is not afhamed to be called 
their God : for he hath prepared for them à city.) 
they in ect live to him. (Rom. iv. 17-—who quick- 
eneth the dead, and calleth thoſe things which be not, 
as though they vere. See Parry's Defence of Bp. 
Sherlock, p- 77+) though not to themſelves, or to one 
another : if they did, our bieſſed Saviour's proof of 
a reſurrection from thence, would be utterly de- 
ſtroyed. Vid- Whitby on Mail. xxii- 31. or the 
Library. No. 14. They are the Children of the Refur- 
refion, Lake xx- 36. and as ſure of a future life, as 
if already in poſſeſſion of it: in the fame manner as 
Chriſt is termed be Lord both of the dead and living, 
Nom. Xiv. 9. and as he ſays to the penitent thief ;— 


XIV. Luke xxxiii. 43.— Te- dy ſhalt thou be with 
A. Do- day thou art certain of a place with me 
in Heaven; tis a thing already done and deter- 
mined : the words to- day being conſtantly uſed of any 
matter then fixed, fettled or declared ; tho” not to 
commence fome months, or even ages after. Gen. 
n. 19=—in the day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt 
ſurely die. Deut. ix. 1. Hear, O Jrael, thou art 
to paſs over Jordan this day. xxix. 13. That he may 
eſtabliſh thee o- day for a people unto him. P/al. 
ii. 7.— Thou art my ſon, this day have I begottey 
thee, Comp · As xiii. 33. and Heb. v. 5, with Sykes 

on 
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on Heb. App- i. p. 244+ Therme . 
of vm. Cras. =, 

I ſhall add another interpretation of - theſe . 
from the judicious author mentioned at the end of 
this Appendix; though it take up a little more room 
than I was willing to allow myſelf. The thief on 
the croſs, I make no doubt, was acquainted with 
Chriſt, and had heard him often preach- For he 
could fay, This man has done e «rex, nothing 
amiſs ; nothing inconſiſtent with his pretenſions as 
Meftah. Probably he had been one of his followers; 
and heard ſuch diſcourſes from him, as John vi. 
declaring what he had to give was eternal life, after 
the reſurrection. This did not ſuit the temporal 
expectations of many of his followers, who then 
left him. After he had left Chriſt, purſuing his 
carnal ſcheme, he fell in with robbers ; was taken, 
caſt into priſon ; and then, having done. with all 
earthly hopes, he begun to refle& upon, and reliſh 
what he had heard from Chriſt : but retaining till 
a part of his Jewiſh errors concerning the Meffiah's 
kingdom, (like the mother of Zebedee's children) he 
imagined Chriſt could do nothing till he was in 
actual poſſeſſton of his kingdom. Lord, remember 
me when thou comeſt into (or in) thy kingdom, (u n 
bare cu, Comp - Matt. xvi. 28.) and fee if any 
thing can be done in favour of a poor wretch! Our 
Lord anſwers, You need not ſuſpend your hopes 
till then; even at preſent, and in my low circum- 

. ſtances, 
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ſtances, I have authority to aſſure you that you ſhall 
have a place with me in paradiſe; not in an earthly 
kingdom, but in paradiſe; the word by which the 
Jews molt familiarly and diſtinctly expreſſed the 
future ſtate of bleſſedneſs.” I ſay unto thee this day, 
thou ſhalt, &c- For this laſt reading, ſee Coteler. Vet. 
Mon. Tom. _ or Bowyer in loc. 


# - « Luke x XXIV, 39.—handle me, and ſee; for a 
ſpirit hath not fleſh, and bones, as ye fee me have. 


Anſew. Alluding to the vulgar notion of appari- 
tions, as above, v. 37.—they were terrified, and ſup- 
poſed they had ſeen a ſpirit · 2 


XVI. Ads i. 2 5.—from which Ka by tranſ- 
greſſion fell, that he might go to his own Place; ; 


u. ren T0909 ren . 


- Anſw. 1. Some put & 5s g= tad; in a paren- 
theſis: for which reading, ſee the authorities in 
Bowyer's N. Teſt. Comp. Harwood Not- in loc. et 
Kyrte Obi. Sac. 

2. If ſpoken of Judas, it may denote that Nate 
of puniſhment, to which his death conſigned him; 
and which was to take place at the day of judgment. 
2 Thefſ: i. 9. 2 Pet. ii. 9.—But what relation can a 
ſoul wncloathed, have to place? 


XVII. Ad: vii. 59.—they ſtoned Stephen, calling 
. God, and ſaying, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit. 


Anfeo. 


Anfw. i. e. my life. Col. iii. 3. With whom our 
life is hid in God. If life, either paſt or future, can 
be ſaid to be hid with Chriſt; why may it not, by 
the ſame figure, be received by him, committed to, 
or depgſited with, and kept by him; as in 2 Tim. i- 
12. and 1 Pet. iv. 19? _ 


XVIII. 2 Cor. v. 8.—willing rather to be abſent 
from the body, and to be preſent with the Lord. 


Anſe. This is ſtrictly true, ſince time unperceived 
making no diſtance, or difference in the caſe; the 
ſeaſon of each perſon's recompence, really coincides 
with that of his death: (which is conſtantly allowed 
by thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion, would 
they but as conſtantly remember, and abide. by it) 
and therefore to be abſent from our natural body, is 
to Be cloathed with a ſpiritual one : to depart hence 
is to be with Chriſt. ib. v. 4- we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened ; not for that wwe would 
be uncloathed, but cloathed upon, that mortality might 
be feoallowed up of life That St. Paul hath no 
thought of an intermediate ſtate, is plain from the 
firſt four verſes. (We know that if our earthly houſe 
of this tabernacle were diſfolved, we have a building 
of God, an houſe not made with hands, eternal in 
the Heavens: For in this we groan carneſtly, de- 
firing to be claathed upon with our houſe which is 
from Heaven: if ſo be that being cloathed, we fhall 
not be found naked, &c. ) As allo from v. 10. plainly 

referring 
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referring all to the general judgment. See this text 
together with the context, judiciouſly explained by 
Dr. Dawſon at the end of his Lady Moyer's Le. 
p. 267, &c. Comp. Alexander's Paraphr. on 1 Cor. 
xv. p. 35, 36. who has demonſtrated that the phraſe 
being abſent from the body can have no relation to an 
intermediate ſtate, but rather Genotes the life of Saints 
after the Reſurrettion. 
The fame reply ferves for... 

XIX. Phil. i. 21, —24.—to me to live is Chriſt, 
and to die is gain :—yet what I ſhall chooſe, 1 wot 
not: For I am in a ſtrait betwixt two; having a 
deſire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, which is far 
better. Nevertheleſs, to abide in the fleſh i is more 
needful for you : 

I. e, It would be better for me to be immediatgly 
releaſed from all my labours ; fince this to me would 
be an immediate entrance into the joy of my Lord ; 
though to others, who abide in the fleſh, that day is at 
a diſtance ; and at a greater diſtance from each, the 
longer he ſo abideth; notwithſtanding that this 
great day (if we may be allowed to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween time relative, and abſolute) is in itſelf one and 
the ſame to all : neither ſhall they who die firſt in 
that ſenſe, attain to it the ſooneſt z nor ſhall they 
that remain alive to the coming of the Lord, prevent, 
precede or anticipate them which are aſleep. 1 Thel. 
iv. 15. That the Apoſtle could not be with Chriſt 
in * intermediate ſtate, is fully made out by 
Alexander 
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Alexander in bis eee e 
on 1 Cor. xv. p. 37. &c. 


XX. 2 Cor. xii. 2. I knew a man in Chrit— 
(whether in the body,—or whether out of the body, 


I cannot tell—) ſuch an one caught up to the third 
heaven. 


Anfw. This is a viſion, [V. 1-—I will come to 
viſions, and revelations of the Lord, ] in which, things 
were repreſented in ſo lively a manner, as to leave 
it doubtful, whether they had not been really ſcen 
and heard; in which he was gugſi raptus extra je, 
vid. Philo, ap. Mefſten. in loc. and Farmer on Chrift's 
Temptation. not- u- p. 21, 22. or Benſon, Hiſt. of 
the firſt planting the Chriſt. Rel. V. il. p. 7. ad. ed. 


XXI. Eph. iv. 9. Now that he aſcended, what is 
it but that he alſo deſcended firſt into the lower parts 
of the earth? us r enge a ms 


| Anſw. i, 6. at his incarnation Vid · Jabs ith 13; 
no man hath aſcended up to Heaven, but he that 
came doton from Heawuten ; even the Son of man which 
is in Heaven. viii. 23. e are from beneath, I am 
from above; ye are of this Nerz 1 am Wr 


world. 


XXII. 1 Pet, il. 19. By which alſo he went and 
preached unto the ſpirits in priſon, wu; w Quam aruzac. 
Anſio. Some copies have ; the other read- 
ing refers only to the time of Noah, a preacher of 
righte- 
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righteouſneſs to thoſe perſons, that were then tied 
and bound with the chain of their fins. Iſa. xlii. 7, 
To open the blind eyes, to bring out the priſoners 
from the priſon, and them that fit in darkneſs, out 
of the priſon-houſe. vid, Lowth, ib. Ixi. 1. The ſpirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, becauſe he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
he hath ſent me to bind up the broken-hearted ; to 
proclaim liberty to the captives; and the opening 
of the priſon, to them that are bound. vid · Whitby, App. 
to Ads ii. 27.— That »wzzls may mean only perſons, 
as in 1 Tim. iv. 1. Tgoorgorris arrvuac: wave, fee No- I. 


above. 


XXIII. 1 Pet. iv. 6. For this cauſe was the Goſpel 
preached alſo to them that are c dead. 


| Anſw. i. e. to thoſe who were ſpiritually dead, or 

dead in treſpaſſes and fins. Epheſ. ii. 1. By the dead 
I would underſtand wicked perſons, eſpecially the 
wicked heathen referred to, v. 4. and who, v. 6. are 
ſaid to walk according to men in the fleſb.—8So is the 
word uſed, Matt. viii. 22. Luke ix. 60. 1 Tim. v. 6. 
Kev. iii. 1. And *tis particularly uſed concerning 
the Gentiles, Ephef. ii. 1, &c. and v. 14, and Col. 

fi. 13.” oy in loc, 


XXIV. Heb. xi. 40. God having provided ſome 
better thing for_us, that they without us ſhould not 
be made perfect. 


Anſtw. The word rauen bers laid hold of to 
ſupport 
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ſupport the notion of ſome imperfet? conſciouſneſs 
ſuppoſed to continue in an intermediate ſtate rather 
makes for the contrary, ſince it implies that neither 
thoſe famous worthies whom the Apoſtle had been 
ſpeaking of, nor by conſequence any others, who ; 
are fallen aſleep, ſhall enjoy the benefit of their re- 
ward in any ſenſe till they awake together at the 
general reſurrection; parallel to 1 The iv. 15. and 
thoſe other rexts produced above No. IX. Or it 
may ſignify the ſame as -e, Rev. vi. 10. till 
their number be completed or fulfilled, which comes 


to the ſame thing, and is equally foreign to the 
preſent queſtion. 


XXV. Heb. xii. 13.—to the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect 3 vice NH TITIAUWEEIWY. 


Anſio. Either ye ſhall have acceſs to thoſe who 
have finifhed their courſe, i. e. when they have acceſs 
to God, after the final judgment; —or approach to 
the diſpofition of ſuch as have attained to the height 
of holineſs and virtue. John xvii. 23. 1 John iv. 17. 
For the latter ſenſe of the word, ſee ſect. vii. No. 5, 
and 6. p. 391. 


„ AR. OH. ER, 


XXVI. Sodom and Gomorrah are ſet forth for an 
example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 


ne 
of Hnfw. * St. Jude did not mean that thoſe wicked 
perſons were then, and would be always burning 
; in hell-fire. For he intimates that what they ſuffered, 
0 


Ee was 
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was ſet forth to public view, and appeared to all, 
as an example, or ſpecimen, of God's diſpleaſure 
againſt vice. The fire which conſumed Sodom, &c. 
might be called eternal, as it* burned till it had 
utterly conſumed them. —A fruitful plain was turned 
into cindert, and the veſtiges, or marks and traces of 
that deiolating judgment remained to that time; do 
yet remain; and are likely to remain to the end of 
this world. Benſon in loc. 


XXVII. Rev. vi. 9, 10.—when he had opened the 
fifth ſeal, I ſaw under the altar the ſouls of them 
that were ſlain for the word of God, and for the 
teſtimony which they held. And they cried with a 
loud voice; ſaying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, doſt thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth ! 


_ Anſw. An elegant proſopopzia, where the lives af 
martyrs are repreſented as a ſacrifice, acceptable to 
God, which from the altar calls for vengeance ; like 


the blood of Abel. Heb. xii. 24. A like proſepope!s 
may be ſeen in Eſ. xvi. 9. My fleſh ſhall reſt in by! 
Vid. Whitby in Acts ii. 27. and Comp. No. I. p. 410 


XXVIll. Rev. xiv. 13. Bleſſed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, from henceforth ;—that they m1) 
ret from their labours, and their works do follon 
them. | 


Ante. Aragr on which the ſtreſs is laid, ma 
either 
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either be joined to the following word, as ſome 
copies have it; with our Engliſh margin: [from 
henceforth faith the ſpirit; yea] or to the foregoing 
one, are, ,, and ſo fignify, from henceforth 
they may be deemed happy, who are removed from 
the evils coming on the carth, ver. 19, 20: parallel 
to Numb. xi. 15. And if thou deal thus with me, 
kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found 
favour in thy fight ; and let me not ſee my wretched- 
neſs. 2 Kings xxii. 20.—l will gather thee unto thy 
fathers; and thine eyes ſhall not ſee all the evil, 
which 1 will bring upon this place. So 2 Chron: 
xxxiv. 27, 28. Eccleſ. iv. 1, 2.—they had no com- 
torter ;—wherefore I praiſed the dead, that are al- 
ready dead; more than the living, which are yet 
alive, Iſa. lvii. 1, 2. none conſidering, that the 
righteous is taken away from the evil to come. He 
ſhall enter into peace. 9 Weiften in loc. 


This may ſerve fora ſpecimen of ſuch texts, as 
are uſually alledged on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion; all which will, I believe, appear even from 
theſe ſhort remarks upon them, to be either quite 
toreign to the point; or purely figurative; or laſtly, 
capable of a clear, and eaſy ſolution, on the prin- 
ciple above-mentioned ; wiz. that the times of our 
death and reſurrection, are really coincident. - Nor 
can ſuch ever fairly be oppoſed to the conſtant, obvi- 
ous tenor of the ſacred writings ; and that number 
of plain, expreſs paſſages already cited. , 
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I only obſerve farther, that all philoſophical argu- 
ments, for the contrary tenct, drawn from our no- 
tions of the matter, and urged againſt the poſlibility 
of life, thought, and agency being ſo connected 
with fome portions of it as'to conſtitue a compound 
Being *, or mix'd perſon; are merely grounded on 
our ignorance ; and will prove equally againſt known 
fact, and daily obſervation; in the production of 
various animals; [ oviparous and vegetable ones par- 
ticularly] (K); as againſt the union of two fuch 


* Bp. Sherlock, Diſc. ii. p. 86. Diſc. iii. p. 114. 

IK) See Ellis Nat. Hiſt. of Corallines ; of Spunges, Ph. 
Tranſ. Vol. LV. XXXI. add Vol. LVII. Pt. i. KI. and 
Hugler's Animal Flower. Nat. Hiſt. of Barbadzes, B. ix. p. 
185 Guertner's Urtica Marina, Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LIL P. i. 
» xitt, and Baffer, de Zoophytis, ib. No. xxi. p. 108. or 
Bonnet, Sur les Corps Organiſes, paſſim. Comp. Cren!iz's Hitt. 
of Greenland, B. ii. c. 4 13. or Spillanzain's Eſſay on Animal 
reproductions : and a curious paper on the generation of Aphide:. 
Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXI. No, xxii. With Diguemare's Eſſ. on 
Sea Anemonies, Ph. Tranſ. V. LXIII. Pt. ii. No. xxx wi.—and 
Muller Hiſt. of Animals, &c. Leipfic 1774, or a late account of 
the Madrepore s Voyage to the Iſle of France, Lett. xxix. That 
the ſame obſervation may be carried much farther than is uſually 
apprehended, fee. Hononienſ. Acad. Comment. Tom. II. Pt. i. 
p- 122, &c. De Frumento. But a more comprehenſive view ci 
this curious ſubject, may be hed in Dr. Watſon's Eſſay on the Sul. 
Jets of Chemiſtry, printed A. D. 1791. Some perhaps may get 
a little inũ ght into the nature of animal life by contemplating it 
as thus mixed and incorporated with the vegetable. Others may 
have a like view from confidering the caſe of ſuch perfons as har: 
been brought to life again after the lungs were colla the cir- 
ap and to all ends and purpoſes the ſoul appear'd 
(as the phraſe is) to have taken leave of its body. Vid. Memoir 
of the Dutch Society for N drowned perſons. The like 


may be inferred from ſome remarkable caſes of along interrupted con- 


ſeiouſueſs in various diſorders, 45, ag" that of ſix months men · 
moned by Creuſaz, and cited by 


Dr. Beattie C Eſſay on bn p 
37 
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heterogeneous principles, as thoſe of our own mind 

and body, are ſuppoſed to be. | 
Try any-of theſe arguments Cv. g. that from ex- 
tenſion, divifibiliy, or the vis inertiæ, ] and fee whether 
ſuch a parallel do not ſtrictly hold: whether theſe 
ſame qualities, or powers, may not be in ſuch a man- 
ner united with the vital ones; as to a& on and in- 
fluence each other; full as well as the different ſub- 
ftances, or ſubjetts of them ;—whether the very ſame 
difficulties do not lie againſt a communication in each 
caſe jor whether the word soBSTAN CHS helps 
any thing at ail toward a ſolution of them (a), He 
| that 


83, ] though he produces it for a very different purpoſe, and a 
pears thro » like fome others of his countrymen, cafirely 
devoted to the old doctrine of abſtract immaterial ſubſtances and 
their immutable identity, of innate ſenſes, implanted ialtin&s, 
&c. for want probably of having read any thing written lately on 
the preſent ſubject, which might, I apprehend, lead them to a 
more juſt, and natural way of philoſophifing. | 
(A) Onegf the moſt candid and ingenious advocates for an in- 
termediate ſtate, after he had judieiouſſy exploded the Schalaſtict 
mtion of Subſtance as wholly needleſs, TWatts's Logick, p. 14. ] tinds 
it convenient, here again to introduce ſomething like that, under 
the name of principle, in order to ſupport his notion of the ah- 
ſtract, independent nature of the human foul ; by aſſigning one 
ſuch principle for fe, and a different one for thought, and agen- 
cy and he might with equal propriety have aſſigned another for 
vegetation, ſenſibility, &c. and ſet up each of theſe on its own bot · 
tom, as a diſtinct exiſtence ; or ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to con- 
tinuꝛ im a flate of ſeparation from all the cet, If this be not u- 
tiplying cauſes, without neceſſity ; tis hard to ſay what is. I thall 
give the paſſage at length, not with any deſign of expoſing that 
very worthy author; but merely to ſhew the weakneſs and futili- 


ty of fuch conjectures, as ſome of the beſt Philoſophers are forced 


to adopt, while they are building new ſyſtems of pneumatology, 
to bolſter up an old ſcholaſtick hypotheſis; and trying to ground 


theſe on ſome of the moſt popular expreſſions in a ſacred writer. 


« As 
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that carefully attends to the workings of nature, and 
ſees from whence the various idras riſe in every be. 
ing, and how oft the ſeveral claſſes of beings run in- 
to each other; will not find very much weight in 
arguments founded upon ontological diſtinctions 
only. And were there a thouſand ſuch, all tending 
to eſtabliſh an eſſential difference between theſe two 
exiſtences; at moſt they could only ſhew, that the 
former of them might poſſibly be conceived to ſub- 
fiſt apart from the latter; i. e. be ſuſtained in a new 
manner, and with new properties or perfections, by 
the Deity ; but whether he will actually ſo ſuſtain 
it, can, I apprehend, be known only from his word; 
which repreſents the thing, we ſce, in quite another 
light : nor indeed ever ſeems to countenance theſe 

nice 


As I acknowledge I am one of thoſe perſons, who do not be- 
lieve that the ;ntelle@ual ſpirit, or mind of man, is the proper 
principle of animal life to the body; but that it ig another diſ- 
tinct, conſcious bring, that generally uſcs the body as a habita- 
tion, engine, or inſtrument, while its animal life remains; ſo I am 
of opinion, it is a poſſible thing for the intellectual ſpirit, in a mi- 
—— manner, by the ſpecial order of God, to ac in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, without the death of the animal body ; fince the life 
of the body depends upon breath and air, and the regular temper 
of the ſolids and fluids, of which it is compoſed. And St. Paul, 
ſeems to be of the ſame mind, by his doubting, whether his ſpirit 
was in the body, or out of the body, while it was rapt into the 
third Heaven, and enjoyed that vifion ; his body being yet alive. 
2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. Lilay toward a proof of the ſeparate ſtate of 
Souls. Matis Works, Vol. I. p. 521. As we have here a /iv- 
ing body, while the ſou! is ſeparated from it; ſo p. 343. we find 
ſeparate ſouls ſuppoſed to be in the fame flate of immemorial con- 
ſeiouſneſs Cor thought without remembrance} as the ſoul is while 
the body is in the deepeſt fleep ; i. e. fo far as relates to us,—to all 
ends and purpoſes of perſonality z and for aught we either do, or 
exer can know, in no ate of conſcisuſucſ at all, 
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nice ſpeculations, by treating of man in any ſuch intri- 
cate, abſtracted way. Let thoſe, who citecm it their 


great wiſdom fo to do, go and learn what that meaneth, 


which our bleſſed Saviour ſays, in anſwer to a ſubtle 
query of the ſame kind: Te do err, not #nawing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God. Matt. xXil. 29. 
Mark. xii. 24, 27. 

Give me leave to ſubjoin the ſentiments of a very 
pious, worthy perſon, eminently well verſed in the 
Scripture-language ; I mean the late Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
whom I conſulted on this head, and who returned 
the following anſwer : © I have peruſed your papers 
upon an important ſubject, which wants to be clear- 
ed up; and which cannot well be crowded within 
the narrow limits of a note ; but richly deſerves to 
be expatiated upon in a diſtin treatiſe, —They 
comprehend two points, one relative to the nature 
of the human foul, or ſpirit; ſo far as revelation gives 
us any light; the other, concerning that fate ts which 
death reduces us. From the collection of Scriptures 
under the firſt of theſe points, I think it appears, 
that no man can prove from Scripture, that the hu- 
man ſoul is a principle, which lives, and aQs, or 
thinks independent of the body.—As to the other, 
the queſtion is, Do the ſouls of men, when they die, 
immediately enter either upon a ſtate of glory in 
Heaven, or upon a ſtate of miſery in the place of 
torments ; and continue conſcious, thinking, enjoy- 
ing, or ſuffering, in the one or the other ſtate, till 
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the reſurrection ? Or do they remain dead, without 
thought, life, or conſciouſneſs, till the reſurreCQtion ? 
Revelation alone can give an anſwer to theſe queries: 
For whatever the metaphyſical nature, eſſence, or 
ſubſtance of the ſoul. be; which is altogether un. 
known to us: it is demonſtratively certain, that its 
exiſtence, both in the manner and duration of it, 
muſt be wholly dependent upon the will and plea - 
ſure of God. God mult appoint its connection with, 
and dependence upon any other ſubſtance; both in 
its operations, powers, and duration. All argu- 
ments, therefore, for the natural immortality of the 
ſoul, taken from the nature of its ſubſtance or eſſence; 
as if it muſt exiſt and act ſeparate from the body, 
becauſe it is of ſuch a fubſtance, &. are manifeſtly 
vain. If indeed we do find any thing in the facultics 
and operations of the mind, to which we are con- 
ſcious, that doth ſhew,. it is the will of God that we 
ſhould exiſt in a future ſtate 3 thoſe arguments wil 
ſtand good. But we can never prove, that the ſou! 
of man is of ſuch a nature, that it can and muſt exit, 
and live, think, act, enjoy, &'c. ſeparate from, and 
independent of, the body. All our preſent experi- 
ence ſhews the contrary. The operations of the 
mind depend, conſtantly and invariably,, upon the 
ſtate of the body; of the brain in particular, I! 
ſome dying perſons have a lively uſe of their rational 
faculties to the very laſt: it is becauſe death has in- 
vaded ſome other patt; and the brain remains 

ſound, 
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ſound, and vigorous—Bat what is the ſenſe of re- 
velation? Vou have given a noble collection of texts, 
which thew it very clearly. The ſubject yields many 
practical remarks; and the warmeſt, and ſtrongeſt 
excitations to piety.— | 

But it might look like beaming the ee ſhould 
we draw out all theſe in form; together with the 
conſequences of this doctrine, in regard to either 


papiſt or deiſt; till the doctrine itſelf, which has been 
ſo long decryed by the one, and fo frequently diſ- 


graced by the other, ſhall appear free from the va- 
rious prejudices that attend it; and be at laſt under- 
ſtood to have a fair foundation in the ſcriptures, by 
which we proteſtants profeſs to be determined; and 
when we have duly examined them, may poſhbly 
diſcern, that the natural immortality of the human 
mind, is neither neceſſarily connected with, nor to 


| 2a Chriſtian, any proper proof of, a future fate of 
rewards and puniſhments. 


I ſhall conclude with a teſtimony, which the 
above mentioned truly candid and conſcientious 
writer bears to his adverſary, in this point. Re- 
marks, annexed to the Scr. Doctr. of Or. S. p. 5. 
<I think he is perfectly juſt in affirming, that the 
death threatned to Adam, was a total forfeiture and 
extinction of life; and that our preſent life, and the 
reſurrection from the dead, is owing to the grace of 
God, in a Redeemer : for this he has good evidence 


in Scripture ; and honeſtly deſerves the public thanks 


of 
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of the Chriſtian world, for aſſerting it. For the 
removal of error, whatever our prejudices 1 
ſuggeſt, is ſo far from being hurtful, that it is of 
great ſervice to religion.“ To the fame purpoſe 


are — very juſt an on 1 Cor. xv. 
FRY Ges 44 
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1NCE theſe few hints upon the preſent ſubject, 
have produced a controverſy, which may pro- 
bably be carried a good deal farther; though from 
what has been advanced on the other fide, I have 
found no reaſon to make any conſiderable alterations 
in the foregoing Diſcourſe, and Appendix; it might 
perhaps be now no improper time to ſet ſome of the 
conſequences of this and the oppoſite doctrine in a ful- 
ler light; in order to bring the true ſtate of the queſ- 
tion into view, and thereby at length remove ſome of 
thoſe heavy prejudices,. which uſe to lie againſt it. 
But as this ſeems to be done ſufficiently in a ſhort ac- 
count, which I publiſhed in the Monthly Review for 
June 17 57, 1 ſhall take the liberty to inſert the con- 
cluſion of that paper, and refer the reader tothe reſt. 
As to the conſequences of the preſent queſtion, about 
which ſome well-meaning people ſeem to have 
mighty apprehenſions ; it appears that on the one 
fide, there is nothing more than a temporary ceſſation 
of thought; which can hurt no body, except the ſelf- 
intereſted papi/t ; whoſe very gainful ſyſtem is indeed, 
by this means, moſt effectually overturned z or the 
ſelf 
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ſelf-ſufficient deiſt, whoſe high claim to an inherent 
principle of immortality, ſet up for him, as we have 
ſeen, by ſome miſ-judging Chriſtians to their own 
loſs ; is ſhewn to be no leſs vain, and groundleſs. 

But on the other fide ; there is a manifeſt deroga- 
tion from, if not a total ſubverſion of, that poſitive 
covenant, which profeſſes ſolely to entitle us to ever- 
lafting life. All proper and conſiſtent notions of 
death, a reſurrection, and future judgment, are con- 
founded ; in fine, all the great ſanctions and ſolemn 
promiſes of the | Goſpel, rendered unintelligible, or 
uſcleſs- Theſe, and a thouſand other difficulties we 
bring on ourſelves, in order to introduce a new ſcene 
of exiſtence ; which, as it was of our own invention, 
we might dreſs up as we pleaſed ; yet have been ſome- 
what unhappy in the decoration- For when we are 
raiſing a foundation for it, by our reaſonings on the 
exalted powers of a refined, immaterial principle, in 
abſtract; we make that much more pure and perfect, 
than can be conceived in any embodied ſtate, yet all 
the while imagine it to be in ſome ſort of body, and 
of a certain ſhape; and furniſh it with a ſuitably re- 
fined, vehicle, for its ſhekinah, or habitation- 

But alas! when we review this ſublime, airy man- 
fon, and begin to compare it with the Scripture- 
aocotint of the dead; it finks again into ſome ſubter- 
fancan limbus, pit, or priſon; we are forced to re- 
duce if all to a ſtate of exiſtence ſo extremely low 
and imperfect, that it lies in the very next line to non- 

exiſtence; 
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exiſtence; a middle ſtate between ſomething and 
nothing ; and to all valuable purpoſes, ſo wholly in- 
ſignificant ; as to leave every one juſt in the lame ſi- 
tuation in which it found him; with regard to any 
kind of moral uſe, or ſpiritual improvement whatſo- 
ever- If this then be the caſe with the preſent ſyſ- 
tem, and it coft ſo much to eſtabliſh it; —if, for the 
ſake of ſupporting ſuch an idle, incoherent ſcheme, 
we have been giving up the peculiar benefit, and 
ſome of the principal parts of Chriſtianity :;—if we 
have complimented natural religion with all the dif- 
coveries, and all the privileges, that belong to reve- 
lation; it is no wonder that the warm contenders for 
the former of theſe inſtitutions, have ſo indifferent 
an opinion of, and are fo unconcerned about, the 
latter ;—and that we have gained ſo little ground 
upon them in our late defences. If this, I fay, be the 
caſe, it is ſurely right to look about us, and fee whe- 
ther things cannot be put upon ſome better foot · If 
we have hurt our own cauſe, and corrupted Chrif- 
tianity, by an impure mixture of human dom, 
falſely ſo called; or by the dregs of heathen philoſe- 
fby,—deſigned perhaps to enliven and exalt, but 
always tending to debaſe and poiſon it (u); —if we 

have 
INM) Thus, for inſtance, when we loſt light of the original, ob- 
10us meaning of the word Death, as implying a ceſſation of all 
natural life, or being a real diffolution and deſtruction of the whole 
man; to make r adequate, as we imagine, 


to the folemnity with which it was denounced, we were obliged to 
turn this into a ora] Death, or vicious depravation of his nobleſt 


part, 
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have diſguiſed the face of it, or rather ſubſtituted 
ſomething elſe in its room; and thereby put arms in- 
to the hands of infidels, which they have uſed but 
too ſucceſsfully againſt us; —if this be ſo; Iaſk, whe- 
ther it-is not high time to examine our Bibles ; and 
try to exhibit the true Chiiſtian plan, as it is there de · 
livered, —and abide by it ?=to conſider, whether we 
may not ſafely truſt it to its own original baſis; with- 
out any of thoſe rotten props and clumſy buttreſſes, 
| artet. l. which 


part, the ſoul; an inherent principle of corruption, derived in 
the groſſeſt ſenſe, ex traduce, whereby even little children (whom 
our benevolent Lord bleſſes, and whoſe amiable innocence he pro- 
on as a proper temper for all the members of his kingdom, 

ark x. 14. 16.) become objects of God's wrath, and liable to 
eternal torments, for no other fault except that of being born. 
It may likewiſe merit conſideration, whether our keeping in view 
the proper ſenſe of the fr? Death denounced in ge to the 
race of Adam, may not direct us to the true import of that ſecond 
Death which is threatened to all hardened and incorrigible finners, 
after ſome temporal puniſhment, [Matt. xi. 24 Lule xii. 47-] 
to be inflied everlaſtingly iz the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimftone. Rev. xxi. 8. or as our bleſſed Saviour has repeatedly 
expreſſed the ſame thing, in hell, and the fire that never ſhall be 
quenched, Mark ix. 43, 46, 48. Where it is remarkable, that 
he adheres invariably to the laſt words of Iſaiab deſcribing the 
fate of all ſuch adverſarics to God, upon their final overthrow ; 
and which perhaps may be tolerably underſtood by the annexed 
interpretation. And they ſhall go forth, and look upon the carcaſer 
of the men that have iranſerefed againſt me ; for their worm ſhall 
not die, neither ſhall their fire be quenched, and they ſhall be an ab. 
herring unto all fleſh. 

The prophet evidently alludes to the common cuſtom of con- 
querors; who, having gained a deciſive battle and driven the 
enemy out of the held, go forth to view the ſlain ; whoſe dead 
bodies ſhall, according to the two different ways of * 
them, either be interred, and ſo eaten up with worms, which con- 
tinue preying on them while there is any thing to devour 3 or 
burned in a fire, that ceaſes not till they be utterly conſumed, and 
reduced to aſhes; and thereby become a laſting monument of Di- 
vine Juſtice, and a warning to the reſt of the world. 
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which after-ages have been building up for its ſupport? 
Whether we may not ſecurely reſt upon that: ſolid 
rock of a reſurrection, without any of thoſe viſionary 
proſpects, which imagination is ever apt to furniſh us 
with; but which will ever fail us on a thorough trial? 
— Whether this /aield of ſaith, is not ſufficient to pro- 
tect us; and if relied on, would not make our poſ- 
ture of defence more eaſy, and commodious? Nay, 
whether, by this means, we might not be able to re- 
move the ſeat of war into the enemy's quarters: 
drive the adverſary out of all thoſe holds, which we 
have fo long yielded to him; and from whence he 
has ever ſince annoyed us ;—ſtrip him of all that ar- 
mour, in which he now boaſts ; and plunge him into 
that abyſs of darkneſs and deſpair, out of which the 
feeble forces of his own frail reaſon cannot reſcue 
him nor any proſpe& of relief be found, till, con- 
ſcious of his natural weakneſs and mortality, he be- 
comes convinced of the want of ſome ſupernatural 
ſtrength, to ſupport him under all the doubts, and 
terrors incident to it; till at length he ſees the neceſ. 
ſity for ſome ſuperior guide, (as every ſerious, theiſt 
ſoon muſt,) to conduct him through this gloomy 
ſhade of death; and ſet himſelf in good earneſt, (as 
it is hoped all ſuch will) to ſeek after that light which 


came down from above; and which alone can lead 


him to the light of everlaſting life. | 
Some part of the fame Author's apology publiſhed in 
p the 
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the Monthly Review for May 1760, when he took leave 
of this ſubjeQ, may perhaps not unſeaſonably be here 
repeated, and ſerve for a concluſion of the whole. 
When he ventured to revive this dreaded Doctrine, 
and attempted to reſcue it from ſome of the ugly con- 
ſequences ufually aſcribed to it, he was induced to 
offer ſuch hints, both from Scripture and Reaſon, as 
might enable thoſe that were diſpoſed to view the 
ſubject with impartiality, in either light, to come at a 
fair decifion : And accordingly, he receiv'd a very 
_ candid letter in print, on that occaſion, from a 

worthy Clergyman; the Rev. Mr. Briſted, which con- 
vinc'd him, that this and all points of the ſame kind, 
if treated in the like calm and diſpaſſionate way, 
might ſoon be brought to a ſatisfactory concluſion, 
without endangering the public peace, and that all 
ſuch authors as differ'd in their interpreting ſome 
parts of ſcripture, might nevertheleſs unite in the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of it, by bearing with and aſſiſting one 
another in love · But if in this caſe, he has judg'd 
"wrong of the general diſpoſition of the public, who 
may Rl be of opinion, that ſome prudential reaſons 
render it improper for any ſuch queſtions to be agi- 


tated at this day, he readily ſubmits to better judg- 
ments, nor would affect to appear ſingular, or be 
thought wiſer than his ſuperiors. He is very far from 
being contentious ; yet has an ardent deſire of doing 
ſome ſervice to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity in this day 
of diſtreſs, when it is cloſely attacked on all fides, but 

ever 
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ever with moſt ſucceſs through that impure mixture 
of human doQrines and heathen traditions, by which 
it appears to have been long diſguiſed and grievouſly 
defiled : and he cannot but eſteem it his duty to 
promote and encourage every modeſt enquiry, how 
far this may be really the caſe, and what may prove 
the moſt effectual method to relieve it. He hopes to 
be excuſed for dwelling ſo largely on theſe two capi- 
tal points, our Fall in the firſt, and our Recovery by 
the ſecond Adam ; together with that account of our 
frame and deſtination, which he conceives to have a 
juſt foundation in the Scriptures, and to be of conſe- 
quence in explaining the true uſe and import of 
Chriſtianity, as there delivered ; and how far he has 
ſucceeded in this endeavour, he now leaves to the 
public judgement, without more debate; being not 
very eager of obtruding his ſentiments, where they 
are obſerved with reluctance; or fond of forcing his 
way through a crowd of adverſaries ; or pleaſed with 
continuing in a ſituation like that of the Jews under 
Nehemiah, obliged to work with one hand in the rub- 
biſh, and with the other io hold a weapon. 

He had ſuch a favourable opinion of the preſent 
times, as to make ſome trial of their diſpoſition ; and 
was tempted to rely upon that /iberty of propheſying, 
which appears to be wiſely indulged by our Gover- 
nours, to their own honour, and the common bene- 
it ; and which has remarkably accelerated the pro- 
greſs of religious as well as all other knowledge in 
FF this, 
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this, above any former age : but if he has miſtaken 
either their Temper, or his own Talents, which is very 
poſlible ; preſuming too much on appearances, and 
puſhing matters beyond what even the preſent times, 
greatly improved as they moſt certainly arc within 
our memory, will bear : if he has deviated too far 
from the common road, fo as to have given unneceſ- 
ſary offence to thoſe that are otherwiſe minded; ſuch 
will find him willing to make all the reparation in his 
power, by aſſuring them that they may reſt ſecure as 
to him, from any more diſturbance of this kind; ſince 
he is equally unwilling, to rob any good men of the 
ſatisfaction they enjoy in popular opinions, as to ex- 
poſe himſelf to popular odium by perſiſting farther in 
drawing the Saw of contention upon this or any other 
point of unavailing controverſy. Comp. S. Bourn's 
Advertiſement perfixed to his Diſcourſes in 2 Vols. 
with Serm. x, xi, &c. and the late excellent piece, 
entitled, A ſhort hiſtorical View of the Controverſy. ad 
Ed. or, A warning againſt Popiſh Doctrines, 1767, or 
Dr. Prie/ly's Inſtitutes, v. 3. Pt. 3. SeQ- 4- 
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| A. | | 
BEL, the diſtiaction between his offering, and that of 
Cain, on what founded, p. 54. A proof that animal ſa- 
crifice was appointed by the Deity, 55. 


Abilities of perſons in general ſuited to their ſtate, 8—10. An 


equality in them would be prejudicial to ſociety, 11—14. 


AB1MELECH, two kings of Gerar of that name; ſhew a proper 


ſenſe of religion in Abraham's time, 76. 


Aborigines, the pretence of being ſuch in any people founded on 


their ignorance, 221. 


ABRAnan, the reaſon of his call, 72—76. The general cove- 


nant with his feed, 73, eſpecial one with part of them, ib. 


Theſe two very conſiſtent, 15. Selected for his ſingular piety, 


i5, Diſtinguiſhed for the common benefit of mankind, ib. A 
fit inſtrument for conveying the true religion to the nations 
round him, 74. Converſes on that ſubje& with the Egyptians, 
ib. Some who call themſelves lis 2 there to this 
day, ib. Famed for a reformer all over the eaſt, 74, 75. The 
Lacedemonian; retain the memory of him above 1600 years, ib. 
Brachmans probably deſcend and derive theit name from him, 
ib. Perjians keep pretty clear of groſs idolatry by his means, 
ib, He was let into the various counſels of the Almighty, #6. 
The puniſhment of the four wicked cities, ib. The redemption 
of mankind, 16. The plan of it probably exhibited to him on 
the very place where Chriſt ſuffered, 72. The true doctrine 
ſerved and propagated by his family, 73. With whom God 
olds very frequent correſpondence, 78, 79. © Divine revela- 
tions not wholly confined to them, 75. Pays homage to Mel. 
chizedeck, or the patriach Sem, 76. Confines his view for 
ſome time to temporal proſpects, 86: State of religion in the 
world about his time, 87, 88: 

Abſelute perfection, in what ſenſe it may be aſcribed to the law of 
rature, 4, 5. 

Academies flouriſh among the u in the moſt corrupt times of 
their government, 131. How many in Feruſalem, ib. 

Atta of the Roman procurators, 137. | 

Action often implied in the attainment of knowledge, 19. Hence 
the pleaſure accompanying ſuch attainment, 10. Revelations 
by action, 81. | " 

Abu, his ftate of innocence, 5r, ib. Held frequent communi: 
cation with the Diety, i. This interrupted on his fall, 10. 
His notions of religion, 62, 63. A ſyſtem of morality fup- 
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= to be delivered to him, 38. Evidence of his being the 

rſt man, 62. Iaſtructed by oral revelation rather than in- 
ſpiration, 51. Directed to a form of worſhip by ſacrifice, 53, 
54. What that implied, 26. What his curſe, 52, 118, 348-9. 
Oppoſed to Chriſt, who reverſes it, 350. What he might 
learu from the tranſlation of Zr2ch, 63. Not ſuperior in 
knowledge to his poſterity, 679. A. ſtate of more toil became 
neceſfary on his fall 212. How many generations between 
him and King George I. 222. | 

Abatax, vid. HApRTAx. 

Adultery, trial for it alluded to by Chriſt, 330. That aboliſhed 
by the Sanhedrim, ib. Common among the Jew: in Chri/7s 
time, who taxes them with it, ib. Not the ſole ground of di- 

| vorce, 336. | ; 

A$sculaervs, the tradition of his going about the country with 

a dog and a. goat, 230. Shews in 2 a low ſtate phy/ick was 

in his day, ib. The ſame evident from the notion of a god of 
phyſick, his temple, &c. ib. vid. Medicine. 

2 whence they ariſe, 11. Whence their diverſity, #5. 
ge in which Chriſt came, the circumſtances of it, 159, 160. the 
moſt knowing, 137. and moſt wicked, 123, 124, eſpecially in 

udea, 147, 148. Theſe. two things not inconſiſtent, 135. 

eſtimonies of the fact, 123. One of the reaſons thereof, 15. 
Proofs of the Roman wickedneſs, ib. ib. Fitteſt for ſuch an 
inſtitution, as it wanted it moſt, both in morals and religion, 
125,131. was moſt able to receive and propagate it, 132— 
136. beſt qualified to examine, 137. 143. confirm and convey 
it to poſterity, 145, 146. The character and circumſtances of 
the Jeu ſuited to that particular time, 147.—152. 

2 golden, what, 212. | | 


e of men. vid. Longevity. 
ge of the world, compared to that of a man, 44. advancing in 
perfection, th. by flow degrees, 45, 46. State of the firlt 
ages, 238—ib, Their notions of religion ſuited thereto, 76. 
cir proſpect of a redemption, 239. Means of preſerving it 

in their minds, is, + ; I 

Agency inconſiſtent with a fixed immutable tate of nature, 15, 16. 
ir, whether leſs temperate than heretofore, 215. 

— vid. Mahometans. | * | 
LEXANDER comes to Jeruſalem, 103. admits many Jews into 
his army, ib. bis _ on its diſſolution diſperſed he Gree: 
philoſophy all over AA. 18 . | 

ALrtxanver (Mr.) 430, 442. | N 

Allegory, Chriſtian writers borrow that way of interpretiag Scrip- 
ture from Philo, 166. | ad Foe e T's 


Arx (Dr.) 94—1 141. I 
Allufeens — b Chirtf to the things before him, the time of 4 
| | 7 
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day, ſeaſon of the year, ſynagogue - ſervice, ſolemnities, &c. 
315—328, Whether his death is termed a ſacrifice only in al- 
lafion to the Jewiſh worſhip, 289. 

Alphabetical writing, when firſt difcovered, 153, 154. vid. Letters. 

AMERICANS, refleSions on their barbarity to captives taken in 
war, 254. Not made wicked firſt by Chriſtians, 32. 

Amuſements. vid. Elegance. 

Analogy between religion and the courſe of nature, holds in re- 
ſpect to various improvements, 189. By it we argue from this 

ate to another, 268. 

Anatomy, its ſtate among the ancient Egyptiant, 328. 

Ancients, who properly fach, 20%. The reverence due to them, 
ib. and 170. found to be lefs knowing the more narrowly their 
ſtate is looked into, 224. The gigantick taſte prevailed both 
in their arts and frame of government, ib. excelled in general 
by the moderns, 234- Whether they were ſuperior in point of 
genius, 235. How we may be ſaid to outlive them, 232,233. 

Angeli appear to Adam, 51, 61. and to the patriarchs, 77. $3. to 

alaam in a viſion only, according to Maimonides, 80, 81. 


often ſeen in the infancy of the world, 56, 61, 82. Neceſſity 
for it, 58—165. | 
Animal food uſed from the beginning of the world, 57. Animal 
, ſacrifices, the intention of them, 53. not of human invention, 
9 ib. and 55. vid. Sacrifce. Anima and vegetable world linked 
g together, 436. | 
f Anthropomorphites, many ſuch in the infancy of the world, 61. 
that no diſcreditable notion even in the primitive church, 10. 
Antichrift, his riſe and fall, 187. 
Antiquity, moſt nations and families affect to carry it as high as 
in poſſible, 221—222. What reverence due to it, 170, 72, 73. 
it 207. What age intitled to that reverence, h. A tov ſupine 
b. refigaation to it the greateſt obſtruction to truth, and bar to 
it knowledge, 175. that arifes not out of modeſty, but mere la- 
8 zineſs, ib, 


Apparitions frequent in the firſt ages, 57. 61. Neceſſity for it, 
ib, The notion of them originally well founded, 82. thou 
for many late ages very ſaſpicious,. ib. the conftant belief of 

to ſuch made ſome real welt e from heaven neceſſary, $4: 

fe Apetites natural, why ſo called, 10. whence formed, j 

Arbitrary, nothing ſach in the divine difpenfations, 197. 
Archery, why laid” aſide, 218. | 
ip- Architecture, whether ancient or modern more ern 224. 
Argument, Chriſtianity nat founded 0) it ; Anſwer to that book, 
20 


the Agamen. have a phyſical effe& on the mind, 12. That from 
lay analogy the beſt proof of an hereafter, 268. 4p 
8 A\1STOTLE, a remarkable declaration by him before his death, 
F 


fy if 
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if the account be genuine, 120. Tradition of his couverſiug 
with a Jesu, ib. 

Ark of Noah, continued ſeveral ages after Abraham a monument 
of the deluge, as well as model for ſhipping, 70. 

Armies, why thoſe of the ancients were ſo numerous, 225. 

Artificial virtue, what meant by it, 269. How far it will an- 
{wer our purpoſe, 270. 

Arts improved, flowly and gradually, 46, 47. 229, 230. ſpread 
from one center, 223. increaſed faſter in proportion as men's 
lives ſhortened, 240. have connection with each other, 235. no 
valuable ones ever loſt again, 216. Whether religion partakes 
of the like improvements, 47. 49, 240. In what reſpe& theſe 
differ, go. A liſt of ſuch as haye been greatly improved by 
the moderas, 236. Whether ſuch improvements are injurious 
to morals, 208, 

Aſent, how far neceſſary, 18. 

Aſeciations, the ground of what is called patural appetites, 12, 13. 

and of the human conſtitution in general, j4. not altogether 
mechanical, 7b. and 18. that between the inveſtigation 2 
and merit one of the ſtrongeſt, j5. Often the chief principle 
of morals, 269. ; 

Aſftronemy of the Chineſe, 30. 226. 

ATHANAS1US, his opinion of our mortality, 348. 

Atheiſt, the conſequence of ſuppoſing a progrels in religious know- 
ledge in reſpe& to him, 267. 

ATazxs, ſtate of philoſophy there when Chriſt came, 126. 136. 

2 the power of giving or wich- holding it ſeems to imply 
iberty, 12. | 

Auguſtan age, for what remarkable, 145, vid. Age. 

AvGusTin, cited, 124. 152. | 

Authority, of the church in aſcertaining the ſenſe of Scripture, 
what, 168. 195. 283. of the Fathers, 167. 169. 175. Divine 
authority of the holy Scriptures, wherein it conſiſts, 280. 


| B. 
BAZL. vid. Diſperſion, 
Barron, in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate when the Jews were re- 
moved thither, 158. Effects of that removal on them, 102. 
Its empire not ſo old as was pretgaded, 221. Its extent, &c. 
no proof that arts were in extraordinary perfection there, 223. 
Bacon, Ld. Ch. on Innovations, 207. | | 
BALAaan, a true prophet, 79, his character, #5. his revelation per- 
haps communicated in viſion er trance, ib. 80. Whether St. 
Peter's account of one excludes this ſuppoſition, $1. 
Baptiſm of infants, whether properly a divine inſtitution, 24. 
Baptiſt, vid. Jonx. | 
'Parcnvsrs, de Lepra Moſaica, 246, 
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BaxrmixGTos, (Ld.) on Types, 155. (Hon. Mr.) on ancient 


manners, 261. 

BayLe on reformations in religion, 174. on the ancients, 236. 

Beafts clean and unclean, on what the diſtinction founded, 54, 
55. Their fleſh uſed for food as well as their ſkins for cloath- 
ing, ib. otherwiſe much leſs propriety in offering them for ſa- 
crifice, 1b. 

BearT1s (Mr.) on Truth, 436. | 

Belief, of what kind required in Chriſtianity, 23. A right one 
how far requiſite, 16. A rational one neceflary, ib. Objec- 
tions anſwered, ib. and 25. 

Beneficence, in what manner to be exerciſed according to the com- 
mand of Chriſt, Zuke xiv. 12. 318. C54u5b's drollery on that 
head cenſured, ib. The rule the ſame with that of ſome emi- 
nent heathen writers, ib. | 

Benefits of the Chriſtian inſtitution, 36, 37. 118. of Chriſt's death, 
281, &c. . | 

Benefits require acknowledgment, 58. Hence the intent and uſe 
of ſeveral ſacrifices, ib. Vice in general not productive of any, 
266. ' 

Benevolence, perhaps in greater perfection now than ever ſince 
the times of primitive Chriſtianity, 261. 

Benson (Dr.) cited 202. referred to, 163. 199. 322. 331. 

Berukspa pool, defign of the miracles there, 144. 

Bible, the only evidence of ſuch antiquity as is to be our guide, 
| 170. vid. Scripture. 

Bibliotheca Bibl. on the late peopling of the World, 219. 

BAR on Chrift's Sermon on the Mount, 297. 

Bleſſing, each preſent one a pledge of others future, 85. 

Blood, the decree about abſtaining from it related only to things 
indifferent in themſelves, 165. ouly temporary, ib. The lite or 

ſoul of man placed in it, 384. | 

Blacd- guiltineſi, that confefied in P/jal. li. 14. relates to the mur- 
der of the Mefiah, 184. 

Bocnxarr, on fleſh being eaten before the flood. 57. 

Body, the better known, the better able we are} to preſerve it, 
245. Diſorders of it not increaſed in general, i, vid. Dijzaſes. 
Botames, his diſſertations on the primitive church and eecleſiaſ- 

tical authority, cited and recommended, 169. 164, 165. 196.318. 

BotixGBROKE, his letters on the ſtudy of hiſtory, 262. Eſſays, 
8. 68. 95. 107. 162. 217, 218, 219. 224. | 

BossverT, on the uſe of continuing the Jews and Samaritans, 183. 

BoyLe, on the interpretation of Scripture, 278. 

Bovrvz's lecture, the inſtitution viadicated, 25. Comp. Biogr. 
Brit. v. 2. p. 515. 

Brazen ſerpent, the probable impart of it, and ceremony attend- 

ing it, 184. ; 

Breath, the life of man placed in it, 385. 

Briſtad, (Mr.) a candid adverſary, 448. 

Ff4 Bryant, 


. 


Bryant, (Mr.) Ancient Hilt. 93. His account of the right 
which the //-aelites had to the promis'd Land. | 
Bude us, de bonarum literarum decremento non metyendo, 245. 
Bouaxer (B. L.) Why the Jewiſh Law, abounded with temporal 

Bleſſings, 110. | 
. | 
Cary, his offering in ſome viſible manner rejected by the Deity, 
54. on whet account, 55. 
Carmtr, on the perſon caught in adultery, 330. 
Caxa, marriage there. vid. Marriage. 
Canxaax, a prieſt of the true God there, 96. 
Canaanites ' ror” till ripe for deſtruction, 93. bad the greateſt 
means of information, 97. incorrigibly wicked when ordered 
to be extirpated by the Jews, ib. How far their puniſhment 
reached, ib. aud on what condition infliged, ib. why by the 
Fews, 98. Reaſon and neceſſity of inflicting it, ib. Uſe and 
propriety of doing that by the ſword, ib. of the Jews, ib. This 
not out of ſpecial favour, but for a warning to them, ib. Ob- 
jections from the Canaanites not having proper notice, an» 
ſwered, 93. 94- 100, The J{fraciiter had a prior right to 
their Land, 93. &c. 
anon of interpreting the Scripture, the moſt uſeful one, 334 
Captivity of the Jews in Babylon, its effect on them, 9g. diſper- 
ſes them all over the eaſt, 158. vid. Jer. 
Carthaginians no better than their anceſtors the Canaanites, 113. 
Cas au, (II.) 224. ; 
CasTALto, his threefold divifion of the matter of ſcripture, 282. 
Cr rsus of the riſe and progreſs of medicine, 229. 
Cement, whether in greater perfection among the Ancients, 218, 
Center, mankind all ſpread from one, 223. 
Ceremonies, why ſo many in the Jewifþ religion, 95. 
Charadterifticks, obſervation on the principle of morals advanced 
in them, 266. The author of them and of the Fable of the 
Bees in two oppoſite and equally abſurd extremes, ib. 
Charity unites all Chriſtian virtues, 196. at a great height now, 
261. 
Charity-/choo!ls have greatly contributed to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of religion amongſt us, 262. 
Childbazd of the world, 66. 87. 152, &c.— f Chriftianity, 163, 
164. Some nations in it yet, 196, 
Children repreſent true Chriſtians in their humility and innocence, 
316. become men earlier in theſe latter ages, 229. 
Cums, far from deſerving the extravagant character that ha 
been given of them, 30. Their architecture, 225. Their 
mall Aan in aſtronomy, ib. and 226. 'Fhe cauſes of their ig- 
norancey 31. Of the flow progreſs of religion among 962 
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16. Their fill in chronology, geography, mechanicks, meta- 
phyſicks, 225, 226. have not yet got an alphabet, 16. Their 
civil policy, their government, morals, and religious notions, 
— great hypocrites, 10. perhaps originally a colony from 
oypt, ib. 
HR1ST, his original ſtate, 289. Manner of his humilia- 
tion, 290. private Fife, 294. III conſequence of difputes con- 
cerning his different natures, 243. Ute and excellence of his 
undertaking for us, 300, &c. beſt acconimodated to our capa- 


City, #b. fitted to move our paſſions, 302. Whence his charac- 


ter apt to affect us more than even that of God the Father, 1b. 
Circumſtances of the heathen world when he came, 303. Ne- 
ceflity for his coming to remove their prejudices and deluſions, 

belief of one mediator, 1b. Born perhaps 
in the ſame place where his Father David kept ſheep, 76. and 
ſuffered where Abraham offered up his Son, ib. probably con- 


_ ducted the Iſraelites through the wilderneſs, 92. and had them 


placed more immediately under his government, 15. though he 
adminiſtered the great affairs of the world in every diſpenſa- 


tion, 1b. Why he appeared in a flate of infancy, 289. and 


rew up gradually, ib. Why not in a Rate of maturity, 75. 
y he deferred his miniſtry till he was thirty years old, 
289. Why he choſe ſo low a condition, 294. and lived ſo 
much in private, 148. and removed from place to place, 148, 
294. His temptation in the wilderneſs a b, 80. Why he 
hindered his being proclaimed the Meftah, 148. yet did not diſ- 
claim that character, ib. Why he did not open his commiſſion 
before either the Jewi/h or Roman governors, ib. His fami- 
liar way of converting with his Aeipfer, 296, &c. devotion, ib, 
ſermon on the mount, 94.* Mixture of greatacſs and humility, 
mildaeſs and ſeverity in his character, 307. 309. reaſon of it, 
ib. Nature and tendency of his miracles. 293. 308. His 
general converſation, 76. carriage, 1b. efpecially towards gover- 
nors in church and ſtate, 313. chicfly converſant in ſocial 
duties, 314. Excellence and uſe of the pattern he ſet, 7b. and 
315, comprehenſiveneſs thereof, i. Teſtimony of a late in- 
fidel in its favour, 75. his guarding againſt envy and offence, 
294. 314. 332. againſt all ſuſpicion of acting in concert with 
his relations, 309. Nature of his miracles, 308—12. Defence 
of the firſt public one, 16. His actions not recorded with all 
their circumſtances, 287. 329. nor his reaſonings ſet down at 
large, ib. nor any deductions made from either, 288. The 
reaſon of this, 16. The doctrines he taught, 117. his manner 
of teaching —occaſionally, 315, & c. many inſtances of it, 316. 
Uſe thereof, $26.—30, &c.—by parables, 331. reaſons for it, 
331. Decorum and propriety of them, 15. Antiquity and 
excellence of that way, 7. The argument from both wm K 
avor 
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farour of Chriſtianity, ib.—in figurative expreſſions, 329. and 
the words of ſome old prophet, 332. His Enowledge of men's 
thoughts, 337. inltances of it, ib. Hence often ſaid to aner, 
when no queſtion is aſked, 338. ſpeaks and acts in exact confor- 
mity to cih cuſtoms, 334, 335. adapts. himſelf both to the 
language aud opinions of the vulgar, 335. treats of thing» 
1 the moſt popular way, 334. his words to be taken in the or- 
dinary vulgar ſenſe, 10. his doctrine plain, practical aud perti- 
nent, 339. conſiſts of molt fubſtantial duties, general rules aud 
- univerſal principles, i. inſtances of ſuch, 16. & jeg. 
Chri/tianity, an improvement on natural religion as weil as former 
Inſtitutions, 240. 300% Kc. Method of propagating it, 15, 
& c. completely delivered at firſt, but not fo underſtood, 50, 
51. Qualifications requiũte to its reception, 30. and coutiny- 
ance in any Country, 31. prepoſterous methods of advancing 
it, 13. Cauſes of its Gow progreſs in China, 31. and 226. and 
both the Padres, 33. why not more univerſal, 15, &c. Objec- 
tions to the method of conveying it, ib, Want of univerſality 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs on by modern unbelievers, 44. given up 
at laſt by Chubb, 17. equally univerſal with the law of nature, 
6, 7. Objection anſwered, 7, Why that cannot be ſo, 8, 9, 
Ke. Beauty and convenience of the preſent ſyſtem, 10. 14. 
Inconveniences of communicating a revelation by immediate 
inſpiration to each perſon, 15.—27,—Anſwer to Chriſtianity 
not founded on argument; 20.—or by a repetition of miracles in 
every age. 28. to be propagated gradually, i., and by the 
common methods of inſtruction, 16. different to different per- 
ſons, in different times, and places, 35. partakes of the temper 
of cach. 32.—5 1. Caſe of thoſe who have it not communi- 
cated to them, 36. 200. Effects which it will certainly pro- 
duce, 117. Whether in this life or not, i. general benefits 
thereof, 37. extend to thoſe under former diſpenſations, 199.— 
200. the doctrines of it, 113, Why nat communicated; to the 
world much ſooner, 50. 116. not wanted for ſome time, 66. 
previous diſpenſations proper with regard to both Jew and 
entile, 119. 120. delivered probably about the middle age of 
the world, 121. Its evidence not perpetually decreafing, ib. in 
rhe fulneſs of time, 115. Maturity of the world, 136. in a 
period fitteſt for that purpoſe, 121. wanting it moſt, 122.— 
131. and yet better qualihed than any of the fore going both 
to receive. 137, 138. and tranſmit it dowu to poſterity, 137. 
145. The circumſtances of the Jews peculiarly fit for that 


purpoſe. 146, 147. as ſubje& to the Romans, ib. and ſuperla- 
tively wicked, 148. 150. Standing evidence of its truth from 
fo many of them rejefting it, ib, State of the world at its 
promulgation ſummed up. 153.—160. in its infancy during 
Chriſt's ſtay on earth, 160. in its childhood under the ou 
: | | | Le” ; 103. 
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163, mixed with Fudaiſin, ib. Extraordinary gifts neceſſary, 
165. theſe ſometimes milapplied, ib, mixed with gentile philo- 
ſophy, ib. The myſtery of iniquity then workiog, 166. 
This age in point of knowledge inferior to ſubſequent ones, 
167, 168. could not extend its policy till the Zewwif church 
was determiued, 182. corrupted on its eſtabliſhment in the 
Leman empire, 166. 176 overwhelmed with Popery and Maho- 
metaniſm, 179, yet even reformed in ſome reſpects by the lat- 
ter, 180. Schemes of it in different ages, 179. propagated in 
a gradual manner both externally, 181. and internally, 189. 
Objection from the dark ages of Popery, 187. Where it has 
prevailed, it prevailed more entirely than any other religion, 
186, mixed with other ſyſtems and hid under the other names, 
#5. not in ſo narrow a compaſs now as is imagined, ih. Some 
traces of it in moſt parts of the world, 75. refines the 
notions even of thoſe who do not formally embrace it, 193. 
its evidence not leſſened by time, 122. The face of it ſtill mi- 
ſerably deformed, 195. 203. Extraordinary advantages at- 
tending the reformation, 187. improving ever ſince, 188, 190. 
Objection from the late growth of infidelity and prophaneneſs, 


193. not yet arrived at its mature ſtate, ib. defects in its admi- 


. niltration, 194., 195, and the ſtudy of it, 279.—283. Reme- 
dies, 204. 272. 276. Some part of ſcience not yet brought to 
perfection which began to be cultivated before its commence- 


ment, 193: Privileges of it reach to the good men of old, 
200. 


Chriſtians, have npon the whole been always better than the 


heathens, 254.—primitive, how far they had the advantage of 
others, 168. 172. How far to be followed in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, 168-9. in the government and ordinances of 
_..the church, jb. and 169. Doctrines and uſages in which every 
Chriſtian church now differs from them, ib. their proper autho- 
rity, 15. ſoon degenerated, 172-3. a probable reaſon why di- 
vine providence permitted this, ib. 


Chronology, the uncertainty of it among the ancients, 221, 222. 


Cavuss, his objections to the method of communicating revela- 
tion by human means, confuted 7. 15. 309. 318. his remark. 
able teſtimony in favour of Chriſt's character, 315. 


Church, primitive, what deference due to it, 173. what its autho- 


rity in aſcertaining the ſenſe of Scripture, 169, 170. may vary 


its government and 9 in every age, ib. Its hiſtory when 


molt defective, 146. Every particular one wants amendment, 
203, what previouſly requiſite to any material one in ours, 258. 
Cicero, his declaration of the great uncertainty of molt things, 
127,——$. makes it probable 42 the Philoſophers in general 
were Atheiſts, 129. doubts of a providence, 75. denics the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 128. recommends ſuicide, 7b, ridicules the 
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fables about a future ſtate, 129. his ſentiments of true beneſi- 
cence, 324. the ſame that Chriſt enjoined, 16. 
Circumcifion, uſe and import of it. v. Patrick on Gen. xvii. 
whence derived by the Egyptians, 74. inſiſted on by ſeveral 
| Chriſtians after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 162. conti- 
nued by the biſhops of Feraſalem till the time of Adrian, 164. 
Circumſtances omitted ſometimes in the Scriptare-Hiftory, 328. 
conſequences of it, 330. 6 
Civilization neceſſary to the introduction of Chriftianity, 29. 
Cractrr (Dr. W.) 141. 287. 332. 337. ; 
Crash (Lord) his eſſays cited, 41. 170. 175.—177. 240. 
2355. 259.—272. 275. | 
Crank (Dr. 8.) 80. 142. 196. 315. 

Clefes of beings, as they riſe above each other now, may pre- 
ſerve a like uniformity in ſucceſſion to all —— 
Climates, many more mild and temperate now in former 

times, 212. 
Chathing originally of the ſkins of beaſts offered in ſacrifice, 55. 
IN divine appointment, 55. The intention and propriety 
it, #5. 

Commerce ſpreads the knowledge of rel'gion, 29. 190. 

Communication of good moral and natural, why ſo unequal, 8, 9, 
13, 14. of revelation, why ſo partial, 15, 16. the ſame objec- 

tions againſt any other method of communicating it, 27. 28. 

Communication between God and man, conftant at firſt, 51. in- 
terrupted at the fall, 0. more frequent in early times, 56. 60. 
76. withdrawn as men became unworthy of it, 66. reſtored in 
one ſenſe under Chriſtianity, 299. 
Compaſs, diſcovery of it contributes to a new publication of Chriſ- 
tianity, 190. - | 
e does the ſame thing to the Chineſe as Socrates to the 
Greeks, and about the ſame time, 133. 241. ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with the Fewih religion, 133. 
Confufton of languages, the neceſſity for it, 6g. 
ConraxT1ixE, the conſequence of his becoming a Chriſtian juſt 
when he did, 137. the corruptions of religion in his time, 179. 
_ Conflantinzple, the conſequence of its being made the feat of the 
Eaſtern Empire, 179. of its being taken by the Tarts, ib. 
Controverfier, what havock made by them about Mahomet's time, 
180. : 
CororanDii, the Jews on that coaſt have a temple reſembling 
Solomon's, 158. 

Corruption of the earth at the deluge, a vulgar error, 213. 

Corraptionr oft make way for greater ſoundneſs, 187. in religion 
—_— as their remedy, 188. don't hinder it from being in 
the main progreſſive, ib. thoſe of the church in Mahomet's 
time, 180. 181. 


Cov:nau 
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Covenants between God and man, to be underſtood as ſchemes of 
government, 54. the original one, 54. each a pledge of other 
. diſtant and ſuperior ones, 86, The benefit of that made with 
the Jeaur extended to all thenkind; 1c. 110. Adrantages of 
being included in that of Chriſt, 200. | 

CovenTar(Mr.) ou the origin of facrifices, 58. 

Craig on the decreaſing evidence for Chriſtianity, 121. 

Creatures; man's dominion over them, what included in it, 56. 
God's original dominion over them acknowledged by ſacriſice, 
53. Conſumption of them no objection to that being a divige 
inſtitution, 58. 


Cazrrius, why the law of Moſes could not be more perfect, 110. 
18. ” 


Brac — (Bp. \ how Adam might « convince others that he was- 
the firſt man, 62. 5 
9 of Adam, 53. 118. 198. reverſed by Chrift, 332. 353-50 
e ground; removed at the deluge, 65. 212. 
Cuſlom, the uſual and belt plea for idolatry, 304. 


Cuſtoms, 3 in various parts of the 9 "0G e 5 > 


, D. = | + iſs . TY ” wy 
Dane; whether e to . ſuch, 42 3. 3 K 
Dawſon (Dr. 8. P 
Dawſon (Mr.) 52. 57. | a . 


Day of the Lord, what it means, "367% 40S. ot 

Dead, ſtate of "them deſcribed in Scripture, 395. \Objeions 
anſwered; 416, &c. f 

Death whether only a ſeparation of ſoul and body, or a . . 
rary extinction of them both, 348: 

Death, moral ſubſtituted in the room of natural, 5 bee 
Death what it imports, 75, the Scripture-ſenſe of as word, 
348. brief anſwer to the arguments againſt it go reaſon, 

436. abohſhed by Chriſt, 199. 350. 352. why, ſo much of its 
power ſtill left, 352. note ,.a very uſeful diſpenſation, ib. 
355. 6. Nature, end, and ufc of it under the Chriſtian cove- 
nant, 367. Mort now than a Heep, 367. That and the 
reſurreckion conncident, 163. 367. The notions held of it 
by many, of. the heathen, z61.. Scripture-ſeafe of it, 395.— 
„ 


Decay, whether any appearance of ſuch i in the earth or heavens, © 
211. | 

Decline, no _— of it in the natural world, 216. Conſequences + 
of ſuppoling it in the moral world, 258, 259. 261, 267, 

Deift, uh a by the notion of a progres, in religions Know- 

ledge, &c. 267. 1 

Delaney ( Dr. ' on the ſeafonablenefs ſending aſe ph into $1 

Eovpt;. "Oh. 


Deluge 
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Deluge brought on the 2905 in mercy both to that generation 

— their poſterity, 65, Reflections naturally ariſing from it, 

6h: did not increaſe the curſe uf harrenneſs on the earth, 65. 
212. nor ſhorten the lives of men, 213. 

Deſert, the idea of it connected with that of liberty, 18. the 
agrecabienels thereof, 45. 

Devoticn, various ways of men's expreſſing it, 57. . a 
proper and a veceſſary one for the primitive times, ih. Forms 
of it among the heathen improved after the publication of 
Chriſtianity, 194. more rational ones now than in former 
times,—261. 

Dio Cassius, his account of the Jews under the Has govern - 
ment, 105. 

Diſciples of Chriſt, the lowneſs of their capacity and views, 
295.—297, his intent in chuſing ſuch, 296. difficulty of 
— with them, ib. manner of fi converſing among them, 


Diſord, probably occaſioned the original diſperſion of mankind, 


f © #4 all times and places not alike fit for them, 251. their 
gradual in the main, 7b. thoſe of modern times greater 
in proportion, 244- 

Diſeaſe: do not in general multiply, but rather our obſervations 
on them, 245. if ſome new ones ariſe, old ones ceaſe, 246. the 
art of curing them founded wholly on experiments, 228, 229. 
not deſign — to receive the ſame 1 improvements with other arts, 
245- Vi. Medicine. | 

Diforders of body and mind, 40 not increaſe in | general, 245. 
Vid. Diſeaſes. | 
2 ſations of religion, all in their proper times. and each ſub- 

equent one an A rovement on the former, 50.—86. never 

better underitood than at preſent, 192. amlogous to thoſe of 
providence, 193. 

Diſperſion of mankind, the occaſion of it, 6g. Neceſſity for it 

to check the 15 ax of idolatry, ib. —of the Fews, the 


great means of propagating the knowledge of the true God, 
102. 

Diſpsfitiens, whence formed, 10, 11. ſuited to a — 8 dg in 
general, ib. 1 


Difquifstions, free and candid, 258. 

 Diftempers, Vid. Diſeaſes. 

Diverfity of orders, nete ſſary for ſociety, 8. * genius, — 
it ariſes, 9, 10. of religion, how far unavoidable * the pre- 
fent conſtitution,” 35. 

Divination in contempt about our Saviour's time, 141. 

Divifibility not incon ſent with a power of thinking, 437. 

Ivorce 
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Divorce not neceſſarily reſtrained to the caſe of fornication or 
adultery, 336. 


Doctrine of Chriſtianity, of what nature, 117. 300. why not de- 


livered in a ſyſtematie method, 117.—of Chriſt, the excellence 
thereaf in various reſpects, 336. ; 


Dopa (Dr.) 164. 279. 282. 318. 321. 325. 
Dominion of God, his original one acknowledged in ſacrifice, 53. 


of man over the creatures, what it implied, 56. ſome of no 
uſe to him, but for food, 36. 


Dream, revelations made in it not always diſtinguiſhed from real 
facts, 80. f 


Ducxar (Dr.) cited, 288, N 
DuxELL, (Dr.) on the right of the Canaanites to their coun- 


t , 92. 
Duties of a ſocial kind, moſt univerſally beneficial, 312. Pat- 
tera of them ſet by our bleſſed Saviour, 313, 314. 


E. 

Earth, whether leſs fruitful now than formerly, 212. 215. Whe- 
ther the curſe on it was increaſed, or taken off at the deluge, 
212. Why not more fully peopled, 214. 

Eaſtern writings, their character, 334. | 

Eclipſes, the ignorance of the Chineſe in relation to them, 30, 31. 

Eden, what might be gathered from the tranſaction in it by our 
firſt parents, 63. the place might be viſible for ſome time, ib. 

Education, more early now than formerly, 231, 


Epwarvs (Dr. J.) his ſurvey of religion, 163. on the Fathers, 


174- 

Evpwarvs (Dr. T.) on Grace, 390. 

Effects of Chriſtianity, 117 192, 193. 253. 

Egyptians converſe with Abraham, 74. probably receive from him 
the rite of circumciſion, ib. their puniſhment in Moſes's time a 
real bleſſing to them and their neighbours, go. the notions of a 
future ſtate derived to them from the Greeks, 126, 127. their 

| falſe pretences to antiquity confuted by Moſes in many articles, 


219.—20. their learning, 222, 223. their ſkill in phyſic, 76. 


and 227, 228. 
Ecrer, the mother of arts and miſtreſs of religion, 227. its an- 
tiquity fabulous, 156. confuted by Moſes, 219. its antient learn - 
ing not fo great as uſed to be imagined, 228. acquainted with 


the worſhip of the Fews by the temple of Onias, 102. V. 
Ptolemy. | 


Alegance, its effe& on ſociety, 235. whether we are arrived at ity 
juſt ſtandard, 16. i 


ELL1s, his natural hiſtory of corallines, 436. 
Empire (Roman) the ſtate of the Jeu under it for ſome time, 
103. its extent and ſettlement contribute to the ſwift propaga- 


tion 
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tion of Chriſtianity, 137, 138. when its head became à con- 
vert it gave Chriſtianity a large ſpread, 138. previous diſpoſi- 
tion of it to that p „ib. its bringing the 7exvs under ſub- 
jection, a remarkable eircymſtance very requiſite to the com- 
etion of prophecies relating to the Mefiah, 146, 147. 150. 

introduces its = and pageantry into. Chriſtianity, when that 
becomes eſtabliſhed, 196. on its diſſolution ſcatters Chrittianity 
abroad with it, 185. and Ziberty, ib. often exceeded modern 
times in cruelty, 260. 

Enoc#, what might be fairly inferred from his tranſlation, 64. 

Enthufiaſm, the couſequence of propagating religion by imme- 
diate inſpirations, 16. unavoidable in any other method but the 
preſent, ib. the nature of it in general, 18, 19, 20. nothing 
that leads to it in the Chriſtian inſtitution, 20, 21. Anſwer to 
Chriſtianity not ou argument, 21.26, Lord /f 

 bury's ſyſtem of morals runs into it, 266. 

Emnvy apt to il in decrying the preſent ſtate of things, 258. 

Epicurean philoſophy rendered the notions of a Deity uſeleſs, 


I 

— vs, on the place where Chrift ſuſſer d. 75. 

Equability in natural religion, conſequences of it, 13. 

Equality in natural religion impoſſible, 614. in natural good in- 
conſiſtent with good, 14. in the abilities of men pernici- 
— the col of long negleRt 

Eftabli » equence negletting to review 
them, 257. Reaſons of ſuch neglect, 2 58. __ for exa- 

mining our own, ib. Helps toward it, 10. 

Efteem, the notion of it includes liberty, 17, 18. | | 

Evangelifis do not record our Saviour's diſcourſes at large, 287. 
nor add all the circumſtances to his actions, 15. nor make de- 
ductions from them, 288. The wiſdom of that conduct, 5b. 

Deſigu of each Goſpel, ib. 

Evidence, a moral one ſufficient to eſtabliſ the truth of ſacred 
hiſtory, 291. That of Chriſtianity not a deereaſing quantity, 
121. 

Evil, Adam knew how it entered into the world, 63. 

Evil one, the dominion over him aſſerted by God Almighty in 
Paradiſe, 63. : Wk 7 a 

Examination requiſite in all religious matters, 24. that which was 
made into the grounds of Chriſtianity at firſt, gives the ſtrongeſt 
confirmation to it in all ſucceeding ages, 143- 

Expectation of the Meſſiah, whence it might ariſe, 151, the effects 
of it, 152. no particular qualification of the time, ſo as to con- 
firm the truth of his miſſion, 152. | wy 

. eee mult neceſſarily improve the world in all parts of 

zence, 87. 235- 


Expe- 
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Experiments, the riſe of medicine founded thereon according tg 
Celſus, 229. | | 

£xten/ion not inconſiſtent with cogi 

Extiucſtion, the effect of Alan's fal. 


F. ö 

Fable of the Bees, the author's character, 263. the ill effect of 
ſuch writings, ib. are as groundleſs, and uſeleſs, as uncomfort- 
able, 265. A real ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in nature upon virtue, 15. 
ſelf· oonſiſtent, and which either will ſupport itſelf, or be 
ſupported by the Deity, ib. has an uniform tendency to pro- 
mote univerſal happineſs, 15. Vice the contrary, #6. this can 
only produce good by accident, and being over-ruled to that 
end, 1b. is in itſelf to the body politic what poiſon to the na- 
tural, 715. Natural and moral qualities equally fixed, 266. 
No ſort of vice in general a real benefit, ib. Luxury deſtruc- 
tire rather than advantageous to trade, ib. This author's prin- 
ciples ia the oppoſite extreme to thoſe of the Characteriſlicte, 
ib. both wide of the true mean, which lies in private happi- 
neſs purſued by virtue, 267. this ever productive of the higheſt 
degree of happineſs on the whole, 76. 

Fai; barely related in the Goſpels without inferences from them, 
288. Vid. Evangeliſts. | 

Faculties, man free in the exerciſe of ſome, 19. the harmony 
amongſt them, 5. 

Faith, a dependance upon God, the want of this occaſioned 

Cain's offering to be rejected, 55. a right one how far required 
in embracing Chriſtianity, 24. a rational one neceſſary in all 
things relating to it, 1b. how that is conſiſtent with praying to 
continue ſtedfaſt in it, 24. Faith in Chriſt to come, equal- 
ly meritorious as that in him already come, 199. | 

Fall, the conſequences of it on Adam, 54. 118. on the earth, 
212, on all mankind, #5. and 347, 8, 9. reverſed by Chriſt, 
198. 199. 350, &c, what might at firſt be inferred from the 
traaſaction in Eden, 62. Animal ſacrifice could not be infti- 
tuted before it, 59. 


tation, 437. 
„ 53. 118. 198. 348. 349. 


Faaner (H.) his enquiry ines Chriſt's temptation in the wilder- 


neſs, — 148. 289. 431. His diſſertation on miracles, 140, 
note C. | = 

Fathers of the church, many of them being converted from Hea- 
theniſm, bring with them their hiloſorhy, 166. raiſe allego- 
rical myſteries on plain points of Scripture, 242. not the beſt 
interpreters of difficult ones, 167. 174, 175. have made as groſs 
miſtakes as others, Jb. this providentially ordered, #6. did not 


underſtand the theory of religion fo well as fome of leſs abili- 
ties in a more learned age, 167. generally lived much better 
than they reaſoned, 171. How far their proximity to the 

8 times 
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tiwes of the apoſtles gave them advantage over others, 168. 
This ſuppoſed advantage of no conſequence in things wot ex- 
preſly enjuined, 76. it would, be a hardſhip for us to be obliged 
to conform to all ſuch, 169. Many conſtitutions of diflercat 
uſe and neceſſity in different times, ib. A liberty of changing 
thoſe left by the founders of the Chriſtian church, 40. Diffi- 
culty.of knowing the general ſenſe.of the church in times really 
primitive, 175. Sacred truth to be ſought only in the Scrip- 
tures, ib. Nothing ever determined by appeals to any other 
judicatory, 13. he appellants don't weil underſtand what 
they mean by that of the primitive times, 13. The fathers of- 
ten inconſitent with each other, and with themſelves, 55. 
Where they agree, their reaſon, not authority ought to govern, 
43. Chriſtianity in its childhood when they wrote, 174. We 
ſhould have underſtood the Scriptures better without them, 
ib, They juſtify ſuch rites as led to popery, ib. No Chriſtian 
church now in the world holds all that they did, 73. nor is it 
worſe for not doing ſo, ib. Hypocriſy to pretend that reſigna- 
tion to them which uſed to be inſiſted on, 174, 5+ neither requi- 
fate in matters of opinion nor practice, ib, Inſtances of varia- 
tions from them in each reſpect, ;5. which we have reaſon to 
| believe not unacceptable to God, 75. The real reverence due 
to them, 7b. both their learning and piety extraordinary for the 
times, ib. Religion and truth more likely to ſuffer by a too 
ſupine reſignation to them, than by receding from them, 175. 
Foreign Proteſiants have no ſuch high opinion of them, 171. 
172. Authors who have treated them freely, ib. Le Clerc's 
juſt apology for it, 5. | | | 
Feaft, occaſional difcourſe of Chriit upon it, 317.—that of Taber- 
nacles alluded to, 322. 4 yg 5 
Fexcusox (Dr.) on the perpetual progreſs of knowledge on the 
world, 45. 233: 2 | | 
Figurative expreſſions, why uſed hy our bleſſed Saviour, 331. 
Fiſhers, alluſions to the occupation, 320, 327. 
Fitneſs of the time, in each nation, for receiving a Fön. what 
conſtitutes it, 30. Objection from the Chineſe auſwered, il. 
Fitneſs of that in which the Chriſtian was introduced. Vid. 
Chriſtianity.. _  . 71 | | 
Fleſh, the eating of it allowed to mankind from the beginning, 
. S058" 1+ "S 
Fd of Nea did not increaſe the barrenneſs of the earth, 65. 
212. nor ſhorten the lives of men, 213. introduced in mercy 
to that generation, as well as their poſterity, 65. Reflections 
naturally ariſing from it, 67, 68. Man's knowledge after it 
ſuperior to what was before, ib. 
Faad (animal) v. Fleſh. - 
Freedom 


FL x: 

Freedom of man allowed to conſiſt with all the methods of com- 
muaicating revelation, 15, 16. what tokens of it in the human 
conſtitution, 10, 11. its limits, 15. not entirely ſuperſeded by 
aſſociations, 17, 18. the ſuppolition of it the ſole ground of 

merit, ib, and of the pleaſure we receive in exerciſing moſt of 
our faculties, 15. | 

Fulneſi of the time, the ſame as a ſtate of maturity in the world, 
44+ 136. 150—160. in what reſpects the time of Chriſt's ap- 
pearance was ſuch. Vid. Chriſtiani:y. 

2 in Chriſtianity, no room for any diſpute about 

them, 196. Ar. : | 

Future flate might be collected from the tranſaction in Paradiſe, 
63+ the tranſlation of Enoch, 64. the promiſe to Abrabam, 72 
76. not explicitly taught under the Maſaict inftitution, which 
was built chiefly on temporal promiſes, in order to ſeparate the 
Jews from other nations, and ſecure them from idolatry; 

94. 110. t11. 252. Vid, Law of Mofſes.—neceſſary to the 


ſupport of virtue, 271.—has no connection with the natural 
immortality of the human ſou}, 426.—29. | 225 


G. 
Genius, natural in man, what conſtitutes it, 11, whence the diver- 
fity in it, 10. Neceflity for ſuch in all ſociety, ib. Whether 


the Ancients were ſuperior to the Moderns in that point. 237- 
Gentiles. Vid. Heathen. 


GAA (Dr.) on the freedom aud impartiality of the preſent 


times, 257. 

Ghoſt. Vid. Spirit and Holy. | PF ny 

Gifts extraordinary, improveable by labour and ſtudy, 21. ſuch 
not to be claimed now-a-days, without the ſatne evidence that 
originally attended them, 21. 

Glaſs painting, the art not loſt, but out of uſe in many parts of 
the world fance the reformation, 219. 


GOD Almighty, the wiſdom of his condu in the diſpenſation 


of both natural and revealed religion, 8—14, 8—29. Whether 
all kinds of worſhip be equally acceptable to him, 34. What 
proviſion he made rh the inſtruction of the antediluvian world, 
66. his covenant with Noah, ib. with Abraham and his family, 
72. obliged to treat with the patriarchs by way of . 
85. his government of the Jews, 92, &c. Intent of that Iaſti- 
tution, 95. not confined wholly to them, 96. 110. Whether 
they ever abſolutely rejected him, 99. made known by them 
to a great part of the world, 96. 100. ſent his prophets to fo- 
reign countries, 108. not partial in his favours to the Few, 
112. makes them the chief means of preparing mankind for a 
nobler diſpenſation under the Meſſiah, ib. 113. introduces 
that in the fitteſt time, 119. 125. (Vid. Chriftiaaity.) acts al- 
| Gg 2 ways 
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ways for the good of all mankind, 160, 161. to whom he ex- 
tends the benefit of redemption, 198, 199. His works ſuited 
to cach other, and in a ſtate of progreſſion, 44. 48. 232. 243. 
242. 249. diſgraced by our having a different notion of them, 
262. made dependent on an evil principle by Mandeville, 263. 
his perfections in themſelves above our reach, 300. reduced to 
dur level in the perſon of Chriſt, ib. and 302. the love of him 
not taught by heathen writers, 300.— What implied in his 
being called the Cod of any one, 426. his will the foundation 
of morality, 271. | 

Gods of the hills and valleys, 88.—of the Egyptians openly de- 
feated, 91. of the heathen in general, 2 to be the 
founders of their ſeveral governments, 221. The inventors of 
arts ſo termed, 233. Their worſhip merely a compound of 
abſurdity and immorality, 304, 5. vid. 1delatry. | 

Gaguet, on Joſt arts, on their progreſs, 229, 230. 

Goed, natural conſtitutes moral, 271. 

Cofpel, vid. Chriſtianity. | 

Goſpels contain bare facts, wages deductions from them, 288. 
often omit circumſtances, 328, 329. record things with greater 
ſimplicity than heathen writers, 340. 

Government, the neceſſity of it in human ſociety, 8. implies diver- 
ſity of ſtation and abilities, 7b. and 9, 10. Hence inequalities 
in natural religion, 10—14. any ſchemes of it founded on vice, 
abſurd, 266. | a hea. 

Governments, the occaſion of revolutions in them, 36, 7. Modern 
ones better calculated ſor the good of the governed, 234. 
258, 9. | 

Governors, duty to them taught and praftifed by our bleſſed 
Saviour, 314. 315. 

Grace of God, neceſſity for ſoliciting it, 25. Uſe of it conſiſtent 
with the free application of our reaſon to religious matters, ib. 

Greeks maintained as groſs errors in religion as any other people. 
113. their arts diſperſed over = at the downfal of Alexanders 
empire, 185. State of philoſophy amongſt them when Chriſt 

_ came, 124.—130. 5 | | 

eee 1 a2 

Habits, the force of them in formipg appetites, &c. 11, 12. admit 
of ſome degree of liberty in the ſtrict Kafe, ib. (vid. Aſſociations. ) 
The moral ſenſe and that of honour properly ſuch, 267. Uſe 
and excellence of that part of our conſtitutian under proper 
regulations, ib. Each good one a foundation of happineſs in 
a future ſtate, 248. They have a greater influence on our 
general behaviour than principles, 264, yet much affected by 

ſtheſe, 1b. often the ground of morals, 269. | 
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Habatax, his remarkable perſecution of the Jewy, 183. Con- 
ſequences of it with refpe& to the Chriſtians, ib. 
HAxEWELL, on Antiquity, 207. 
Hares (Jo.) of the cauſes of ſchiſm, 195. 
Harrer (Mr.) cited, 222—3. referred to, 1 8. 
Happineſs eonſiſts in ageney, 17. incompatible with any fixed im- 
mntuble ſtate, 16. That in another world proportioned to the 
ſeveral degrees of holineſs here, 200. Private happineſs the 
ultimate end of virtue, 270. | 
Harduin, father, his extraordinary ſuppoſition that moſt of the 
Claſſics might be forged, 180. 50H 
Harmony among our faculties, 20. of the Goſpels, upon what 
plan to be formed, 315—316. | ' TE 
FarTLEY, 12. 114. 223. 245. 251. 254. 
Harveſt alluded to, 321. e 
Hearts of men known by our Saviour, 338. Conſequences of it 
in his teaching and reproving, +5 Hence properly ſaid to 
anſwer when no queſtion is aſked, ib. | 
Heathens, ancient, their eireumſtances at the coming of Chriſt, 
124. 255. 304. in general worſe than Jeu or Chriſtians, 254. 
Their morals improved by Chriſtianity, 193.—- Modern, what 
the generality of them hold, 35. the caſe of fuch as to another 
life, th. and 200, 201. very different from thoſe' who wilfully 
reje& Chriſtianity, 16. (22 ofg05 
Heaven, that of Chriſtians a ſuperior degree of happineſs, 200. 
Heaven and hell not perhaps ſo infinitely diſtant as is com- 
mon]y ſuppoſed, 201. JT 
Henzsws, vid. Fews. 
Hereſy, neceffity for its being permitted, 256. None ſo bad as 
behieving it Iawful to hate men for opinions, 276. 
Feumannus on the intermediate ſtate, 368. 11 
Hirrock arts, phyſic as a ſcience at its height of reputation un- 
der him, 229. 22000 | | 
Iiſtory, that of Moſes, confirmations of it, 219. that of the goſpel. 
many circum!lances omitted in it, 327. conſequences thereof, 
328, That of the church, in what age capable of being moſt 
authentic, 146. moſt defective for thirty years between Nero 
and Trajan, ib. Sacred hiitory methadical and content, 
prophane the contrary, 113. Fhis regulated by the former 
till the Jewiſh captivity, ib. The uncertainty of ancient g. 
171, 2. The grounds of that uncertainty, 10. formerly 
filled with fables, 219, 20. begun to clear up af late, 46. te- 
duced as to the marvellous, 36. Men very apt to magaiſy uum- 
bers for want of an exact ſcrutiny, 222, 223. Iuſtance in de- 
ſcents of kings, #6. | | | 
Holineſs, every degree of it may have a proportionable ſtate of 
happineſs in the next life, 200, 1+ [ | 
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Holy Ghoſt, ſome part of the Chriſtian ſcheme left to be opened by 


him, 160. Some unknown after his deſcent, 161. his extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtance neceſſary during the firſt delivery of the Goſ- 
pel, 165, 6. that a ſigu of its weak ſtate, 165. his ordinary 
one ſufficient for the underſtanding of it, 22. This conſiſtent 
with the common uſe of our facultics, ib. and not diſtinguiſh- 
able from them, 75. ill conſequence of any greater influence, 
16.09 ts 

Honour, the ſenſe of it a habit, 267. | 

Hoſpitality, how far inſiſted on in the goſpel, 317, 224. the pre- 
cept of it not peculiarly Chriſtian, 7b. | 

Hour of Chriſt, the moſt probable meaning of that phraſe, 3 10, 11. 

Human nature, the true plan of it, 10, 11. why ſuch incqualitics 
therein, ib. not ſo bad as ſome authors have repreſented it, 
273.—267. 

Humanity, a great inſtance of it in Chriſt's firſt publick miracle, 
308, 9. "= 

Hunz (Mr.) 19. 143. 211. 225. 

Humiliation, that of our bleſſed Saviour, 289, go. the manner and 
degree of it, 292. | SE 

Humility, taught by Socrates, 134. by M. Antoninus, 193. the 
falſe one of” referring too much to publick wiſdom, 283. the 
true pattern of it ſet by Chriſt, 289. mixed with the greateſt 
dignity, 305. | 


; 30. 1. 

Jacos converſes with his Maker, 83, 84. makes a kind of ſlipu- 

lation with him, 45. then ſets himſelf to drive out all ſtrange 
gods, ib. his notions of the divine omnipreſence, ib. and cha- 
racter of his ſans, 156. a different account of his vow, ib. re- 
moved into one of the moſt improved parts of the world, that 
he might impart ſomewhat of the true religion to them, 88, 89. 
acquainted with the future oppreſſion of Nis family there, and 
their return, 90. © Sift 

InzoT, 25. | | | 

JaqueLorT, on the propricty'af Chriſt's parables, 333. 

Ideas, perception of them quick cr flow, &c. the ground of diffe- 
rent tempers, 10, 11. 

Idioms of the Hebrew language ſhould be more regarded in inter- 
preting Scripture-ph than was done by aur laſt tranſlators, 

BIT On< » | | 

- Hdelatry,' whether propagated in the world ſo faſt as the Meſaic 

biſtory repreſents, 69. a check given to it by the diſperſion: of 

mankind, 70. the attendants * e ſſects of it, 71. founded on 
fables, and ſuited to the corruption of each country, 304. why 
the Je were ſo prone to it, 99. wherein it conſiſted, ib. 

Jerrzxy (Dr.) 49. 118. 178. 203. 205. 349. 

5 SET tes | Jem cHo, 


I . 


Jrzicho, the people of it fully acquainted with the miracles 
worked in favour of the Iſraelitet, 101. and of God's intent 
therein, 16. | 

JexusALEN viſited by Alexander, 103. victims offered there by 
Antiecbus, Seleuchus, and ſeveral Roman emperors, 106. its de- 
ſtruct ion beneficial to Chriſtianity, 163. 183. 

Jesus, vid. Custsr. 

Jeſuiis faid to have often conſulted together about eorrecting St. 
PauPs epiſtles, 277. their countenancing 7. Harduin's famous 
ſcheme, 180. 

Jews, their law not confined to themſelves, 96. admits ſtrangers, 
10. inculcates humanity to them, 94, nor diſtinguiſhed for their 
own ſakes, 97. intent of God in raifing them up, 98. they 
reform the religion of every country into which they are ſent, 
100. live by their own laws urder the Romans for fome time, 
105. not fo inconſiderable a people as is often repreſented, 106. 
their zeal in making proſelytes, 15. degenerate in the latter 
ages of their government, 107. why ſo addicted to the heathen 
worſhip, 99. what that was, 156. They were not worſe than 
other nations in like cireumſtances, 112. in ſome reſpects very 
ſit to have the divine oracles committed to them, 113. exact 
in ſettling their hiſtory before the great captivity, 1b. remiſs 
afterwards, i5. the means of aniifeiog the truc Cod to moſt 
parts of the world, 113—14. the more fottiſh of theraſelves, 
the better that end anſwered by them, r14. their &conomy 
prepared them for communicating Chriſtianity, 120. their 
great want of reformation when Chriſt came, 122. their cha- 
racer and circumſtances in Chriſt's time made that a fit ſeaſon 
for his coming, 145. 151. how far the power of life and death 
was then taken from them, 147. Their fall a benefit to the 
world, 151. their rejecting Chriſtianity a confirmation of its 
truth in every age, #5, of what benefit they were to the reſt of 
the world when moſt diſtinguiſhed in their own land, 156. 
like ſo much leaven in the maſs of mankind, 157. removed to 
Babylon when in its molt flouriſhing ſtate, ib. ſpread fo far as 
the Eaft Indies, ib. ſettled in all quarters of the world, 75. by 
their former difperſions at and 1 the deſltuction of their 
temple, ſpread the knowledge of the true God and his prori- 
dence, © 182. when they were better qualified for it, ani leſs 

liable to be corrupted, 183. have never fallen into idolatry 
during all this laſt diſperſion, ib. their caſe exceedingly remark - 
able in all Chriſtian countries, 156. Men's eyes turned on them 
by ſome freſh perſecution every century, #5. more numerous at 
preſent than they have ever been in their own land, 75. their 
remarkable treatment under Hadrian, 182. à conſequence of it 
was the delivering the Chriſtian church from its ſubjection to 
the law, ib. their preſent ſtate foretold, 182, 3. conſequences of 

Gg4 their 
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their being ſo long preſerved diſtinct from other people, 75. 


they confels their crime of murdering the Meſliah in their con- 
ſtant worſhip, 16. they ſhall be finally reſtored to the divine 
favour, 197. Their revelations under a carnal cover, 252. yet 
unfolded by degrees, ib. Their ſenſe of the word neighbour, 
324- hatred to the Samaritans, ib. very artfully reproved by 
our blefſed Saviour, 75. 

Illumination, Why revelation could not be communicated to each 
perſon by a particular one, 16—18. 

Immortality, loſt by the fall, 53. reftored by Chriſt, 118. to all 
mankind, 198, not an inherent property of our nature, but 
the gift of God, ib. and 351, &c. to commence at the reſur- 
rection, 198. 355—352. whether believed by Cicero, 127, 128. 

and the generality of the Heathens, 360. Weakneſs of the 
common arguments for it; 436. 438. 

Immortality of the foul often confounded with a future late, 421. 

| Immutability improperly aſcribed to the law of nature, 6. 

Impeſture, the unavoidable conſequence of communicating revela- 
tion by particular inſpirations, 19. The whole of 
Chriſtianity inconſiſtent with this, 142—3. 

Impoſtures in ſome ages, no reaſon for ſuſpecting one in that 
wherein Chriſlianity was promulged, 144. 

Improvement of the world in arts, gradual, 230—1. but unequal, 
231, effects of it, 232. that of our own times, 190. 233—235. 
in education, 232, government, 233. knowledge natural, 244- 
245. moral, 244. religious, ib. and 248. how far our practice 
correſponds thereto, 254. Improvements herein in ſeveral 

articles, 252. 254. Objection from the ſpirit of infidelity 
which ſeems to prevail, 255. Conſequences of believing that 
there are ſuch improvements, or the contrary, 262—268. whe- 
ther they are injurious to virtue, 268. 

Improvements in religion, in what ſenſe to be underſtood, 277. 
Synchronize with the courſe of other improvements in the 
world, 253. more till wanting, 203—4. | 

Impulſe (internal) why religion could not be communicated by 
it, 19. | | 

Inxpraxs (Eaſt) had a great veneration for Abraham, 74. the 
Jeu ſpread amon — where their deſcendants yet con · 
tinue, 157. (Zaft and Weſt) why Chriſtiadity makes no greater 
22 4 among them, 31. 33. in what ſenſe they may not yet 

ully qualified for it, 30. 

Tnfallibility in all the ſacred writers not neceflary to eſtabliſh the 
truth of their writings, 281. a conſtant one in all probability 
peculiar to the Son of God, ib. 

Infancy of man, why Chriſt appeared in it, 289. of the world, 
what proviſion made for it, 51, &c. 152, &c, had frequent 


reve- 


1. 


revelations, 59, 60. the generality then Athropomorphites, 
60. the — Childhood continued much longer than at pre- 
ſent, 233.—of Chriſtianity, 160, 163, &c. the difficulties that 
attended it, 141—143- made its reception impoſſible, ſuppoſing 
the whole to have been of man's invention, ib. which gives 
the ſtro atteftation to it when approved, ib. 

Infidelity, its inexcuſeableneſs, 38. confeſſed unreaſonableneſs, 
143, 4- danger, 201. late mcreafe, +92. good ends to be ſerved 
by it, 256. | 

Innate, no appetites, affections, inſtincts, ſenſes, fuch, any more 
than notions, 10—12. except the original perception of plea- 
ſure and pain, from whence all others are deducible, 11. 

Innovations, Ld. 3 _ that A mos , 

Inſpiration, univer not moſt proper method of conve 
cl ion, 16—19. how far-apphcable to the — . 
whats — of Holy Scripture, 279 —82. what ſeveral Authors 
mean by the word, 278. A Bp. Potter's explanation of it, 279. 
&c. Confequence of ſuppokng it, 278—$0. neither necefſary 
nor proper, ib. 18 


 Tnftint?, none properly implanted, 10, 11. whence what bs ſo 


called may be produced, 11—13z. | 


 Inflitutiom (Moſaic) con ſiſted in temporals, 110. why not more 


perfect, ib. a proper tate of difcipline to the Jews, 114, 
115. | 

— (Chriftian) che benefit of it, 37. chief condition thereof, 
36. vid. Chriftianity. | | 

Tnſtitutions, lower ought to precede and pave the way for higher, 
126, 117—123. in what reſpect that of Chriſtianity exceeded 
all former ones, 116, 179. 

Tntelle&t ( human) whence formed, 10. whence the diverfity in it, 
11, T2. for ſoch in ſociety, 13, 14. a natural equality 
deftruCtive of both rationality and agency, 14. | 

Im ellectuai, mankind in general more ſo now than in former ages, 
261 


Tatercommunity of workip, the idulmtry of the , yy. 


Intermediate flate, 443450. different from a Future flabe in 


general, tho? frequently confounded with it, ib. | 

[nterpretation of Scripture, beſt rule for it, 334. whether we nee 
recur to the judgment or uſage of primitive times, 168, Kc. 
(vid. Fathers) a popular phraſe not to be taken literally, 
334—5- better methods begun lately, 278. 

u, none of real value loft again, 217, 218. why fome 
more liable to viciſſitude than others, 225. vid. Diſcoveries. 
Jos, and his three friends in Arabia of regal dignity, -77. have 

their revelations, #5. their notions of religion, 1b. Date of the 
book, and nature of its compoſition not very eaſily ſettled, - 
A 1 : 1 t f 


the frequent mixture of Chaldee ſeems to 
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the notions in it however ſuited to the parry times, 10. 
ew it to be no older 


than the captivity, i5. Le Clere's obſervations on that head, 


J 


ib. whether the author ſpeaks of a reſurrection, 78. 


oux, the Baptfit, his teſtimony the leſs ſuſpicious on account of 


there being no perſonal acquaintance between him and Chriſt, 
310. 


Joux, the Exangeliſt, where ſome ſuppoſe his Goſpel might be 


originally concluded, 287. higher manifeſtations made to him 
than to the other Evangeliſts, ib. 


onflonus, 211. "44 
— (Dr.) cited 81. 204. 326. referred to, 34. 181. 185. 192. 


193. 197. 312. 350. | 


Jos su, the ſeaſonableneſs of his coming into Egypt, 88. foretels 


the return of the /ſrae/ites from thence, 89. 


Isaac, revelations made to him, 77. extraordinary bleſſings con- 


D., 


ferredon him, 83. contemporary with Job, according to ſome, 78. 


TIsRABtaTss, circumitances of their removal into Egypt, 88, 89. 


cauſes of their oppreſſion there, ib. neceſſity for it, ib. their 


deliverance foretald and conducted in a way moſt beneficial to 


themſelves and the reſt of the world, go. their diſcipline in the 


- wilderneſs, 91, 92. diſtinguiſhed by miracles among the neigh- 


bouring nations, #5. nature and deſign of their law, 92, 93. 


why not more perfect, ib. and 94. extended to ſtrangers among 


them, 95. why and on what condition they were forbid com- 


= Pa. 


merce with the ſeven nations, 96. Anſwer to the infidel's ob- 
jections on that head, 92. 100. They are not diſtinguiſhed for 


' their own ſakes, 97. 100. but for the benefit of other nations, 


97. and made examples to others throughout their hiſtory, 
97—101, who are acquainted with the divine diſpenſations to- 
wards them, 102. eſpecially when they ves are made 
the inſtruments, ib. cured of their capital vice in the Babyloni/h 


captivity, 99. improve others as well as partake of their cor- 


ruptions, 100. by the various revolutions in their government, 
&c. ſpread the knowledge of their hiſtory and religion in the 
world, 102, 103- Inftances down from their firſt captivity to 
that under the Romans, 102—108. vid. Fes. 


| Judaiſm, mixed with Chriſtianity for ſome time, 163, 4- 
UDEA, when in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 155. Of what uſe then 


to the reſt of the world, 156.—under the Polemys, 103. under 
the Romans, 104, 105., 136. 145. the midit of the nations, and 
the fitteſt place from whence to communicate religion to them, 


111. from thence in fact mankind derived moſt of their know- 


ledge, both civil and religious, 223, 224. 


Juni expoſes the degeneracy of ſome Chriftians in his time, 


Jupiters, how many among the heathen, 130. 


173- yet acknowledges the Chriſtian morals to be preferable to 
the heathen philoſophy, 10. ; 


K. 


XN © "4. 


K. 


Kino Dr.) on the Engliſh conſtitution, 235, 257. 

Knowledge, in ger "g it, action is often implied, 17, 18. 
whence the chief pleaſure attending it, ih. in what ſtate that of 
the firſt ages was, 237, 8. ſufficient for the purpoſes of the world 
at that time, 16. and 238, 9. increaſes gradually in the world, 

45—48. 245- Kc. 272. Whether that of religion 1 the 

ſame rule, 48. = 50. 

Knowledge, Tree what it meant, 52. 53. 

Knowledge of true * has a conſiderable — to pro- 
mote the practice, 254. vid. Sciences. 

Arran. vid. Mabometans. © 


L. 


Labour, neceſſity for it after the fall, 212. 

LACEDAMONIANS, retain the memory of Abraham above 1600 
years, 74. claim kindred with the Jews under the Maccabeey, ib. 

LamEcn, contemporary both with Adam and Noah, 6 5. what 12 
prophecy imported, 7b, 

Laux, his Harmony cited, 311. 322. 324. 

Language, the Ancients chiefly excel in poliſhing it, 237. their 

advantage over the Moderns in that reſpect, * 

Languages, the cauſes of their multiplication, 6g. necelity for it, 
ib. ſpread from one center, 223, 22 

Lazpxer (Dr.) on the wed Fs Nog of Chriſtianity, 30. 137. 

Law of Moſes, both the moral and ceremonial parts e ex- 
quiſitely adapted to the ſtate of the ere 93, 94. why not 
more perfect, 110. 252. uſes of ſeveral rites in it, 93. A ſchool- 
maſter to teach them the rudiments of religion, 115. 
with pomp and terror, 116. ceaſed upon the coming of py 
125. general end it anſwered, 132, 3- 

Law of nature, whence it ariſes, 6. iv whine fan perfect, 7. neither 
immutable nor univerfal, 16. but varies as every particular man 
varies from others, and from himſelf at different times, ib. 

Law-givers, heathen, derived moſt of their beſt inſtitutions « ori- 
ginally from the Zea, 133. 

it his Tracts, on the natural immortality of the human 

oul, 198. 

Latineſ; the cauſe of our great reſignation to antiquity, 274. 

Learning ( Fewyſh) at the height in Chriſt's time, 125. the ſame 
caſe with the Gentiles, 130—6, the late improvements in all 
branches of it, 190. 231—37. 243. never ſo equally diſperſed 
here as at preſent, 191. 

Li Cuznc (jo ) 10. 78. go. 123. 131. 148. 171, 2. 191. 204. 
213. 237. 278* 1 425: 

Li Cuexc (D.) 24 

Le Cour x, bis — of the « Chinef 30. 


LELanD 


. 


LerAVdD (Dr.) 70. 83. 106. | 

Leper, why ſent to the prieſts when cured by Chriſt, 294. 

Leprejy, ceaſed in a great meaſure ſince the diſperſion of the Jem, 
6. 


24 F 
N for the day, alluded to by Chriſt ia his difcourſes at the 


kus 315, 316. 
ters diſcovered frit to Moe; by divine revelation, 154, 5. 156. 
ſeaſonableneſs of that diſcovery with relation to the //raclites, 
ib. to the world in general, 241. 
Liberality, the proper notion of it vindicated againſt Cui, 
17, 318. | 
Likes en what traces of it in the human conſtitution, 
11—13. its limits, 15. not wholly ſaperſeded by afsciations, 
17, 18. the ſuppoſition of it the ſole ground of merit, ib. and 
of our pleaſure in exerciſing our faculties, ib. allowed to con- 
fiſt with all methods of communicating a revelation, 15, 16. 
The cauſe why a perfect nniformity cannot be abſerved in the 
progreſs of religious knowledge, 250, &e. 
Liberty, civil and religious, the benefits thereof, 258. includes 
every thing valuable in life, 273—375-. has increaſed of late, 
_ eſpecially in out own country, 235. 259, 274. 275. 
Liſe, often the ſame as ſoul of man in Scripture, 380. placed in 
the blond, or breath, 383. Caſe of ſuch as are brought to life 
again, 436. | | 
Lift of Chriſt, Ihe excellence and uſefulneſs thereof in ſome per- 
ticulars,—-Private, 290. 294. in the choice of his diſciples, 
296—300.—Publick, 305. Social duties, 312. Manner of 
teaching, 314. of diſcourſing, 337. vid. Cnaisr. 
Life of Socrates, —＋ rr ew in it, 127. 340, 1. 
Lit of mankind, why it ſhould be longer in the infancy of the 
world, 212. when ſhortened, 213. and why, 71. 214. of much 
the ſame length now, as in the time of Moſes, ib. vid. Longevity. 
Life immortal, whence derived, 198. 351, vid. Immortality. 
Lionrroor, 123, 125. 150. 166. 329. * 
Literal ſenſe, how far to be followed in the interpretation of 
Scripture, 334. No hiſtorical] books will always bear it, 311. 
-diiturgy, what is wanting previouſly to any alterations in it, 25%. 
Locks, on Enthufaſm, 22. on Commentators, 333. 
Lengerig, of mankind, in the firſt ages, a great help to keep and 
. - convey religion, 154. neceſſary for peopling the world and 
learning arts, 214- difficult to aſſigu the natural cauſes of it, 
and the ſubſequent change, ib, Alteration of the world at the 
deluge inſufficient for that purpoſe, 214. [he ſhortcoing 
men's lives gradual as occaſion required, ib. necefſity for it, h. 
and 71, half taken away at diverſe times till the age of Mee", 
214. where the term was fixed in general as it now continues, 
ib, No farther deeline in the conſtitution of man, m_ or 
avons, 
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heavens, ib. in what ſenſe we may be ſaid to outlive the au- 
" cients, 230. Pre PE CRANE In 
Love of Gop, not taught by heathen writers, 299, 301. The 
fundamental 2 of the Chriſtian religion, 299, 301. 
LowMAN, 93. 97. | e 
Lowrn (Mr.) 163. 168. 308. 333. | | | 
Luxury, one of the reigning vices of the preſent age, eſpecially 
in this country, 259, yet not worſe than the reigning ones of 
former times, ib. not of advantage to trade, 266. wr 


| M. "7 
MaccaszEs, under the perſecution in their time, the law and 
the prophets were better underſtood and more regarded, 131. 

MacxniGarT, his Harmony, 287, 8. | 

Magick, the Egyptian practice of phyſick built thereon, 229, 230. 
the notions of it among the heathen a chicf cauſe of their not 
regarding the Chriſtian miracles, 137. Pb 

Magnet, the uſe of that diſcovery, 190. 

Manon r, what gave him room to advance his ſyſtem, 180. 
notwithſtanding the impoſture, it was in the main a reforma- 
tion, ib, contains a deal of Chriſtianity, ib. inforces ſeveral 
virtues, and prohibits ſome vices in the ſtrongeſt manner, ib. 
binds. its votaries to the ſtricteſt order aud devotion, i. his 
miſtake of the Virgin Mary for the third perſon in the Trinity, 
ib. to what height Romiſh corruptions and confuſions were come 
in his time, ib. which fitted it for ſuch a yoke, 243. | 

Mahometans, ſeveral ſects of them believe in Chriſt, 180. enter- 
tain as worthy notions of him as ſume papills, 4. explain away 
the groſs things in their Koran, 243. vid. Mabomet. 

MaimoxrDes, his opinion that the angel's appearing to Balaau 
was in viſion, 80. 

Man, may be ſaid to grow more intelleQual now than in former 
ages, 261, not fo * as ſome authors repreſent, 263. his age, 
nd. Life, or Longevity. his faculties, vid. Faculties. Free-will, 
vid. Freedom. his nature, vid. Human. 2 | 

Mafpeviite, his character, 263, 4. ill effe&s of bis writings, 
ib. his principles falle, ib. vid. Fable of the Bees. 

Manfions in heaven, what underſtood by them, 200. 

Marriage, diſſolvable for other cauſes beſides fornication or adul- 
tery, 337. 

Marriage in Cana, the propriety of Chriſt's miracle wrought 
there, 309. no exceſs occafioned by it, 310. of what uſe it 
might have been to his countrymed and Kinsfolk, 311. their 
ghting it of benefit to the reſt of the world, by clearing the 


whole from all appearance of compact between him aud 
them, Ib. | | | 


Marvellous 
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. Marvellous in hiſtory, reduced of late by more accurate enquiries, 
222. vid. Hiftory. 


The truth of it in 8 ſuſpicious, 153. this no ob- 


jection to the evidence for Chriſtianity, #5. 
Mazr, vid. Virgin. | 
Matter, arguments drawn from it for the independeut nature of 
the ſoul, all very weak, 436. | 33 
Maturity, of the world, what conſtituted it, 136. 169, &c. Chrilt 
came then, as being the moſt proper ſeaſon, 75. 
—— of man, why our Saviour did not make his appearance at 
that age, 289. it would neither have been for the — of 
- that, nor of future generations, 290. ſuch an abaſement az 
chat, of infancy, no imputation either on his purity or perfect 
wiſdom, 10 18 | 
Maximus (Tyzvs) $36. and 
Meat and drinks, our Saviour's alluſion to them, 318. general 
doctrine from them, 335. | - WR 
Mediator, what implied in his office, 298. why compared to ſe- 
veral things under the Jewih diſpenſation, 295. moſt frequent- 
-+ ly to that of a propitiatory ſacrifice, i5. Neceſſity for one real 
all- ſufficĩent Mediator in oppoſition to many pretended ones 
among the heathen, 304. * 
Medicine, ſounded upon experiments, 229. confequently low 2- 
- - mong the ancients, jb. its ſtate in Egypt and other countrics 
about the time of Moſes, 228. its practice depended on magi- 
cal and aſtrological grounds, 4b. its rules oft ſettled by law, #4. 
Surgery the oldeſt branch of it, ih. made but very flow advan- 
ces till the time of Hippocrates, ib. how ſimple its begiavings 
from the tradition about AÆſculapius, 230. The notion of a 
god of phyſic demonſtrates its low ſtate, i5. improves in gene- 
ral, 245. though not deſigned to keep the ſame pace in im- 
proving with other arts, ib. which would often prove of vctj 
ill confequence to the world, ib. ; 
MeLemstpeck, acquainted with the bleſſing promiſed to Abra. 
lam, and receives homage from him, 76. probably no thc: 
chan the patriarch Sem, ib. | 
Merit, the idea founded on a ſuppoſition of freedom, 17, 15 
agrecableneſs and uſe thereof, ib. 19 | 
Meſſiah, the nature of his kingdom, 116. different from what the 
Jews expected, ib. 147. 291. general ex pectation of him, an 
what founded, 152. whether in itſelf a cireumſlance of uſe to 
ſhew the credibility of his miſſion, ib. what would have beci 
the conſequence of his coming a *Meffab in the Jewiſh ſenſe, 
298, 9. his death deſcribed in Pſal. xxii, 184. why he bin- 
© dered his being proclaimed the Mafia, 148. yet did not dil- 
claim the Meffiab/hip, 149. on the contrary, his perſiſting in 
that claim was the immediate occaſion of his death, 295. my 


Mind, (human) t 
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he did not at firſt appeal to either the Jewiſh or Roman ga- 


vernors, 150. 3 

MicHattis, Introd. to the N. T. 318. A A 

M1iDDLETON r wrong repreſentation of the Jews, 106. 

general conſtitution and bent of it founded 

on ſome early habit, 10, 11, 009 furs?! | 

Miracles, not to be repeated in every age, 2t—25: their ceaſing 
for ſome time among the Jews, raiſed a greater attention to 
them when reſtored, 140, 1. Inſtance in the pool of Betheſda, 
ib, Neceſſity for their being connected with a ſuitable ſet of 
doctrines, 305. thoſe of Chriſt hereby diſtinguiſhable from 
the pretended ones among the heathen, ib, his no leſs figns of 
mercy and goodaeſs than of power, 308. uſe and intention of 
them, 293, 294. ſuited his character, 312. effe& of the Chriftian 
miracles upon the world, 138, 9. why no greater, ib. fabulous 
ones afford no juſt objection to the true, 139. yet very apt to 
prejudice the world againſt them, ib. therefore ought to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from them, ib. Propriety of the proof 
in general, ib. None worked by evil beings, 140. 

Moderns, the advantage they have above the ancientsy-231. 232. 
vid. Improvements.” | cid Lug 

Modeſty, falſe one ſhewn in a blind reſignation to-antiquity, 274. 

Modus, of the union of different natures in Chriſt, diſputes about 
it, 243. ill conſequence of them, 76. ist g e 

Monkery, as much excelled in true rational piety ſince the refor- 
mation, as Chriſtianity excelled ancient paganiſm, 254. 

MoxTE$qu1gv, 234. his ſentiments of the Eugliſh conſtitution, 


277 | | 
Moral precept, to be erred to a poſitive; Moral ſenſe 
Fort —_ a wy | 1 25 | 
Morality, the true theory of it, 268—70. whether impaired by 
madern improvements, ib. whether it daily degenerates, #5. 
Morali of the world not always improved in the ſame * 
with its knowledge, 135. 250. a reaſon of it, ib. why thought 
to be always on the decline, 258. no degeneracy . in 
them by the improvements of life, 268. Thoſe of the heathen 
writers improved by Chriſtianity, 193. theſe of the preſent-age 
not worſe than thoſe before, 258. better in ſome reſpects, 260. 
MoxGax, 90, 92, 101, 162. | 
Mertality, deſcended from Adam, 198. reverſed by Chrift, 350— 
52. why it ſtill continues, il. and 352, 3, 358. 

Moses. vid. Law of Moſes.— Whether he was tranſlated, 424. 
Mos#zm, on the Fathers, 171. on the corruptions of Chriftiaaity 
under Conſtantine, 176. on the affeQation of antiquity, 221. 
Actives have a real phy ſical effect on the mind, notwithitanding 
all its freedom, 12. | | 

Mount. vid. Sermon. 


N. 


L7N DGE X. 
* N. 


NaTHAXAEL, our Saviour's diſcourſe with him, 337. | 

Natural appetite, the meaning of thoſe words, 10. whether any 
innate, #5. whence „.- Natural religion, why not 

cequable, 6, 7. 12. immutable, 5. univerſal, 6, 7. 14. vid. Re- 

ligion. natural good conſtitutes moral, 271. 

Nature (human) the true plan of it briefly propoſed, 10. 13. why 
ſuch inequalities therein, ib. 

Navigation manifeſtly improved by the Moderns, 190. 

Necubam de Iuſeriptione Eo yptiaca, 228. a 

Necremancy, the ground of that abſurd ſuperſtition, 412. 

Neighbour, the Fewifh limitation of that word, 324. well expoſed 
by our bleſſed Saviour, 7b. 

Nicnols (Dr.) cited, 218. 230. 332. | 
Ninxrzn acquainted with the divine will before the preaching 
of Jonah, 108. its final deſolation foretold by Nahum, 109. 
Noan, the eighth prophet, 65, 66. Gov's covenant with man- 

kind by him, 67. what he might learn from the tranfaction in 
his time, 15. his flood, vid. Food. Planted the firſt vineyard, 
218, 9. why that is taken notice of by Mes, 219. what know- 

| ledge be and his ſons could have of arts, 220. 
Nonage of the world, what may be called fuch, 61—64. 110. 
| aides the particular inſpection of the Deity, 6. vid. /n/ancy. 
Numbers generally magnified for want of an exact ſcrutiny, 221. 


& 5 +44; | 
Oath;, our bleſſed Saviont's doctrine in relation to them, 336. 
Obedience of Chriſt, oppoſed to Adam's diſobedience, 350. why 
fo great ſtreſs laid on the laſt act of it, his death not merely 
an inſtance of ſuch, #6. | | 
Occafion of our Saviour's ' diſcourſes to be chiefly attended to, 
29. 330. his manner of teaching from the occaſion that pre- 
ented ſelf, 316, &c. 6 
Occafional Papers, 1 = = mY : 
ence, the great one a 195. | 1 
— various kinds of tben in the firſt ages, 53. their inten- 
tions, 15. moſt probably appointed "originally by God, #4. 
Diſtinction between thoſe of Abe! and Cain, $5. never made 
of what was of no uſe to the offerer; 57. kept up à proper 
— intercourſe between God and man, 61. Objections to thi 
way of worſhip anſwered, 539, &c: vid. Sacrifice. | 
Ox149's temple in Ep ypt, 104. © | 
Oppofition to ſuperiors, our Saviour far from either practiſing or 
cucouraging it, 315. | | 
Oracles, neglected and deſpiſed about the time of our Saviour's 
coming, 130. | 6,2 
| ra 
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Oral revelation, Adam taught by it rather than inſpiration, $1: 


Gral tradition, how much inferior to a written revelation, 26. 

Order of time, in the Goſpels, negle&ed by St. Mark and St: 
Luke, 316. | 

Orders among men, different ones neceſſary for ſociety, 8, g. 

Original fin, the riſe of that doctrine in its groſſeſt ſenſe, 446: 

Owen (Dr.) 66. 99. 112. 


| 2 | 

Pagans, always worſe in general than either Jews or Chriſtians, 
253. —than Papiſtc now-a-days, 188. their circumſtances when 
Chriſt came, 304- their morals then, 305. vid. Heathen. 

PALESTINE, placed in the middle of the world, 111. mankind 
more or leſs cultivated as nearer it, or farther removed from it, 
282... 

. — the great uſe of its invention, 190. 

Papiſts, 8 ſo cruel, illiterate, nor immoral, as heretofore; 
243- vid. Popery. | | 

Papyrus, the invention of writing on it, 103. 

Parables, uſe and excellence of teaching by them, 331. thoſe 
made uſe of by Chriſt, their great propriety and decorum, 333. 
yet ſometimes built on the > conkſtet notions of the vulgar, 

425. | 

all what underſtood by that word, 428. 

Partial communication of Chriſtianity, the ſame in fact as that 
of natural Religion, 7. Authors upon the ſubject, 8. Reaſons 

for the latter, 9—15. for the former, 15—29. | 

Partiality, none in God with reſpe& to the Jews, 112. 

Pascat, 151. | 

Paſſons, in what originally founded, 10—13. touched in the 
moſt ſenſible manner by the character of our bleſſed Saviour, 

302. Religion in the generality takes the rongeſt hold by 
them, #6. | 

Paſſer, the rights of it alluded to by Chriſt, 322. | 

Patriarchal religion what, 85, 86. vid. Naligion. The law added 
to it on its decay, 116. x 

"a that ſet by our bleſſed Saviour, $14. uſe and excellence 
of it, 15. mth: 

Pavr (St.) had a more extenſive view of the Chriſtian ſcheme 
22 the other apoſtles, 162, propriety of deferring his call, a 
290. 

. For ſome time perhaps ungertain as to ſome points, 162, 

4. taught that each perſon's death is in reſpect of himſelf con- 

tiguous to that of his reſurrection, 6. forced to conceal his 

preaching to the Gentiles , "_ years, 163, 4+ The 2 
a 
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ſaid to have held frequent conſultation about cortecting his 
epiſtles, 277. . 

Peace, univerſal, how far ſuch at the coming of Chriſt, 152, 4. 
no circumſtance to confirm the credibility of his miſſion, 152. 

Peopling the world, the longevity of the ancients neceſſary for it, 
213- proof of its being ſo late as Mofes ſets forth, 218, 19. why 
its progreſs no greater, 220. begun with a few, and ſpread 
from one centre, 223. 

Perception of ideas, quick or flow, dull or acute, with a propor- 
tionable refleion on them, the original ground of different 
tempers, &c. 9. 13. this only innate, as ſeeming to depend on 
the original ſtamina of the body, 15. | 

Perſect, in what ſenſe the law of nature ſo termed, 6, 7. 

PexzIaxs eſteem Abraham the reformer of their religion, 74. 
by his means kept clear of the moſt groſs idolatry, 15 

PeTzx (St.) A probable reaſon for his being frequently rebuked, 
310. what he meant by the Jugroxre in St. Paul's writings, 
163. | | | 

ob (Mr.) cited, 64. referred to, 57. 184. remarked on 78. 

Phariſees, perverſe diſputers, 138. ſelf ſufficient, 307. fpiritually 
blind, 316. . | 

Phil ſepbhers (heathen) ſeldom made any converts, 107. conform- 
ed to the eſtabliſhed idolatry, ib. generally argue not from to- 
pics of reaſon, but tradition, 126—136. ſuppoſed to be 
Atheiſts, 129. got molt of their beſt notions by travelling into 
the eaſt, 133. refined their ſentiments after the promulgation 
of Chriſtiamty, 193. br 

Philoſophy, natural and moral, improved by the ſame means, 246. 
its uſe among the heathen, 126. 134. 136. at beſt gave jul 
light enough to diſcover its errors, and direct them to ſome 
better guide, 126. the Epicurean ſe& made all the knowledge 
and worſhip of the deities infignificant, 130. all ſects conſpire 
in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, 138. 143. when mixed with it, 
produce hereſies, 166. 242. In what reſpect Stoicii not to be 
imitated by. us, 255. | 

Phraſe, a popular one, never to be'taker. lterally, 334: 

Phyfict, vid. Medicine. 3 | 83 

PiLKIsGTrox (Mr.) his Remarks, 329. n 

Planet; ona) the obſervation of them not the origin of weeks, 
which were more early, 56. | 

PLaro appeals conſlantly to tradition and ſome ancient records, 
for his notions of a future ſtate, 126, 127. probably received 
them from the Egyptian, ib. what reaſoa to ſuppoſe he bor- 

__rowed fram the Hebrews, 128. | 

Pur, jun. his notion of true liberality, 317. the ſame preſeribed 
by Chriſt, 56. 5 
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Pocockt ( Bp.) on alphabetical writing, 154. 

Poel of Betheſda, _ of the miracles there, t41. _ 

Popery, a mixture of civil policy and prieſteraft, gg. oceaſioned 
by the corruptions — on the Roman empire being 
Chriſtian, 176, 177, 178. to what height theſe were grown in 
Mahomet's time, 179. ſome of the fathers led the way to it, 
174. the chief ground thereof, 243. a deal of it yet in many 
churches, 194. 257, 258. thongh abating, 254, 5. produced 
a great light at the reformation, 187. how affected thereby 
itielf, ib. the myſtery of its iniquity now ſeen through by 
many of its profeſſors, 188. who endeavour to explain away 
ſome of its more groſs errors, 243. have not the ſame perſe- 
cuting ſpirit as heretofore, 10. neither ſo illiterate nor immoral 
as before the reformation, ib. in ſome things we migbt profit 
by them, ib. ſome great end to be ſerved by ſuffering it to con- 
tinue fo long, 188. ſtill better than paganiſm, ib. and may be 
an introduction to the cure thereof, ib. Popiſt converts abroad 
like Proſelytes of the gate among the Jeu, 75, 

Popular ſenſe to be chiefly ſonght for in the Bible, 334. 

Populous, Whether ancient nations. more ſo than the preſent, 
224, f 

Poſſeſtons by Dæmons a vul Fr notion, 423. 

Paſts inſtituted among the Romans in the reign of Auguſtus, 136. 
uſed on ſome wire Mu before, among the Perfians, ib. 

Por rEA (A Bp.) his defence of the anten of direction in the 
Scriptures, 280, 1. perhaps means no more than the ordinary 
ſuperintendency of Providence, 7b. 

Pewer, how much the Jews had under the Romans in Chriſt's 
time, 147. whether that of life and death was then allow- 
ed them, ib. | 

Prayer, — for ſtedfaſtneſs in the faith, conſiſtent with a free ex- 
amination of it, 24, 25. the wiſeſt of the Heathens ignorant 
about it, 120. | 

Prejudices of mankind, oppoſite to the Goſpel at its firſt promul- 
gation, 142. 

PaixsTLEY (Dr.) on Civil Goverament, 44, 45- 203. 272. 

Primitive religion, — more plain and fimple than that in after- 
times, 67. Primitive Chriſtians, how far they had the advan- 
tage of all others in the Theory of Religion, 168. 170. 

Writers, whether preferable to their ſucceſſors, 169, 170, 
&c. in what to be imitated, 175. 273, 4- 

— Times, what to be underſtood by them, 171, 2. difficulty 
of knowing them, #5. and 174. „ never any thing determined 
by appealing to them, ib. vid. Fathers. 

Principhe of irtue, which is the. proper one, 269, 70, &c. 

Principles, what influence they have on men's behaviour, 263. 
| H h 2 P rinting, 
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Printing, the ſeaſonableneſs of that diſcovery at the reformation, 

153, 4. 190. 

Progref of knowledge, a general one throughout the world, 
45—50. 247—54. flow, 220. its limitations, ib. neceſſary 

to complete the fam total of happineſs, 46. objections obviated, 
44, Kc. vid. Improvements. 

Promuleation of Chriſtianity, at a ſeaſon proper for the eonfirma- 
tion of its truth, 144. oppoſed to all the paſſions and the pre- 
judices of men, 142. 

Propagation of the Goſpel could not be carried on otherwiſe than 
it is, 28. Prepoſterous methods of attempting it, 30. Letts to 
it, 32. prefent opportunity of advancing it in America, ib. 
vid. Chr f ianity. 

Prophecies of the New Teftament, one intrinfic mark of their 

truth, 142. | | 

Prophecy, ſuppoſed to be hereditary in the heads of ſeveral fa- 
milies before the deluge, 66. not cotifined to the family of 
Abraham, 76, 77. when it ceafed among the Fews, and why, 
139, 140. 

Prephets, why ſo often ſent to the r, 116. their office, 156. 
their writings more read than regarded after the Babylonifh cap- 

_ tivity, 131. 7ewiſh ſent to foreign countries, 108. which were 
highly iutereſted in their prophecies, 109. and therefore at- 
tended to them, 16. ſought and honoured by many of the 

- greateſt princes, #5. Prophetic parts of Scripture daily better 
underſtood, 190. 

Profelytes made by the — to their law, 106. to the belief and 
worſhip of the true ib. the apoſtolical determinatiot of 
abſtaining from blood, &c. probably related to ſuch convert 
only, 163, 4. | | 

Providence, never more enlarged notions of it than at preſent, 
192. the more we trace it, the tore we ſee of its defigns, and 

have reaſon to think the proſpect will be ſtill enlarging, 246, 7: 
right notions of it inftilled by our Saviour, 416. 

Paussia (King of) on the progreſs of the underſtanding in Arts 
and Sciences, 46. | Shah 

| — On Modern Governments, 234. e ao, 

Pjalms, feveral of them deſcribe the crucifixion of our Lord, 184. 
329. thefe publickly read by the Jews ſtill, to their condem- 
nation, 184. Chriſt's appeal to the book of Pfahns as treating 

| ef oy juſtifed, 184. Hence a ſtrong argument for their con- 
viction, 15. a 

Protzur carries above a hundred thouſand Jeu, into EH Y.. 
103. plants others in Cyrene and Lybin, 1b. his fon Phil,tpu 

phocures a tranſlation of their law, ib. his ſucceſſor 2 1 
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worſhips the God of Irael, 104. Philometor had a comment on 
the Pentateuch dedicated to him, jb, permits Onias to build a 
temple in his kingdom, 1b. which continued for above three 
hundred and forty years, #6. 

Purgatory, whence that doctrine aroſe, 243. 

Prue (Mr.) on the proneneſs of the Jeu to adolatry, 99. 


2ualifications of mankind to receive inſtruction natural and moral, 
134, 5+ thele do not always accompany each other, ib. though 
both requiſite, ib. this is not ſaying that wickedneſs and wiſ- 
dom may unite, ib. Thoſe of the age in which Chriſt came, 
136. Wars.” 

Nualitiet, moral and natural, equally fixed, 266. though by a 
mixture of good and bad, their tendency not always imme- 
diately diſcoverable, ib. two bad ones in a ftruggle may ſome- 
times relieve ialtead of ruining a conſtitution, 15. this alters 
not their general nature, 15. if ſo great a mixture of bad ones 
as ſome 3 the world would not go on ſo well as now it 


does, ib, ſeemingly oppoſite ones in our bleſſed Saviqur's cha- 
racer, hence, 312. 


R. 

RABSuAK Eu, declares that he has a Divine commiſſion, 101. 
miſtakes the caſe of Hezetiab, ib. 

Ray (Mr.) on the ancients and moderns, 237. 

Reaſon, the portion of it in each perſon whence formed, 6. to be 
exerciſed in Religion, 20. ſufficient for that purpole, 21. Ob- 
jections — ib | 

Redeemer, intimated to Adam, 62. to Abraham, 73. what notions 
the ancients had of him, 239. theſe ſufficient for the times, 55. 
not merely figurative, ib. from what he redeemed us, 198. 
365, &. | | 

Rodernption of Chriſt, the ſcheme of it laid before the world 
began, 198. vid. CG. 


| Reformation, in religion, impoſſible upon the ſcheme of private 


inſpiration or perpetual miracles, 1 5—26. whether any veceſ- 
ſary in our eſtabliſhment, 256, 7. preparatives thereto, 46. 
Reformation of the Romiſh church, the eife&s it had on the 
world, 188. on that church itſelf, ib. and 243. the ſeaſonable - 
neſs of printing, and the uſe of the compaſs at that time, 190. 
revival of letters and all parts of ſcience at the ſame time, 244. 
whether this was fatal to Chriſtianity, 262. 
Relations of Chriſt, why no more notice taken of them, 410, 
Opportunity they had of fully examining his pretenfions, 75. 
les of their rejecting them, 75. 
H h 3 Religion, 
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. Religion, why not univerſal, 5. 7. 15. nor equal, ib. nor immu- 


table, i5. communicated gradually, 27, 28. propagated by 
human means, 76. reaſon to be exerciſed thereon, 20—23. ſuf- 
ficient for that end. 75. Primitive more ſimple than that in 
after-times, 67. 153. Deſcription of it, 237. 239. Dixerſities 
in it unavoidable, 34. yet not all kinds equally acceptable, id. 
the ſeveral diſpenſations of it ſuited to the circumſtances of 
mankind, 86, 7. 153. its progreſs the ſame as that of arts and 
ſciences, 174. 5. 196.—deſcription of it in general, 237. of 
the Chriſtian in particular, 117. 299, 300. that not merely a 
republication of natural religion, 242. carries on and completes 
all its belt motives, 247, 8. 

2 the great condition of the new covcnant, 37. ſymbo- 
ically repreſented of old by ſacrifice, 53. 

Refloration of the aut, 188. 197. | 

Reſurrettion, whether taught in 7b, 78, 9. the chief ſtreſs laid 
on it in the New Te/tament, 199. the purchaſe of Chriſt's death, 
&c. 295. 351. Commencement of our new life, 350, 401. 
diſdelieved by many of the- heathen, 361. 'The grand 
object of our Faith, hope, and comfort, 411. 

Retrogradation, no conſiderable one in the divine diſpenſations, 
45+ 197. increaſe of wickedneſs among wicked men does not 
prove it, 253. | 

Revelation, reaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing one, 15. ObjeRions to 
the preſent method of conveying it anſwered, ib. Inconve- 
nience of conveying it by immediate illumination, &c. 16. 18. 
or by freſh miracles in every age, or to each perſon, 20, 28. 


. 


_ completes the beſt ngtices of natural religion, 247. the belief 


of any among the heathen given up about our Saviour's time, 

140. 

Revelations, made in various countries, 76. by action, 80.—morec 
tully communicated to the world as the means of keeping and 
conveying them improved, 241. why thoſe that accompanied 
the Jeuiſh diſpenſation were all put under a carnal cover, 
252. 

Review, a frequent one neceſſary in all eftabliſhments, 257. ob- 
ftiructions to it, 16. 

Revolutions in governments, occaſion for them, 45, 46. 234, 5+ 

Reward, the idea of it includes liberty, 18, 

Ritual of the Hebrews, why not more perfect, 94. 

Robberies in Tadea alluded to, 324. | 

Rostga TSO. 1 his Sermon on the ſituation of the world at 
the time of Chriſt's appearance, 124. bis hiſtory of Charles 
V. 225. gradual improvement of the world, 47. different pro- 
greſs of Science and the Arts, 225. 1 

aman 
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Roman empire, vid. Empire. a 

Roman governors, what power they aſſumed over the Jews in 
Chriſt's time, 147. 

Romiſh church, vid. Popery. 

RoTHERAm (Mr.) 46. 70. 179. 185. * | 

RowLanDs (Mr.) on the time of the diſperſion, 69. 

Rule of moral actions, 271. 

RuTHERFORTH (Dr.) on the Tree of Knowledge, 52. 

RUri lis, 101, | 


2 8. 

Sabbath, — 5 of divine inſtitution, 55. Our Saxiour's doc- 
trine in relation to it, 335. 

Sabbatical year, alluſion to it, 322. | 

Sacred hiſtory, whence that of Scripture ſo called, 280. clear and 
conſiſtent, 113. helped to correct and regulate the pro- 
phane, ib. 

Sacrifices, the original and intention of them, 53, 55. the ſeveral 
kinds of them, and various uſes they might ſerve, 76. 

Sacrifice of animals, what notions it conveyed, 54. Ends, of it, 
ib, and 58, not the invention of man, 55. 57. 59. accompanied 
man's devotion, and was a proper mode of expreſſing it in the 

rimitive times, 57. Objections to the divine appointment of 
It, 58, 59. anſwered from the various uſes ſuch a rite might ſerve, 
ib, ordered at firſt with a merciful deſign, ib. propagated every 
where by tradition, 60. and gradually perverted, jb, implies no 
abſurdity in itſelf, 56. | | 

Sacrifice continued while the temple ſtood at Jernſalem, 163. 

SADDUCEBES, the reigning party among the Jews when Chriſt 
came, 123. ſubtle difputers, 138. 

Salt, alluſions to it, 319. 

Salvation, in the Scripture phraſe, may imply a particular degree 
of future happineſs, 200. | 

SAMARITANS, animoſity between them and the Jewvs in Chriſt's 
time, 324. who taxes the latter for it, 716. The end of Provi- 
dence 1n preſerving them, 184. 

Janitiens of virtue, what, 272. 

Sanhedrim, its low ftate at the coming of Chriſt, 123. aboliſhes 
the trial for adultery, 330. | 

Sciences gradually advanced, 44—47. progreſlive in the main, ib. 

and 216. 226. ſpread from one center originally, 223. though 

carried on much fafter in ſome times and place than others, 

231. and often to appearance interrupted, 45. not fo early as 

is imagined, 216—220. Cauſes of their being raiſed ſo high, 

th. falfe pretences to them un e 219. 227. Babylon, 224. 

| | 4 228. 


* 


Sinai, journa 
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228. China, 226. no really uſeful ones ever loſt, 217, 18. 236. 
how much we exceed the ancients in them, 236. &c. their 
connexion with each other, and with religious knowledge, 


233» 4» 5+ 


Scripture, to be interpreted in the moſt common popular ſenſe, 


334. 5- not literally, i. no particular ſtre ſs laid on words, #6. 
how far theſe inſpired, 280—5. whether the Fathers helped us 
to interpret Seripture, 173—1 80. it is yet far from being tho- 
roughly underſtood, 193. miſtakes about it as to the language, 
278. the ſenſe, 279. free ſtudy of it recommended, 202—205. 
275. 283. with ſome rules for it, 203. preparatives for a new 
rerhon, 258, 2 10 

Seaſons of the world in general, 44, 45. 153. no great alteration 
- Fr ſince the deluge, 216. of {4 * to by 

_ Chriſt, 315. | 

Sr Renata the Jews, 105; | 

Self, how far a yegard may be had to it in virtue, 266, 7. 

Sel/-murder recommended by Cicero, 129. 

SEXECA, on the corruption of the Rowan Republic under 
Claudius, 124. 

Senſe, moral, and that of honour, &c. may be formed by habit, 
266. a popular one, to be ſought for in he words of Scripture, 
334- 

* — on the mount, 297. deſign of it in general, form of it, 
whence probably taken, 329. 

Serpent, brazen, the full import of it, 184. 

SeTH, bis family diſtinguiſhed from that of Cain, and called the 

ſons of God, 63. 

Seventy, vid. Tranſlation. | 
SnarrtesBury (Ld.) his ſcheme of morals inconſiſtent with our 
frame, 266. | | 

Shechinah, a ſtanding one in the firſt ages, 57. 

Snem, living till Jacob's time, a great means of preſerving the 

- worſhip of the true God, 71, 2. probably the ſame perſon who 
is called Melchizedecl, 76 

Sheol, late of the dead in general, 417. 

Shepherd, in what reſpeQts Chriſt anſwered that character, 320. 

SHuerLOck (Dr.) on death, 214. 

SuxtrLocx (Bp.) his diſcription of death, 351. of the hopes of 
immortality drawn from the nature of the ſoul, 352. of what 

goes to conſtitute the man, i. | 

Ships, the model of them probably taken from Noa}'s ark, 71. 

SHUCKFORD (Dr) on Zgyptian learning, 228, 229. N 

thither from Grand Cairo, 154. ſirſt alphabetica! 
writing taught there, 6. . 
Shins of beafts, why the fiſt cloathing, 35. propriety of it, #6 


Social 
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Social duties, of teſt benefit to mankind, 312. chie 
moted by our bleſſed Savicur, #6. l 920: 

Societies for propagating religion have greatly contributed to pro- 
mote knowledge and virtue, 262, 

Society, neceſlity for it, 8. admits not of a general equality, 9. 
Diverſity of genius requiſite therein, 10. "2" | 

SOCRATES, prepares men for a reformation, 133. from whence 
he borrowed his notions of a future ſtate, 127. his obſervation 
on a thing's being good in ſel only, 271, wiſhes for ſome 
guide from heaven, 120. ſurpriſing reſemblance between him 
and Chriſt in ſome things, ib. and 340. 

Sopon, how many cities belonged to it, 55. what probably meant 
by ber daughters, 15. 

SoL0MON, his fame of publick benefit to the world, 156. 

Soul, whether its immortality believed by Cicero, 128. that for- 
feited by the fall, 53. 118. 198. 348—50. reſtored by Chriſt, 
ib. various ſenſes of the word in Scripture, 373, &c. its ſtats 
in death deſcribed there, 395, &c. objections, 4t6. weakneſs 
of the common arguments for its natural immortality, 437. 

Spirit of God, its ordinary operations confiſtent with the uſe of 
our own faculties, 20, 21. attend on their due exerciſe, 7b. 
Inconvenience of ſuppoſing them increaſed, 19. peculiarly 
inſpected the firſt delivery of the Goſpel, 160, 161. vid. Holy 
Ghoſt. 

5 man, vid. Soul. 

Standard of elegance, 23 FF | 

State of the world when Chrift came, 122, &c. NY 

Stature of man, the ſame now in general as it was three thouſand 
years ago, 215. 

STernxen (St.) his murther no proof that the Jeu of that time 
had the power of executing their judicial ſentences, 147. 

STtLLINGFLEET (Bp.) on the Egyptian learning, 227. 

$toicks, not to be imitated in their contempt of the world, 255. 

Story, the excellence of inſtructing in that way, 331. 

STzABo, on the degeneracy of the Jews, 123. on the Indian 
philoſophy concermng a Bi ſtate, 128. 

Strangers, humanity to them required by the Jeauiſh law, 94. 

Suhſtance, ſmall uſe of that word in ſettling the nature of the hu- 

man conſtitution, 437. | 

Suicide, vid. Self-murder. 

Sun rifing alluded to by Chrift, 321. | 

Superiors, obedience to them practiſed and preſcribed by dur 

leſſed Baviour, 313. Anſwer to an objection, 1b. 

Superſtition ( Fewiſh) Toon mixed with chriſtianity, 242. it begins 
to wear off, 255. its retains to be oppoſed with ſober zeal, 256. 

Surgery, the oldeſt branch of medicine, 229. N 

Ja- 
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Synagegues, when chiefly erected among the , 131. Uſe of 
them to prevent idolatry, 132. how many in TFeruſalem, ib. 

ho oft frequented, 75. 

Synagegue-worlhip, often alluded to by Chriſt, 315. $23. 

Stems why the doctrines of the Gofpel are not delivered in the 
form of one, 117. 335. | 


. | T. 

Tabernaclet, the feaſt alluded to, 322. 

TarLor ( Bp.) on the gradual ſhortening man's Life, 214. 

Tavros (Dr.) on the Shechinah, 57. on the deluge, 66. on the 

Abrabamic Covenant, 73. on the appearance of Angel; in former 
ages, 82. on Jacob s vow, $5. on the gradual ſhortening hu- 

man Life, 214. of our duty to examine all things, 284. The 
benefits of death, 359. of the ſtreſs laid on the reſurrection, 

351. the reaſonableneſs of aſſerting it, 441. 

Tarrox (Mr.) his eſſay on the beauty of the divine æconomy cited 
and recommended 97. 102. 106. 181. 275. 

Temper in man, whence it may be ſuppoſed to ariſe, 10, 11. 

TemeLE (Sir W.) 230. 266. 

Temple at Jeruſalem, ſacrifice offered while it ſtood, 163. 

Temptation of Chriſt, probably in viſion, 80. 

Teraphim what, 72. RA | 

Theecracy, the Fews under a particular one, 154. that typical of 
an univerſal one under Chriſt, 189. | 

Theolegy (Chriſtian) wants to be cleared of intricaſies, 193, &c. 
to be treated with the ſame freedom as philoſophy, 278. 

Theory of government, no juſt one without virtue and religion, 
265. 

Theo of religion, gradually improved, 168. 277. by what 
means, 250. Variations in it from the principle of human liber- 
ty, 15. | | 

7. hs of virtue, the true one, 269. 271. | 

Thief * croſs, the meaning of Chriſt's. promiſe to him, 
426, : | 

TixTorson (ABp.) 349. , 

Time, order it neglected by Mark and Luke, 316. the fulneſs of 

it, when the world was in a ſtate of maturity, 44. 136. 152. 159. 
Fitneſs of that wherein the Goſpel was divulged. vid. Chriſtiani- 
ty. time unperceived no time, 162. 367. 429. 

Times, the badneſs of them complained of in every age, 209. the 

elsncſs of ſuch complaint, 210, &c. 259, 4 
Tithes, originally of divine iuſtitution, 56. i 
Tongues, confulion of them when cauſed, 69. neceſſity for 


it, 1b. | 
Tra- 
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Tradition (oral) inferior to written revelation, 26. might more 
ſafely convey religion in the antidiluvian world, 66. and for 
ſome time after, 68. though ſoon corrupted, 153. appealed to 
by the heathens for their notions of futurity, 126. preferred by 
the eur about Chriſt's time to their law, 125. the evidences 
of Chriſtianity not to be left to it, 146. the ſenſe of Scripture 
conveyed by it, not to be relied on, 278. | 

Traditions, ſuppoſed to be derived from the apoſtles, of what uſe 
in the interpretation of Scripture, 168. ; 

Trance, Balaam's revelations perhaps all in that way, 80, 81. 

Tran/lation of the Bible, great defects in it, 278. preparations for 
a new one, 258. that by the Seventy a new publication of the 
Jeu TG 103. a day of rejoicing formerly kept for it, 
16. turned afterwards to a faſt, ib. which is ſtill contmued, ib. 

Tranſlation of Enoch, what might be inferred from it, 64. | 

Tree of the knowledge of good and evil, what it meant, 52. 

Trial for adultery alluded to by Chriſt in John viii. 330. aboliſhed + 
by the Sanhedrim about his time, 76. 

Tribes ( ten) their diſperſion all over the Eaſt, ſpreads the know- 
ledge of their hiſtory and religion, 102. their deſcendants con- 
tinue there to this day, 158. have a temple on the coaſt of 
Coromandel reſembling Solomon's, ib. are ſpread over the four 

uarters of the world, ib. may probably be at length recalled 
From their diſperſion, 185. 

Trinity, ill conſequences of the diſputes about it, 181. 242. 

Truth of Scripture-hiſtory ſufficient without abſolute infallibility 
282, 3. | | 

N wh Cicero. | 

ToxsrTaLlL (Dr.) on our improvement in natural and moral 
Science, 247. | 

Types of the Meſſiah, ſeveral in the cuiſh inſtitution, 155. Id. 
Barrington and Dr. Sykes ſeem to reject them, ib. as alſo Le 
Clerc, ib. | 


. 

Vaxko, his account of the different opinipns about the Summum 
Bonum, 130. | | 

Vegetative animals, 436. "= «ip | 

Vice naturally productive of diſorder and decay in every conſtitu- 
tion, 264. Anſwer to Mandeville's objections, ib. vid. Fable 

* oy Bees. | : 
ices, ſome reigning ones in age, 259. whether theſe in 
onr own be worſe Nas thoſe of former th 261. 

Virgin Maxy, why ſo publickly reproved by our bleſſed Saviour, 
309, 10. the nature of his reply to her, ib. propriety of it in 
anſwer to Chubb, 76. 

| Fir tue, 
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Firtue, what is the true principle and end of it, 270. whether 
it degenerates daily, ib. the practice of it owned to be im- 
proving, ib. on the whole ever productive of happineſs, 265. 
bo far to be termed ſelfiſh, 269. | 
Firtaes of the preſent age, whether ſome are not in as great per- 
ſection as ever, ſince the firft publication of the Goſpel, 261. 
Vifion, revelations made in it not always diſtinguiſhed from real 
2 2 80, 81. Inſtances of ſuch, /ib.—frequent in early times, 
76, &c. | | 
ViTkixGA, 59. 131. 173. 184. 
Underſlanding, vid. Abilities. | | 
Uniformity, beſt preſerved upon the preſent plan of human nature, 
- 9—1z-. of public worſhip, could be none upon the foot of pri- 
_ vate inſpirations, 25. | | 
niverſal, in what ſeaſe natural religion is ſo, 6, 7, why neither 
natural nor revealed religion can be fo ſtrictly, 815. the ob- 
jection given up at laſt by Chubb, 16, 17. the greateſt ſtreſs 
aid on it by modern infidels, 44. 
Univerſal, hiſtory cited, 182, 3. 221, 229. 
VoLTaiat, 259+ | 
Vows, doctrine in relation to them corrected by our 
bdleſſed Saviour, 336. | 
W. 
WaxzurTon (Bp.) 100. _ * 6 
Maſbing the feet, the import o ion, 318. | 
Warrs (Dr.) on the gradual commencement of the Chriſtian 
religion, 160. on the intermediate ſtate, 439, 8. 
Heeks, ancient method of reckoning by them owing to the divine 
inſtitution of the Sabbath, 55. 
Wazurztstus, of Logomachies, 195. 
Wz3zTox (Mr.) on Conflantine's converfion, and the ſmall regard 
to miracles among the early Chriſtians, 137. 
WersTEn in N. T. 283. 321. 423. 
Wirz, on the Fathers, 167. 
Winds, 68. 154. 156. 224 239- 252. 258. 
Wonders little regarded in the beathen world, 305. 
WooLsTon, 149. 309. 


 Hords, no exact ftreſs laid on them in the Eaſtera writings, 


| Wirld, Rate of it when Chriſt came, 122. gradually improves in 
knowledge, 44. 218. 246,-(vid. /provements ) the more e 
know of it, the more we are convinced that its inhabitants were 
defigued for happineſs, 246. and can infer the ſame of another, 
ib. not to he wholly deſpiſed, 255. neceſſary to form right no. 
tions of its paſt ſtate, 269. e pleaſpre of ſurveying it, * 

| | ou 


IND EL 


our ſtation in it, loſt by imagining all things to be on the de- 
cline, 262, &c. 

Worſhip, the time of it originally appointed by God, 55. as alſo 
the manner, ib 

WorTHInGTON (Dr.) 45. 64. 118. 179. 187. 189. 215. 234. 
243. 244+ 262. 331. | 

WorvTon (Dr. W.) 230. 


Writing, whence originally derived, 153, 4- 156. 241. vid. Letters. 


Z. 

ZOROASTER, what ground to ſuppoſe him a prophet, 133. How 
many perſons of Poon name, ib. the great cracde of the Eaſt, 
241. | 

Zuliman's temple in the Eaft Indies, 158. 
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Page 49, note, ® for 262, read 277 a 
711 — 1 — 208 — 219 | 
11 — t — 8&8 — 92 
110 — — 97 — 102 
112 — 1 38. 89 — 93 
ö 
— UU. 
11— — 42 — 44 
HS — — — a 
152 — 1 — 184 — 183 
162 — H — 265 — 279 
% — , , ˙ ( 
— 1 — — 

226 — 7 — 29 — 30 
228 * — 208 219 


Page 32, line 5 in the notes, for Calm Travels read Kalm's. 
Page 38, line 17, for of read off. 

Page 38, line 2 from the bottom, after ave read who. 

» Page 49, line 3, dele taken. 

Page 53, line 3 from the bottom, after expiation read which. 

Page 60, note, line 9 from the bottom, for old read odd, | 
„Page 79, line 10 of the note, read injufiitiam. . 


Page 90 4, w 2 «ti Fey Ha adhd Y 
* 8 N | 2 
A,. L. 2 71 9. te. 47. 43. 
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